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EXTERNAL DEPENDENCE AND. 
THE GOVERNANCE OF BANGLADESH“ 
Rehman Sobhan 


In 1982 I published a book on The Crisis of External Dependence : The Political 
Economy of Foreign Aid to Bangladesh. It addressed the theme of Bangladesh’s growing 
aid dependence from its liberation upto 1981 and the socio-political implications of this 
dependence. In its conclusion it stated that: 


Bangladesh's s policy makers continue to wait upon decisions on Washington, 
London, Tokyo, Bonn and Paris before they formulate their annual development 
budgets, announce an import policy, formulate a food policy or even decide how 
many children will be bom. The decision makers of the developed world hold the 
lifeline of any regime in Bangladesh in their hands and can visit havoc on the life of a 
country in a way which was inconceivable two decades ago. The sovercignty of the 
Bangladesh nation state, in its prevailing configuration is therefore likely to remain 
a-polite fiction which is perpetuated by the donors as long as Bangladesh does not 

" challenge their current strategic assumptions and ideological preconditions. 


‘In 1985-86 I directed a BIDS research project, From Aid Dependence to Self Reliance: 
Development Options for Bangladesh, which reviewéd the extent, nature and implications 
of aid dependence as the situation prevailed in the mid 1980's and suggested some policy 
options to cope with this dependence. 

In both these volumes we identified the problem as one of the failure of governance 
in Bangladesh which has contributed to the ascendency of our principal aid donors in 
influencing the direction of our policies and development priorities. 


__ If we reflect on the extent of Bangladesh's external dependence in 1991 a full ten years 
after I began. writing my first book on the subject we find that the degree of dependence 
has become more pervasive. It is now observable that this comprehensive and. unremitting 
dependence on aid has become a critical variable i in influencing the quality of governance 
and determining the character of the state. Aid has tended to become the soft option in lieu 
of taking hard decision on mobilising domestic resources and i improving the yield of sunk 
investments. It has in the process became a vehicle for the enrichment of a class whose 
affluence derives from the aid programmes. This paper argues as indeed has been argued i in 
earlier writings that we must look within ourselves, into the nature of governance and 
what this. has done to our society rather than to blame the donors for what has happened 
to us if we are to recapture our sovereignty as a nation. 





* Presented ‘at the Society as the National Professor Atwar Hussain Memorial Lecture on 26 
October, 1991 
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In this paper we will therefore briefly look at the measures of external dependence, its 
implications for domestic resource mobilisation, the growing impact of aid on the choice 
and structuring of development projects, the growing leverage of the donors on domestic 
policy and finally the impact of external dependence on the quality of governance and the 
character of the state. 


The Extent of External Dependence 


Bangladesh’s external dependence originated in the 1960’s. The acceleration 
of development activity in the then East Pakistan, contributed to the transformation of 
the economy from a net exporter of capital to West Pakistan to a net importer of capital 
through the medium of foreign aid’ receipts. What is more notable is the growth and 
persistence of Bangladesh’s external dependence for nearly 30 years. As between the ` 
liberation of Bangladesh in December 1971 and June 1991 U.S. $ 17.4 billion of external 
grants and loans has been committed to Bangladesh by various aid donors (World Bank, 
1991). Of this $ 13.3 billion has been disbursed upto 30 June 1990. Bangladesh’s 
external resource gap as a percentage of GDP rose from 6.2 per cent in 1973-74 (Sobhan, 
1982) to 12 per cent in 1981-82 (World Bank, 1991). Since then the external resource gap 
averaged 6.9 per cent with a high of 8.4 per cent in 1982-83 and a low of 5.5 per cent in 
1986-87. In 1989-90 the ratio was 6.8 per cent (/bid.). The decline in the share of the 
external gap does not reflect any significant austerity in import or development strategy 
but is a reflection of the stagnation in public investment and capital imports which 
characterised the low performance of the Bangladesh economy in the 1980’s. 


External Dependence for Development ` 


Aid has become a major resource for underwriting the development budget. The 
state’s capacity to sustain the development process through generating surpluses from the 
revenue budget has been demonstrably weak. In recent years surpluses in the revenue 
account reflect an administrative and statistical sleight of hand. Many components of the 
development budget now incorporate expenditure heads traditionally reserved for the 
revenue budget (World Bank, 1989). The credit and input distribution costs for rural 
development projects, salaries of primary school teachers, health and family planning 
workers, rural extension workers or even fuel for vehicles servicing a development 
programme are built into the development budget and financed by donors under the head of 
reimbursable project aid (Sobhan, 1990). This means that project aid disbursement for 
taka expenditures under these heads are reimbursed in convertible currency by donors. 

The scope for having a mounting share of recurring expenditures in local currency 
underwritten by aid donors has meant that the domestic tax effort has been relaxed and 
expenditures in the non-productive sector have tended to rise. Thus as between 1976 and 
1988 total public revenues as a share of GDP has declined from an average of 9.6 per cent 
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of GDP in 1976-80, the first period after the phase of economic recovery, to 9.0 per cent 
_ in the 1986-89 period (World Bank, 1989c, Table 1.1). This low level has persisted in’ 
1990-91, when revenue collections still stood as low as 9.3 per cent (World Bank, 1991). 
Of this again, tax revenue as a percentage of GDP fell from 7.5 per cent in 1976-80 to 
7.2 per cent in 1986-88 and stood at 7.7 per cent in 1989-90, The average for developing 
countries in the Asia region was 16.5 per cent for tax revenue and 21.1 per cent for total 
revenue (World Bank, 1989a). | 

Thus the share of foreign financing in relation to total public expenditure has grown 
at a rate of 16.4 per cent a year as between 1980-81 and 1987-88 compared to 13.5 per 
cent for domestic revenues (World Bank, 1989a). As a result forcign aid accounts for 38.6 
per cent of total public expenditures in 1989-90 compared to 35 per cent in 1980-81. 

_ This growth in external dependence for public expenditure programmes was not 
matched by a change in the structure of public expenditure towards devclopment. At the 
margin the share of recurring expenditure had risen from 41 per cent in 1980-81 to 62 per 
cent of total expenditure and the annual development programme had fallen from 55 per 
cent to 34 per cent in this same period (World Bank, 1990). As we observed earlier the 
share of recurring expenditure may well be higher because a number of items of recurring 
expenditure have been concealed within the Annual Development Plan (ADP). Whilst the 
major share of recurring expenditure is not unique to Bangladesh in the developing world, 
the rising share of this expenditure docs suggest the weakness of the savings effort in the 
economy. : 

The fall in the share of development to total public expenditure had meant that the 
financing of the ADP had now become totally dependent on aid even if we accept the 
conventional measure of estimating revenue and devclopment expenditure used by the 
Government of Bangladesh (GOB). Thus in 1980-81 aid financed 64 per cent of the ADP. 
By 1984-85, the end of the Second Five Year Plan (SFYP), the share of aid financing in 
the ADP rose to 94 per cent (World Bank, 1991). By the end of the Third Five Year Plan 
(TFYP) in 1989-90 the share of disbursed aid stood at Tk. 48.6 billion compared to an 
ADP expenditure of Tk. 47 billion (/bid,). In the previous year 1988-89 the share of 
disbursed aid exceeded the ADP. This indicates that in the actual budgetted figure of the 
GOB for these two years foreign aid had not only financed the entire ADP but also 
financed the revenue budget. 


A large part of the Taka component of the ADP always comes from commodity aid. 
The share of commodity aid disbursements, which are converted into Takas rose from 50 
per cent in 1983-84 to 96 per cent in 1989-90. Under this measure 99 per cent of the 
ADP was directly underwritten by project aid and commodity aid, since project aid 
amounted to 64 per cent of the ADP in 1989-90. Aid dependence is on all forecasts likely 

to persist into the 1990s. If we look at the Three-year Core Plan of the GOB which 
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currently provides a measure of a feasible medium term public development programme 
between 1990-91 and 1992-93, 88 per cent of the Tk. 18.9 billion investment target is 
programmed to come from aid (World Bank, 1991). Most of the projects incorporated in 
the core plan are aided projects carried over from the Third Five Year Plan (TFYP) and the 
balance is made up from new projects for which aid has already been negotiated. Thus, the 
newly elected government which took office in March 1991 wss faced with hardly any 
scope for defining its own development agenda and is committed to carry through projects 
which had been identified in the TFYP and for which donors had in most cases committed 
funds. The development option for the next 3 to 5 years is thus the end product of project 
priorities set up by the donors rather than those of the GOB. 


Declining Trends in Saving and Investment 

This heavy dependence on external resources for public expenditure has had its impact 
on the domestic economy. Domestic savings as a percentage of GDP fell from 3.4 per 
cent in 1980-81 to 0.8 per cent in 1989-90 (World Bank, 1991). Low rates of domestic 
savings have to some extent been compensated by higher gross national savings measured 
by the volume of remittances into Bangladesh by migrant workers abroad. This, however, 
is again a Statistical illusion based on the way in which savings are estimated as a 
residual. It is indeed arguable that much of these remittances are in fact utilised as current 
consumption rather than as investment (Mahmud 1986). 


The low savings performance is reflected in low rates of gross investment which have 
in fact declined steadily from 15.9 per cent in 1980-81 to 10.7 per cent in 1989-90 (World 
Bank, 1991). Significantly enough, this decline has been as sharp in private as well as 
‘public investment. Private investment declined every year from 7.2 per cent of GDP in 
1980-81 to 5.6 per cent whilst public investment in this same period contracted from 8.7 
per cent to 5.1 per cent (Jbid.). 

This declining share of investment in GDP is compounded by the changing structure 
of investment in Bangladesh. A more scientifically designed study, compared to estimates 
coming out of the Bangladesh Bureau of Statistics (BBS), computed by Wahiduddin 
Mahmud on the volume and composition of investment is revealing. This study goes to 
the sources of investment in. terms of the trends in acquisition in real terms of the 
components of gross fixed investment. The study indicates that-whilst there has been 
some rise in gross fixed investment (GFD in absolute terms its share of GDP has been 
stagnant as between 1982-83 and 1985-86 and has if anything declined between these two 
terminal points. 

Mahmud’s figures indicate a higher share of investment to GDP than World Bank 
estimates, which show a clear downward trend. His estimates, however, show that whilst 
GFI in constant prices rose between 1982-83 and 1986-87 this was entirely attributed to 
the increase in housing construction, using bricks and mortar, which is really for middle 
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and upper income residences and government offices and residential buildings. The 
absolute increment in housing investment as between 1982-83 and 1986-87 which came 
to Tk. 10.8 billion exceeds the absolute increment in GFI which came to Tk. 9.4 billion. 
This indicate that in the critical area which stimulates growth, acquisition of capital 
goods, investment in real terms declined from Tk. 12.9 billion in 1982-83 to Tk. 11.73 
billion in 1986-87. Other growth related investments such as installation of irrigation 
equipment registered a quite precipitous decline from Tk. 844 million to Tk. 261 million 
in the same period. This indicates that the growth in the productive capacity of the 
economy was if anything contracting both absolutely and relatively and could explain the 
lack of dynamism of the economy. 


The Compulsions of the Aid Bureaucracies 


Bangladesh’s own compulsions drive it to build superfluities into its aid programmes 
and to chose projects which may derive less from the priorities of the people rather than 
the private need of an aid intermediary. However the overdesigning of aid projects owes in 
no small measure to the compulsions of the donor’s themselves. Aid budgets in most 
multilateral agencies and bilateral donor countrics are facing budgetary constraints. Aid 
bureaucracies amongst donors have their own commitments to protect allocations marked 
_ out for particular countries. In the short run reallocation of resources from one country to 
another within a budget cycle is not that easy. Within the bureaucracy particular sections 
and officials identify with a particular country and would like to ensure budgctted 
resources for the country remain as high as possible. Consultants and commercial 
interests who have been associated with a country’s aid programme constitute an effective 
lobby for aid to a particular country. 


A country such as Bangladesh, which in 1989 was the fourth largest recipient of 
Official Development Assistance (ODA) in the Third World, figures large in the aid 
budgets of many multilateral aid donors (WDR, 1991). It is one of the largest recipient of 
loans from the World Bank and within the Bank the third largest recipient of IDA’s soft 
loan funds. It is also one of the largest recipients of assistance from the Asian 
Development Bank. It has thus built up an important aid constituency in many donor 
agencies where officials remain anxious to protect Bangladesh’s aid budget against erosion 
or encroachment from other countries. The country-specific aid bureaucracies thus inject 
their own dynamic into Bangladcsh’s aid programmes. They send out missions to identify 
projects, undertake feasibility studies of projects so identified, evaluate these studies and 
then incorporate the project into the aid budgct for a particular year. 


In most cases the identification of the project is a collusive exercise with a particular 
agency in Bangladesh and the supervising ministry. In 4 number of cases there is a private 
agenda where a particular private entreprencur, sccking a commission from the sale of 
equipment under the project or a share of the construction or consultancy contract may in 
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collusion with prospective equipment suppliers and contractors of the donor country 
initiate the project. The Bangladeshi may persuade the concerned local official agency of 
the worth of the project and his counterpart would likewise convince the aid agency in the 
donor country. Obviously this collusion is more feasible in bilateral aid projects where 
aid sources remain tied to a particular country source of supply. However cven in 
multilateral aided project collusion between local agents and foreign consultants can 
influence the specification of a project to suit suppliers/contractors from a particular 
country. 


Overdesigning of Aid Projects 


It does not however follow that there is some business interests ticd in with all 
projects. In many multilateral aid projects in Bangladesh the recipient agency, consultants 
and donor agency officials follow their own agenda in over—programming aid projects. 
The donor burcaucracy may have set a target for Bangladesh for the year and can only hit 
this target if 3 or 4 projects with a particular level of aid financing are cleared for 
- placement before the Board for approval within the budget year. Thus for example, a 
particular donor agency had earmarked $ 400 million for Bangladesh in a budget year. This 
ceiling was made up of a number of projects/programmes, some in the range of $ 50-100 
million. If any one project was not finalised for negotiation the aid target would crash and . 
would reflect poorly on the officials in the donor agency who were nursing this project to 
fruition. 


It is thus burcaucratically a lot easicr to identify and evaluate a few big projects and 
process this for clearance. This therefore creates a collusive interest between the donor and 
recipient bureaucracy to inflate the size of onc project rather than to seek out a larger 
number of small projects: cach of which has to be evaluated, supervised during 
implementation and administered in the completion phase. 

Given the particular dynamics of the donor agencies a large number of aided projects 
in Bangladesh are being overdesigned. This means that a project which may take $ 10 
million to realise its intrinsic purpose will cnd up: budgetted at $ 20 million. The 
additional $ 10 million will be largely superfluous to the needs of the particular project. 
The superfluities may derive from provisions for forcign consultants, project 
administration costs, vehicles, office equipment, forcign travel (Sobhan, 1990). 

Paradoxically software project directed towards poverty alleviation are particularly 
vulnerable to such padding of expenditures. Hardware projects such as the construction of 
a power plant tié up a large part of the project aid in the cost of equipment and its 
installation. Quite often the project may be overdesigned so that equipment suppliers, 
forcign commission agents and local contractors can maximise their private gain. Such 
equipment—specific projects have permitted quite spectacular opportunities for enrichment 
of the colluding parties. 
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This tendency may be illustrated with reference to a particular joint venture fertiliser 
project. This project was estimated to cost $ 275 million, based on the cost of plants of 
similar capacity and technology in other Third World countries (Huq and Islam, 1991). 
The project was put out for competitive bidding to ascertain the price but prior to the 
opening of the bids, the concerned public sector agency in collusion with decision makers 
at the highest level sought to conclude a negotiated purchase with a particular contractor. 
This bid initially came in at $ 585 million. Negotiations with the party at the orders of 
the concerned ministries brought the bid down to $ 325 million which indicates the 
leeway built into the project. However these negotiations were then overridden under the 
orders of the highest authority in Bangladesh and a contract was concluded for $ 480 
million with the very same contractor who had offcred after negotiations to commission 
the plant for $ 325 million. The ostensible reason for the escalation was the inclusion of 
improved technology and additional features but these were not subject to objective 
evaluation or compctitive bidding. In the proccss Bangladesh ended up with an 
overdesigned and over capitalised plant which will have to pay for itself either through 
budgetary financing of its operating losses or through raising the price of fertiliser to poor 
farmers. 


Collusion between the Private and Public Sector in Aid Programmes 


There are many such projects in Bangladesh’s development portfolio. Most of these 
projects originated with a commission agent, who persuades a minister to patronise the 
project, possibly for mutual bencfit. Under the recently fallen regime the minister used to 
bypass normal evaluation procedures and had the project approved by the chief executive 
of the country. This was possible because the President had revised the Rules of Business 
so that he became the final clearing authority for all projects. This in the normal course 
of events meant that a project had to be technically evaluated by the Planning 
Commission and cleared by an Inter-ministcrial Project Evaluation Committee chaired by 
the concerned Member of the Planning Commission. Projects above a certain size went 
- up to the Economic Committee of the National Economic Council (ECNEC) chaired by 
the Minister of Planning. However once the President assumed the final right to approve 
projects, all the clearance procedures could be bypassed and the project could be cleared by 
the President. 


Whilst the project approval procedures indicated above were often cumbersome and 
frustrating to both donors and executing agencics they did impose a certain discipline over 
the selection of projects. Once the President assumed sovereign powers for project 
clearance, projects which were quite arbitrarily conccived or originally found unworthy by 
the Planning Commission, could bypass the prevailing clearance procedures by obtaining 
Presidential approval. Once such a project was approved by the President it could be sent 
to the External Relations Division (ERD) to line up aid. In most cases since the project 
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had been built around a particular source of supply the President could instruct the ERD 
to seek aid from a particular country. Such projects may eventually have had to be 
retrospectively ratified by the Executive Committee of the National Economic Council 
(ECNEC) or could go through to the implementation phase without formal ratification 
and on the basis of the President's mandate. There are many such completed or near 
completed projects floating around the GOB which come before ECNEC for post-facto 
approval or to accommodate cost overruns. 


The Implication of Overdesigning Aid Projects 


It was hardly surprising under such circumstances that a number of projects, which 
could in no way be classified as being of top priority for a poor country such as 
Bangladesh, were approved for aid financing. It was no less surprising that many of these 
projects were overdesigned or simply overpriced where they did not have to face the 
inconvenience of competitive bidding. 


In the short run prevailing arrangements for project preparation, approval and external 
financing contributed to the waste of scarce resources, enrichment of a number of 
intermediaries and possibly corruption at various levels of decision making from the 
highest level to those at the project level. In the longer run Bangladesh still has to 
assume financial liabilities for projects where these were offered under loan financing, 
even on soft terms and the costs of running projects where overdesigning may have 
undermined the cost effectiveness of the project. Whilst there are many other reasons to be 
discussed later, compromising the operating efficiency of the project, overdesigning 
remains an important element in the low returns gencrated by a large number of our 
development projects. 


The Mistargetting of Poverty Alleviation Projects 

The overdesigning of hardware projects has certain obvious features to it. In contrast, 
in the software projects, as for instance projects designed to alleviate rural poverty, it 
remains more difficult to identify their focus and outcome. Most projects are designed to 
provide credit and/or skill enhancement to targetted groups of the poor in order to increase 
their capabilities to earn a livelihood. As with the hardware projects a variety of donors 
contribute aid for such projects. 

A recent study undertaken in the Planning Commission of poverty alleviation 
programmes under the GOB identificd 25 such projects undertaken in 8 different ministries 
and funded by 15 different donors. Some of the donors funded more than one project and 
some projects were co-financed by more than one donor. The donors included the UNDP, 
World Bank/IDA, ADB, UNICEF, EEC, Japan, Denmark, Sweden, U.K. and Canada. The 
projects were mostly targetted to deliver credit or training and skill upgradation to the 
poor. 
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Most of these projects aimed to set up their own bureaucracy with provisions for 
administrative overheads, buildings, office equipments, vehicles and consultancy. Out of 
16 projects for which data were at hand 9 projects invested 20-50 per cent in such 
overhead costs, 4 invested 50-75 per cent and 3 invested above 75 per cent of the project 
cost. The balance of the project cost goes for the focal point of these projects which 
envisage training and credit for the poor. Though even under the training head there are 
elements of in-built waste which could be reduced. However even if we accept that 
training and credit expenditures go exclusively to the poor, the present structure of the 
project budget indicates that the delivery cost of training and credit to the poor takes away 
on average more than 50 per cent of the project costs. 

= This proliferation of aided poverty projects contributes to the high delivery cost 
because each donor prefers to negotiate their own programme bilaterally with a particular 
ministry. As a result one agency of the government may be duplicating or even 
triplicating programmes for particular groups of the poor. Since cach aid project carries its 
own overhead the costs of the project rise and the delivery of credit and training to the 
poor-is correspondingly abridged. The problem derives from the inability of the GOB to 
put together a coherent anti-poverty programme which can create a common delivery 
structure which cuts down much of the overhead costs'and releases these resources to reach 
a larger number of the poor. 


Donor Leverage over Bangladesh’s Development Policies 

The fact that aid is now determining both the direction and structure of Bangladesh’s 
development programmes demonstrates the depreciating authority of the GOB in retaining 
control over the direction of Bangladesh’s development. This weakness derives from the 
GOB’s inability to mobilise adequate development resources, improve the efficiency of 
resource use and design its own policies. The donors have thus become progressively 
more assertive in seeking policy reforms from the GOB. This tendency is obviously not 
limited to Bangladesh and reflects a world wide trend where donors in general but 
particularly the Bretton Woods Institutions (BWI), the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF), have sought to promote stabilisation and structural adjustment 
programmes within their client states in the Third World. 

Without reference to the expericnce of all other Third World countries it is difficult to 
say whether ‘donors exercise an unduly high leverage over the GOB’s development 
policies. However the extent to which they seck to influence policy in Bangladesh 
remains quite breathtaking in its compass. Over the years the donors have been increasing 
the number of conditionalities attached to'any project loan agreement. However with the 
increasing resort to programme loans in place of the former Commodity loans the World 
Sa and the ADB have been providing the GOB cash foreign exchange on condition that 
policy reforms are carried through in a variety of arcas of the economy. Some of the 
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programme loans used in recent years for imposing such conditionalities on the GOB 
include : 


The Industrial Sector Credit ~= World Bank 
The Energy Sector Credit — ~ do — 
The Financial Sector Credit —— ~- do — 
The Small Irrigation Credit -l — do — 
The Food Crop Sector Loan . — ADB 
The Public Enterprise Loan — — do —- 


In each of these sectors the GOB has to commit itself to a programme of reforms 
designed to improve the management of the sector. Thus for example, in the Industrial 
Sector Credit of the World Bank commitments are sought for import liberalisation and 
privatisation of public enterpriscs. In the Energy Sector Credit, institutional change are 
sought to ensure reduction in system loss. These include the break up of the Power 
Development Board with a separate public agency being hived off to exclusively handle 
the marketing of electricity whilst the Power Board concentrates on generation of 
electricity. There is an unspecified agenda underlying this provision that these power 
marketing agencies will eventually be privatised. 

The Financial Sector reforms were designed to improve loan recovery and market 
orientation of the financial sector. The reform package attached to the World Bank 
Programme credit included provisions for interest rate liberalisation. This includes a more 
flexible approach to interest rate determination, discontinuing provision for differential 
interest rates for special areas or sectors and replacing it with a generalised rediscount 
facility. The proposed reform measures for improving debt collection include provisioning 
against bad debts, setting up of special financial courts and publicising the names of 
defaulters. Institutional reforms include the tightening up of the supervisory role of the 
Bangladesh Bank, financial restructuring of the Nationalised Commercial Banks (NCBs) 
and strengthening of the capital market. 

The Small Irrigation Credit of the World Bank and the Food Crop Sector loan of 
ADB contain a provision that the GOB would dismantle the Bangladesh Agricultural 
Development Corporation (BADC) which used to purchase and distribute fertiliser and 
install irrigation equipment in the rural areas at subsidised rates. They include policy 
conditionalitics under the loan provisions for the complete elimination of all fertiliser 
subsidies (under earlier programme loan conditionality of both the World Bank and 
USAID fertiliser distribution had been completely privatised so that only production and 
import were left in the public sector); the sale of all irrigation equipment in stock with 
the BADC along with the complete liberalisation of import of shallow tubewells so that 
farmers could buy irrigation equipment from any source free of duties. There was rather 
peculiar clause that this credit could not be used for local procurement of irrigation 
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equipment. This has left our local industry in a state of disuse and possible liquidation 
which is hardly conducive to promoting industrialisation. 

The above measure of conditionalitics just provides a sample of the conditionalities 
on offer in our aid programmes. Many of these loans carry a provision for cross 
conditionality. Thus the clearance of the GOB under the Small Irrigation Credit with the 
World Bank could be held up because conditions for desubsidisation of fertiliser under the 
ADB’s Food Crop Sector Loan have not been fulfilled. Under this loan which 
whimsically was christened the Mother of All Loans because its conditionalities crop up 
in other loans there was even an attempt to link a compensatory loan by the ADB for the 
extra financial burden imposed on Bangladesh by the Gulf War with obligations under this 
and other loans. Default conditions under the World Bank’s Energy Sector Credit could 
- Involve suspension of aid by the FRG, U.K., Japan and ADB to other energy sector 
projects. 


` The Donors Call the Tune 


Most of the macro-economic polity reforms sought from the GOB have been 
summarised in a Policy Framework Paper which was prepared after the failure of the 
Bangladesh Aid Consortium meeting in Paris in 1990. Prior to that meeting the World 
Bank had prepared an unusually critical country economic memorandum (CEM), which it 
presents every year to the participants of the consortium mecting. The 1990 report 
focussed on the growing inefficiency, mismanagement and malfeasance which 
characterised the development process in Bangladesh and sought a wide range of policy 
reforms of the GOB which included : 

— A major program of financial stabilisation 

— Investment prioritisation 

— Control of non-essential expenditure 


— Implementation of recommendations of a Donor-GOB Task Force on more 
effective utilisation of commodity and project aid 

— Improvement in the management of the public food distribution system 

— Structural reform of the tax system and improvement of tax administration. 

The Bank recommended in its CEM that Donors should make a commitment of upto 

_ $2 billion for FY 1990-91 subject to their agenda of policy reforms being accepted by 

the GOB. Otherwise commitments may be scaled down to $ 1.5 billion (World Bank, 

1990). . 

As it turned out, the GOB delegation was exposed to severe criticism of its economic 
management at the Paris Consortium meeting in April 1990. At the end of the day a 
number of donors did not make any aid pledges, and it was agreed that the final pledging 
of aid be subject to the GOB giving categorical commitments to accept and implement an 
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agreed set of policy reforms. These commitments and actions would be reviewed in a 
special consortium meeting scheduled to be held in Dhaka in November 1990. 


To give substance to these commitments the Policy Framework Paper (PFP) not 
only itemised most of the commitments demanded by the donors but also attached a 
timetable to each action. At the same time the GOB was advised to enter into an 
Enhanced Structural Adjustment Facility (ESAF) stabilisation programme with the IMF 
as a token of good faith. The ESAF requirements were concluded with the IMF and an 
agreement on the PFP concluded by the Autumn of 1990. 


The November consortium meeting was held in Dhaka on a note of optimism, with 
the World -Bank in its documentation for the meeting showing its appreciation of the 
GOB’s commitment to the Bank-Fund reform agenda. There was however an element of 
irony in this late appreciation by the donors of the promise of good behaviour by the 
Ershad Government. At the very time the Aid Consortium met in Dhaka in November 
1990 the political mobilisation against the Ershad regime was moving to its climax. 
During the period of the consortium meeting a gencral strike was observed in Dhaka and a 
mass public meeting held at the Pantha Path, the highway opposite the Hotel Sonargaon, 
where the consortium delegates were in residence. The blessing of the donors at that 
meeting proved insufficient to save the regime which was swept away within a month of 
that meeting. President Ershad, in the face of the intensifying movement against his 
autocratic rule, handed over power on 4 December 1990 to a caretaker government headed 
by Chief Justice Shahabuddin Ahmad. 


Aid and Governance 

An earlier generation of determinists might have argued that Bangladesh’s aid 
dependence was the outcome of a world system which sought to enmesh Third World 
countries in perpetual relations of domination and dependency. Without prejudice to the 
intellectual merits and historical validity of dependency thcory the approach followed in 
this discussion secks to be more inductive in its argument. It has been argued by me in 
earlier writings (Sobhan, 1982) that aid dependence originated in our own failures of 
governance. It was really the incapacity of successive governments to mobilise adequate 
domestic resources and to use aid and investment more efficiently which created the 
climate for growing dependence on outside donors. This can be secn from the evidence 
that two decades of unrclieved aid dependence to sustain our development has not yielded a 
particularly satisfactory harvest for the pcople of Bangladesh. Economic growth remains 
uneven and the extent of poverty remains as pervasive. 


The Growth of the National Economy 


If we review within the historical context discussed above trends in the economy 
_ during the last two decades there would be some expectation of more rapid and sustained 
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growth in output and investiment following the move from the recovery to the 
development phase of the economy. It is appropriate to see the period 1972-75 as a period 
of recovery where the downturn in indices of performance should have been corrected after 
the rehabilitation of the infrastructure and acquisition of greater experience in 
administration and entrepreneurship. It would, however, be more realistic to reckon that 
the recovery phase would have carried on for at least five years so that the 1969-70 level 
of economic activity should have been realised by about 1976-77. This period broadly 
coincides with the life of the First Five Year Plan, 1973-78, so that the Second Plan 
period from 1978-83 should have been the phase where a process of growth and structural 
change was put underway. The Third Plan period from 1983-88 should have witnessed 
some parametric changes in the economy in rclation to rates of savings, investment and 
the structure of the economy. | 


As will be apparent from the historical data no such trends were established within 
the economy. The economy registered no sustained growth or disccmible structural change 
nor did its rate of investment and self-financing of development demonstrate any clearly 
defined upward trend between 1975 and the present. 


If we look at aggrcgate growth rates, annual average GDP growth ratcs have declined 
- over successive time periods from 4.9 per cent in 1973-75 to 3.97 per cent in 1976-81 to 
3.18 per cent in 1982-89. A good harvest in 1989-90 boosted growth to 5.7 per cent. But 
this does not disturb the flat trajectory of growth of the Bangladesh economy in the 
1980's. The high growth rates between 1973 and 1975 would have been higher still if we 
took 1972-73 as the base year, duc to the low levels of economic activity being registered 
in the immediate aftermath of liberation., Low growth rates in the 1980's have been 
compounded by instability in the growth of the economy. Thus in the 10 years between 
1981 and 1991 growth rates of GDP declined in 5 years (1981-82, 1984-85, 1986-87, 
1987-88 and 1990-91, (World Bank, 1991). In 1987-88 and 1988-89 which were years 
when the economy was afflicted by floods, the GDP growth rates were 2.1 per cent and 
2.3. per cent respectively which was below the population growth rate of 2.5 per cent. 
- This means per capita growth rate was negative for these two ycars. Since then there has 
been some recovery but in 1990-91 there was another down turn where growth of GDP 
fell from 5.7 per cent in the earlier year to 3.5 to 4 per cent (World Bank, 1991). 


The aggregate growth trends for the economy do not suggest a dynamic economy 
which has been able to sustain growth over the last decade. Indecd it is significant that 
during a period when the phase of economic recovery has becn accomplished, some 
institutional reforms initiated and the process of privatisation and exposure of the 
economy to market forces accelerated, aggregate growth should have been at its lowest and 
also so unstable. This does not indicate that the $ 13 billion already disbursed by our 
donors in Bangladesh since liberation has done a great deal to create conditions for 
sustained growth of the economy. 
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Sectoral Trends in the Economy 


If we look at sectoral growth rates it is significant that in the area most exposed to 
externally imposed policy changes, the manufacturing sector, growth rates have 
systematically declined and in the 1981-89 period averaged 3.4 per cent compared to 4.6 
per cent for the 1975-80 and 31.9 per cent in the 1973-75 period where again the base year 
production was low. Growth rates for the manufacturing sector of 2.7 per cent in both 
1987-88 and 1988-89 were the lowest since 1982-83. Indced the revival of manufacturing 
output in 1989-90, an improvement on 1987-89, is not expected to be as robust as for 
agriculture and reflects the fact that the problems faced by the manufacturing sector are of 
a more durable nature (World Bank, 1990). 


To the extent that manufacturing growth is influenced by agricultural growth, 
agricultural GDP growth, except in 1989-90, has itself been sluggish and indeed in the 
last decade has barcly kept pace with population increase. 


It is significant that the fastest growing scctors in the economy have been electricity 
and gas, both public utilities, where large scale investments have increased production 
capacity, public services and construction. The construction boom has been heavily 
underwritten by public expenditures and public sector financing of private construction. 


If we look at recent trends in industrial production the performance of the sector in 
the 1980's has not been particularly impressive. The 1980's are important because the 
period coincides with a phase of accelerated privatisation of the manufacturing sector and 
policy reforms designed to promote private economic activity. In contrast mining and 
electricity, both public sector activities, have grown the fastest. If, however, we look at 
manufacturing where the contribution of the private sector has, at the margin, been the 
most visible, we find growth has been sluggish. The index of manufacturing production 
has indced registered only a 51 per cent increase as between the war disturbed period of 
1973-74 and 1987-88. Indeed between 1981-82 on the eve of the New Industrial Policy 
reforms and 1987-88, production has increased by only cight points a growth rate of only 
0.8 per cent a year. 

If we disaggregate this we sce that in 15 out of 38 industrics production fell as 
between 1981-82 and 1987-88. Indeed cven amongst the 23 industrics which registered 
some growth, only five namely, flour milling, newsprint, fertiliser, lamps and bulbs and 
rubber products registered sustained growth over the period. Other industries experienced 
sizeable fluctuations from year to ycar. Indeed if we look at the major industries defined as 
having a weightage in the manufacturing index of above 4 per cent, we see that 
performance has becn weak. In the case of jute and textiles where the major 
denationalisation of public enterprises was concentrated, production trends have been the 
most disappointing. In the case of jute, Bangladcsh’s lcading manufacturing industry, 
output in the post-dcenationalisation period, which effectively dates from 1983-84, when 
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_ the process of disinvestment was completed, production has been uniformly lower than in 
the years preceding denationalisation, 1980-81 and 1981-82, when all jute mills were 
located in the public sector. 


In the case of cotton textiles, where high growth was registered in garment 
manufacturing the production trends in the principal component of the industry, mill 
manufacture of textiles, excecded the 1980-81 indexed figure of 115 in only two years, 
1984-85 and 1986-87 which again is probably entirely due to the dynamism of the 
garment sector. In the case of spinning/weaving mills where denationalisation was 
focussed, output fell. 


Iron and steel, the other major sector in manufacturing, output fell quite noticeably. 
Tobacco products, after disinvestment, located cntircly in the private sector, also registered 
a declining trend. Sugar production, largely in the public sector fell quite sharply between 
1982-83 and 1985-86 after which production began to rise but production today still 
remains below the peak period of 1981-82. Only in the case of chemical fertilisers, still 
located entirely in the public sector, did production increase substantially and secularly. 
This owed both to expansion in capacity and noticcable improvements in rates of capacity 
utilisation which for a number of mills has in recent years exceeded 100 per cent. 


Lack of Structural Change in the Economy. 


Given the weak performance of the industrial sector it is not surprising that the 
economy has experienced very little structural change. This is usually associated, in the 
early phase of development, with a move out of agriculture and into industry. Thus the 
share of manufacturing in GDP which was 7.8 per cent in 1969-70 had increased to only 
9.78 per cent by 1987-88. At the margin what structural change was registercd marked a 
move away from agriculture whose sectoral share feil from 53.3 per cent in 1969-70 to 
48.74 per cent in 1987-88. Here the fastest growing sector was public services which in 
1987-88 accounted for 6.86 per cent of GDP. Other componcnts of the service sector 
largely constitute low paying, low productivity activities, which serve as a refuge for 
insufficient economic activity in.the agricultural and industrial sector and reflects the 
deformation of the economy rather than its modernisation. 


Aid and Economic Performance 


The impact of aid on the conditions of life of the people remains difficult to define. 
There is an ongoing debate on the cxtent to which the growth of poverty in Bangladesh 
has been arrested. Problems with methodology and data from the Houschold Income and 
Expenditure Survey makcs it difficult to confirm whether any clear trend in the levels of 
poverty is discernible. What is however cvident is that the most recent evidence on 
poverty shows that as of 1989-90, some 42 million pcople, 35 per cent of the 
.. population, still live in conditions of poverty (Sen, BIDS, 1991). Life expectancy at birth 
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has remained unchanged at 56.0 in 1988 compared to 56.9 in 1980 (World Bank, 1991). 
Infant mortality has fallen very marginally from 101.4 in 1980 to 98 in 1989. Chronic 
malnutrition has remained largely unchanged with 56.1 per cent of the population reported 
as chronically undernourished in 1985-86 compared to 57.3 per cent in 1981-82. Adult 
literacy has risen marginally from 25.8 in. 1974 to 33 per cent in 1987. School attendance 
ratio’s show that enrolment have risen for 5-9 years old from 18.7 per cent in 1974 to 
22.5 per cent in 1981. But for all other age-groups 1.c. 10-14, 15-19 the ratios marginally 
declined, whilst for 20-24 they stayed the same. This suggests that marginal 
improvements in primary school enrolment have not ensurcd improvements in the 
retention of children in these schools. 


Whilst the debate may go on about the exact percentage point of improvement or 
decline registered in our conditions of life there is no debate that compared to most other 
countries in Asia, Bangladesh has registered a weak growth performance, has a rather large 
number of its citizens living in poverty and has a poor record of human resource 
development (HRD) where it ranks at 136 out of 160 on the UNDP Human Development 
index (UNDP, 1991). 


Beneficiaries from Aid 


What impact has been registered by aid on the economy of Bangladesh must thus be 
measured in terms of its micro-impact on bencficiarics from particular programmes or in 
terms of particular groups who have directly bencfittcd from aid programmes. Thus 
various aid funded rural works programmes as between 1980 and 1988 gave employment 
on average to 1-4 million people per year. However this was only seasonal and such aided 
employment covered only 10 per cent of the underemploycd rural population (World 
Bank, 1990, Table 4.2). Aid programmes from the World Food Programme (WFP) in 
1987-88 supported 500,000 poor rural women under their Vulncrable Group Development 
(VGD) programme, The Public Food Distribution System (PF) reached Food Aid to an 
even wider constituency than the works programmes through the village rationing 
programme and targeted subsidised food to the urban non-poor such as the armed forces, 
government and public enterprise employces, industrial workers in large industries and 
primary school teachers. In total such bencficiarics may not add up to much but it does 
create 4 quite significant constituency directly bencfitting from food aid. 


In aggregate terms aid beneficiarics may be limited in number. But this is 
compensated by the power and influence of a much smaller constituency of aid 
beneficiaries. This class includes the industrialists who borrowed moncy from aid-financed 
DFIs.or who run their factories on forcign exchange provided as commodity or 
programme aid to finance recurring imports; commission agents for aided projects, both 
legal and illicit; construction contractors on aided projects; local consultants working 
under various aid financed programmes of technical assistance; public employces whose 
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jobs are directly related to an aided project, as for instance an overseer in a public works 
project, a research assistant in a TA programme, a school teacher in an aid assisted 
school. Many of these designated beneficiaries and other public employees become 
contingent beneficiaries through use of aid financed transport vehicles, modern office 
equipment, including airconditioners, and enjoy possibilities of foreign travel. Some who 
actually accept illegal gratification from aid indentors or even from donors in order to 
expedite a project retain sizeable bencfits from the aid regime (Sobhan and Hashemi in 
Sobhan, 1990). 


Apart from the direct cash/employment beneficiaries of aid, all those who use 
electricity, natural gas, piped water, telephones, mctalled roads, or even rural carth roads, 
public health and family planning services, institutions of education and even overseas 
education may in varying degrees be enjoying such services because donors funded various 
projects in each of these areas. The worth of aid to this constituency of direct and indirect 
aid beneficiarics can only be measured if one assumes that there would be no aid at all 
available. This would lead obviously to an increase in unemployment, decline in crop and 
manufacturing output due to lowered access to intermediate imports, increased inflationary 
pressure due to lower levels of availability of food and domestic manufactures, plus 
serious constraints for consumers of social and physical infrastructure services. If all such 
aided projects were never to have been, the social economic consequences of such 
deprivation would have physically undermined any regime in Bangladesh over the last 20 
years, 


The Opportunity Cost of Aid 


In practice such a possibility remains somewhat academic. It should be difficult to 
project a situation where all aid flows would cease. What is however a more realistic 
scenario would be that aid flows decline. Here it would be a moot question as to how far 
such a decline in aid could not be compensated by enhanced use of installed capacity. The 
power sector runs a system loss of 40 per cent or more. A 100 per cent cut in this system 
loss would be the equivalent of a 20 per cent increase in generating capacity. This in 
Bangladesh could include the capacity of the second unit of the Ghorasal and Ashuganj 
power plants. Improvement in the turn around time for railways would compensate for 
loss of aid to finance enhancement of carrying capacity. Improving capacity use in 
industry could significantly increase growth rates of manufacturing output. Not all such 
cases of capacity use could compensate for loss of aid. Thus aid for a road in Netrakona 
would not be substituted by the improvement by 1 per cent of capacity use of all roads in 
Bangladesh. Better use of hospital and school facilitics in Cox’s Bazar would not help the 
deprived of Jessore or Patuakhali. 


What is however happening because of this large scale dependence on aid is the 
progressive erosion in our capacity to use resources more efficiently and to mobilise 
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domestic resources. In many areas of the economy the pressure on public agencies to 
improve the operating performance or capacity use of public investments is partially 
constrained by the knowledge that donors are willing to fund new increments to capacity. 
In some cases this trade off is deliberate. Aid programmes which provide power 
distribution equipment, irrigation equipment, iron and steel products, communications 
equipment, expatriate technical assistance could be funding import of goods and services 
where inadequate domestic capacity is at hand. This is not simply a matter of direct 
competition. In most cases the project specifications preclude use of domestic capacities. 
Thus a TA project will ab initio budget for local and foreign consultants rather than spell 
out a job specification and see whether local expertise can do the job. It is not surprising 
that perhaps 90 per cent of expatriate consultants could be substituted by local 
professionals thereby saving several hundred million dollars for the aid budget. To the 
extent that this TA is a form of tied aid whcre Bangladesh either takes it in the form of 
expatriate consultants or do not get it at all, such aid becomes a form of transaction cost 
for Bangladesh’s need to access aid. Similarly where aid funds import of goods which are 
locally available it reflects the weakness of the GOB to generate resources to procure these 
goods locally. 


Aid and the Savings Gap 

At the heart of the problem lics the weakness in domestic resource mobilisation. 
This is evident from the fact that aided imports do not merely substitute domestic 
capacities, they also pay for procurement of domestic goods and services in Takas. Thus 
aid programmes paying the Taka salaries of school teachers, family planning workers, 
fuel costs of project vehicles or local consultancy services are really substituting our 
inability to generate Taka resources. In the early days of aid in the 1950s and 1960s aid 
was meant to cover the foreign exchange gap. There most if not all items which could be 
financed from local currency remained outside the purview of aid. In the case of education, 
aid funded only foreign scholarships and lab equipment not teacher’s salaries. It was 
argued then and continues to be argued today that the main constraint to aid utilisation 
was lack of local currency rcsources. This suggested that the savings-investment gap 
could not match the foreign exchange gap so that aid also had to compensate this savings 
gap otherwise critical projects in health, education, family planning, rural development 
would remain inaccessible to aid which would largely go to imported hardware intensive 
sectors such as energy and industry. What may thus have been valid in the short run has 
now become ingrained in the development culture of Bangladesh. The old argument about 
Taka shortages raised in the late 1950s is still in currency in 1991. 

Donors and user agencies justify a project on the grounds that GOB will have to put 
up little or no resources for the project with the donor picking up the tab for all the 
foreign currency and most of the Taka expenditure. Thus a new criteria for project 
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- selection has become increasingly acceptable — the low share of the GOB contribution. It 
is hardly surprising that all government agencics remain preoccupicd with not only 
structuring projects with maximum dependence on aid but they now choose to convert 
budget expenditures traditionally met under the revenue-account into development 
projects. Thus what passes for a school development programme may merely be a devise 
to move school tcachers or health care workers from the revenuc to the development 
budget. Many projects of this nature, such as for instance the Agricultural Extension 
project, which has a high Taka component funded under an IDA loan, are renewed almost 
in perpetuity to ensure that the salaries of extension workers remain in the ADP rather 
than bécome a recurring liability on the revenue budget. 


Aid as Patronage 


The overwhelming compulsion of the devclopment burcaucracy to access aid is not 
merely an issue of weakness in domestic resource mobilisation. An important part of this 
bureaucracy now depends on those aid programmes for incremental improvements in their 
personal life style and working conditions. For those who have a more material stake aid 
means substantial wealth. - 


For those who control the dispensation of public resources access to aid is a source of 
patronage. It increascs the command over jobs and resources. It follows that for any 
government in Bangladesh aid is political power. The more aid at the disposal of the 
government the more patronage it commands. The provision of jobs, the scope for 
commissions and peculation are matched by the election gains from being able to locate 
an aided project in a particular arca. 

More immediate political bencfits for any regime come from, the fact that access to 
aid reduces pressure on the GOB to increase the fiscal burden of the voting population or 
to take unpopular managerial decisions to improve performance. Two locomotives funded 
by Canadian aid operating at low capacity are a dircct substitute for improving the turn 
around time of a locomotive by 50 per cent. But to do so would demand disciplinary 
action against recalcitrant railway employees which could provoke industrial action. 


Inefficiencies in Project Implementation. 


__ The opportunities of political and private gain from the aid Tegime today makes the 
access to aid the primary development activity of the GOB. A social anthropologist may 
one day study the time use of development ministrics in Bangladesh. They may find that 
70 per cent of the energies of the ministry are invested in planning and negotiating aid 
worthy projects. Another 20 per cent of burcaucratic time is spent in supervising the 
actual implementation of a project where aid funds are committed. 


It thus comes as no surprise that such aid projects face cost and time overruns. As a 
result the aid pipeline has more than doubled from $ 2.45 billion as on 1st July 1980 to 
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$ 5.6 billion on Ist July 1990. This largely, reflects the decline in the project aid 
utilisation ratio (measured as the per cent of aid disbursed in a year to the opening 
pipeline at the beginning of the year), from an annual average of 43.95 per cent in FY 
1972-75 to 23.3 per cent in the FY 1976-82 period to 17.6 per cent in the FY 1983-88 
period (World Bank, 1989). 

Most ministries rarcly keep track of the cclerity or efficiency with which aided 
projects are implemented. The only source of information available to the GOB is the 
periodic report of the IMED in the Ministry of Planning which circulates proformas to 
the ministries on project implementation and collates these returns for presentation in 
periodic reports to the Planning Ministry. The IMED reports are themselves a cause for 
concem at the poor project implementation performance. But these reports rarely capture 
the real state of a project unless it is backed up by field inspections by IMED which is 
both infrequent and erratic in quality. The reports of IMED are infrequently discussed in 
the Planning Ministry or indecd at any interministerial level where the Planning Ministry 
can take other ministrics to task or even use IMED data to withhold ADP fund releases. 
The ministries themselves kecp no record of the pace of project implementation or the 
reason for poor performance so that they can take corrective action. 


This indifference towards the fate of projects costing millions of dollars which may 
have taken many man-years to negotiate is a measure of the priorities and perspective of 
the GOB, particularly over the last decade. This leaves the concerned donor agency as the 
only body to monitor the progress of the project. The poor state of project 
implementation has become a major cause for concern of the donors who commissioned 
studies on utilisation of project and commodity aid and then set up a Donor-GOB Task 
Force to identify action for the implementation of the recommendations of the Task 
Force. The fact that the GOB had taken so little action to act on the recommendations was 
one of the principal arcas of contention between the donors and the GOB in the April 
1990 Aid consortium mecting. 


The Fate of Aided Projects 


Whilst the review of project implementation remains poor, the review of project 
outcome remains virtually non-existent. Neither the Ministry of Planning nor any line 
ministry can provide either an inventory of completed and operational projects or any 
serviceable information on the fate of the projects. There is no machinery in the GOB to 
track down the fate of hundreds of projects with a sunk investment of many billions of 
dollars. As a result there are aid projects the length and breadth of Bangladesh from seed 
multiplication farms to primary health care centres, from institutes of technology to 
poverty eradication programmes, which constitute a sort of black hole in the development 
universe of Bangladesh. Nothing comes out and nothing is heard of these projects. If 
some data is generated about poor performance there is no inclination to know why 
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performance is poor or to do anything about it. This indifference has obviously 
contributed to the low rates of return on public investment and is a significant 
contributory factor to the poor capacity for domestic resource mobilisation demonstrated 
by the GOB. This suggests that a cornucopia of untapped resources lie congealed within 
the graveyard of aided projects which now populate Bangladesh. 

Strangely enough few of the donors take much interest in the long term fate of their 
projects. Whilst project completion reports are common for many donors, few donors 
commission post-project evaluation excrcises to see how much of the fanciful 
expectations written into the project feasibility and appraisal reports has been realised. 
Whilst the indifference of the donors to their investments merits surprise we will in the 
concluding section of this study try to discuss the reasons for the GOB’s indifference and 
relate this to the nature of governance in Bangladesh. 


Poor Aid Use and Donor Responses 


The poor record of project implementation, the indifference towards improving the 
efficiency of sunk investments and the weak capacity for domestic resource mobilisation 
has meant that the donors now carry the entire burden of development activity in 
Bangladesh. Their frustration at our poor development performance has given way to 
anger and contempt at our incapacity to improve our performance. The increasing severity 
of donor conditionalities derives from the detcriorating performance of the government. 
What is even more galling to the donors is the fact that the GOB readily succumbs to 
their policy advise and has embraced virtually the entire agenda of donor policies placed 
before it over the last decade and a half. Since the late 1970s the donors have virtually 
dictated the entire policy agenda of Bangladesh. Since 1982, Bangladesh has figured as 
something of a show case for successful implementation of structural adjustment reforms. 
This positive response of the GOB is reflected in the enthusiastic reports of the World 
Bank in thcir CEM throughout the 1983-90 period. The 1990 report was thus the 
outcome not just of anger at the GOB ‘but was a cry of frustration at the poor results of a 
willing pupil who had wholchcartedly embraced the BWI agenda on policy reforms. 


The World Bank appcars to have ruled out the possibility of any flaws in their 
prescription for the GOB. They project what they believe to be a universal formulae for 
the ills facing the developing world so there was no reason why this should not be 
prescribed for Bangladesh. If the prescriptions could not cither improve the rate of growth, 
Stimulate savings and investment, realise structural change and appreciably narrow the 
external resource gap, the fault must lic with the poor implementation capacity and indeed 
the sincerity of the GOB in honouring their commitments to take the full dose prescribed 
by the donors. The response of the donors was not to review their original diagnosis or 
their policy prescriptions to the GOB but to claborate and tighten the conditionalitics 
associated with the loans. Thus we have seen that pledges in the 1990 Paris Consortium 
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were withheld until the GOB gave assurance of accepting the prescriptions presented in 
Paris. In other arcas most program credits as well as the IMF’s, ESAF loans are tranched 
so that only a part of the loan is obligated on signature of the agreement. The balance is 
offered in a further onc or more tranches subject to evidence of actions by the GOB on the 
basis of the covenants attached to the loan agreement. If delinquency on the part of the 
GOB is identified by the Bank/IMF further disbursements against the loan are withheld. 
This arrangement has forced the newly elected government in Bangladesh to step up 
programmes of loan recovery from defaulting borrowers from DFIs and NCBs in order to 
ensure that a second tranche of the World Bank’s Financial Sector programme credit is 
disbursed. 


This is not the place to go into the technical merits of the BWI policy prescriptions 
for the Third World. Suffice it to say that in prescribing these policies for Bangladesh 
they could have taken a harder look at the political context in which their reforms have to 
be carricd out. We may thus bricfly look at the political implications faced by the past 
and present governments associated with the main policy issucs emphasised by the World 
Bank. 


Donor Policy Conditionalities: A Critique 


We present below some of the main arcas where donors have sought to impose 
policy conditionalitics on the GOB. We scck to discuss their underlying assumptions and 
the attendant problems associated with their implementation. 


i. Controlling public expenditure 


We have already observed the consequence of rising public expenditure on current 
account which has made it difficult to gencrate a revenue surplus to finance the 
development budget. No one would argue with this now that the revenue surplus is 
negative and 100 per cent of development is now donor financed. In practise however the 
past government had great difficulty in cutting back its expenditures on current account. 
Key arcas which remain immune include cmployce compensation and the military budget. 
The previous regime of President Ershad had come to power through a military coup and 
the armed forces remained throughout the life ofthe regime an important support base. 
The policy was to propitiate the military by raising their defence outlay from Tk. 2.70 
billion in 1980-81 to Tk. 12.79 billion in 1989-90. This did not cover the full measure 
of the funding increase since part of the defense outlay comes through the food budget 
which finances the subsidy on food sales to defense personnel under the Public Food 
Distribution System. In 1989-90 this subsidy was estimated at Tk. 1.08 billion which 
was 22.4 per cent of the total food subsidy and added another 8.4 per cent to the budgetted 
outlay on defense services (World Bank, 1990). This raises the outlay to Tk. 13.87 
billion, Other items of expenditure relating to defense appear in the health, transport and 
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communications budgets. It is difficult to estimate these concealed estimates or to guess 
whether thcir share has increased over time. However as it stands the defense sector 
remains the top priority in Bangladesh so that scope for cutting into their share of the 
budget is limited. 


Any review of the defense budget deserves to be exposed to public discussion in 
Parliament. This is the practise in all devcloped countries where the defense budget, like 
any other item of public expenditure, is an issuc for open debate as to its cost 
effectiveness and the role of the military in our domestic political life. No regime or 
indecd any major political party in Bangladesh has in recent years been willing to initiate 
such a debate. There is thus no way of ascertaining whether the people of Bangladesh 
want to spend morc or less on defense. The subject remains off-limits so that the contents 
and rationale of the defense budget remain a closed black box. Whether it can or should 
remain so in our renewed democratic polity remains open to speculation. 


In other arcas the government has increased its outlay on the educational sector not to 
provide improved educational services to the people of Bangladesh but as a result of a 
decision to nationalise the services of all primary school teachers and to give grants to 
cover salaries of secondary school teachers. Most of these teachers used to be paid their 
salary by private schools or even local authorities. Making these teachers salaried 
employees of the state contributed to a sudden cscalation in the education budget. The 
salaries of these teachers today accounts for a large part of the increase in the education 
budget (World Bank, 1989). School teachers have built up a strong trade union and have 
becn used as a political resource by the erstwhile government. They remain a strong 
enough constituency to make sure any attempt at reforms affecting thcir status a 
politically hazardous act for any government. | 


Similarly the inflated size of the government budget on personnel compensation has 
become an inflexible item of public cxpenditure because the trade unions of public 
employecs are strong and can protect their jobs and wages. They have currently launched 
an agitation for implementation of the Pay Commission’s report. If the recommendations 
of the Commission ‘are indeed implemented this could substantially enhance public 
employce compensation and add to the rising share of public non-dcvclopment 
expenditure. This would immediately put the GOB into default of standing commitments 
to both the IMF and World Bank. The GOB is here faced with a Catch-22 situation where 
it obviously needs to cnhance the compensation of its employees which are not only 
falling behind the rate of inflation but at the higher levels are manifestly uncompetitive 
with the private sector (World Bank, 1990), But the overloading of the staffing rosters due 
to social compulsions means that any attempt to: enhance compensation has a high 
revenuc cost. 
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Whilst focusing on the inflated Revenuc Budget analysts however tend to divert their 
attention from the excess expenditures built into the ADP. We have seen that the 
compulsion to inflate the outlays on aided projects leads to this waste of public resources. 
But since much of this is aid financed there is no pressure from the donors or inclination 
within the GOB to enforce savings within particular development projects to release 
resources for other development projects, 


ii. Public Revenue Mobilisation 


Just as the GOB finds it difficult to curb its expenditures it finds it no less difficult to 
mobilise revenue resources. Tax collections are stagnant because there is little elasticity 
or buoyancy in the tax system (World Bank, 1990). This reflects the poor record of the 
GOB in actually collecting taxcs and the incapacity of the fiscal process to ensure that 
these collections keep pace with the growth of the economy. Tax clasticitics have declined 
between 1985 and 1989 for all major tax heads such as import duty, sales, excise and 
income tax (/bid.). Recent increases in tax revenues have been due to imposition of new 
taxes rather than improvements in tax collections. The present fiscal system appears to be 
quite ineffective in collecting its dues which explains why the collections have not kept 
pace with the growth of the cconomy. The numcrous measurcs for exemption designed as 
investment incentives lends itself to subjective interpretation which provides scope for 
loopholes in the system. The recent budget (1991-1992) attempted to plug some of these 
holes but the whole system demands an overhaul in terms of both fiscal reform and the 
governance of the system. 


The initiative for such reforms has as usual originated not from the GOB but the 
World Bank who have been pressing an agenda of tax reforms and improvements in the 
collection process. The key pillars of these reforms are: (a) introduction of a Value Added 
Tax, (b) hiring a firm of professional pre-shipment inspectors to inspect all shipments to 
Bangladesh. This task is premised on the belicf that most imports into Bangladesh are 
misdeclared to promote some form of tax evasion or ovcrinvoicing to facilitate export of 
capital and our customs officials can be pursuaded to accept such misdcclarations. This 
melancholy appreciation of the probity of our business community and revenue officials 
by the World Bank appcars to have been accepted by the GOB as a fact of life. Rather than 
treating this as an act of misgovernance necding correction the GOB appcars to have 
considered accepting the World Bank solution of prcinspection by expatriates as has been 
done in Indoncsia. It is not certain whether the business community would not seek to 
find a way round this problem, if it is pul into cffect since all the involved parties will 
remain the same. 

A similar problem may arise with the VAT. Its introduction in the 1991-92 budget 
followed on several years of preparation and dialogue between the Board of Revenue and 
the business community. Its main goal is to remove the distortionary effect on 
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investment choice arising out of multiple sourccs of taxation. The VAT is also meant to 
improve tax collection by giving the incentive of a rcbate of sales tax on imported inputs 
to those who declare and pay the full VAT assessed at a rate of 15 per cent in the 1991-92 
budget. Apart from the standard problems of actually implementing and enforcing the 
system the original problem of ensuring improved collections remains. Those amongst 
the business community whose tax levies will rise because the rate of VAT exceeds the 
combined rate of Sales Tax and Excise Tax it replaces, will use thcir considerable 
influence on the GOB to seck to be exempted. Key industries such as Textiles have 
already lobbied and succeeded in having the VAT removed from their product. Others such 
as the cinema and hotcl owncrs are lobbying hard. Many enterprises have already added on 
the VAT to their bills to customers. They will however claim all rebates and thus earn a 
profit from VAT. | 


If in fact net revenue collections fall to the extent that VAT collections do not 
compensate the elimination of excise duties where concerned and the rebated sales tax, the 
whole system may be endangered. It is not surprising that members of the ruling party 
including cabinct members, many of whom arc in business, arc engaged in a guerilla war 
against the introduction and cnforcement of VAT and would be happy to press for its 
withdrawal. To this end the real sanction behind VAT enforcement and its continuity 
comes from the donors and the fear of some adverse impact on aid commitments if the 
VAT is withdrawn. 


Unless one can address the problem of fiscal delinquency at its roots and situate it 
within the problem of governance it is unlikcly that the problem of weak revenue 
collections will be solved by tinkering with measures of tax rcform. The government of 
the day must elevate domestic resource mobilisation to a major policy goal and must then 
sct up a system of checks and accountability from the top down to see that officials do 
their duty. | | 

A similar effort will be required in ensuring more effective recovery of the costs of 
public services such as power, gas, irrigation, hcalth and education from users. A large 
chunk of public revenue is lost by our failure to do so. Much progress has been made here 
in raising the charges for utilities. But this is now perceived to be a vehicle for passing 
on the inefficiencies of the public agencies to the users. A concerted effort will have to be 
. made to distinguish between genuine cost increases from low efficiency costs with only | 
the former being passed on in higher prices whilst the latter must be charged as a cost of — 
the budget until improvement in performance is ensured. There must also be some 
measure to sce that price subsidies on such items as irrigation and fertiliser are not 
indiscriminately removed where the inputs serve the poor. Here a national debate is called 
for to sce that the poor do not end up paying higher prices whilst the rich are permitted to 
default on their debts and the government squanders its public budget on innumerable 
wasteful items of expenditure. A review of national pricing policy which relates efficiency 
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and distributive concerns to the need for raising revenues is urgently required. Suchia 
review may be made part of the terms of reference of a National Resource Mobilisation 
Commission to consider ways of enhancing substantively our mobilisation of domestic 
resources.. 


iii. Generating Returns from Public Investments 


Finally the issuc of raising returns from public investment remains a critical variable 
in determining resource mobilisation. The fact that existing manufacturing Public 
Entreprises (PE) generate resources well below their capacity and potential is a measure of 
the built in constraints on thcir autonomy and the prevailing culture which uses the PE as 
a milch cow to provide a source of political patronage for the state (Sobhan and Ahmed 
1980). The systematic extraction of the PE surplus to sustain the support base of 
successive regimes, means that various 'managcrial’ solutions for the problems of PE 
built in to the Asian Development Bank Sector Credit will miss out on the root cause of 
the problems of PE. To the extent there is a policy to disinvest PE on ideologi¢al 
grounds, the various constraints on PE autonomy become something of a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. The regime argues that PE should be disinvested because they are inefficient 
and then does everything possible to constrain them from performing efficiently. 


Outside of the PE, which at Icast produce a balance sheet with a bottom line for 
establishing public accountability, we have scen that most other public sector 
investments rcmain unattended and thus unmonitored with no measure of their 
performance to indicate the need for managcrial intervention or to gauge their 
profitability. It is thus hardly surprising that such projects became sink holes for public 
resources rather than a source of public revenue, cither directly or indirectly. Thus the 
issue of improving the efficiency of the productive sector remains Icss an issue of 
managerial reforms and more a part of the problem of governance. 


iv. Prioritising Public Investment Programme 


This issue of public investment prioritisation remains one of the main concerns of 
the donors. We have discussed this issue carlicr and scen that the problem originates as 
part of the issue of governance. The government faces severe difficulties in making 
prioritisation decisions because investment decisions do not derive from a holistic 
perspective which,cnables the Planning Commission to rank investment needs‘on.some 
principle of social preference. Many investments originate from the compulsion of 
donors, commission agents, ministers and ministries. The decision to prioritise a project 
proposal has tended to originate in the equation of the concerned factors with the top 
decision makers in the country. Thus the principle of priority derives from the individual 
perceptions of the chicf actor and the supporting cast. The devaluation of the role under 
‘the Ancien Regime of. not just the Planning Commission but of. ECNEC meant that an 
informed perspcctive on prioritisation was never possible. 
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Whilst donors injected their own prioritics into project selection there was no scope 
for second guessing their preference. Whilst the World Bank may preach macro-cconomic 
efficiency at the Paris consortium, project selection in Dhaka was dictated entirely by 
micro-economic considerations and little effort was made amongst donors to coordinate 
their respective micro-cconomic investment programmes with cach other. Thus the 
Japanese government may have decided to help in the modernisation of Chittagong 
Airport, the U.K. government may want to expand power generaling capacity, the FRG 
may want to invest in railway capacity and the Swedes may want to invest in rural 
infrastructurc development. Once cach had complcied their evaluation of their project of 
choice their aid commitments must be programmed with their annual aid commitment 
which in turn must find a place in the ADP of the GOB. Whether this inclusion, which 
would also lay claim on Bangladesh’s Taka resources, reflects the GOB’s prioritisation 
tends to remain incidental. The GOB in cffect solved this problem of lack of prioritisation 
amongst donors by having no priority of their own so that the GOB’s development 
priorities became an implicit rather than explicit choice, originating in the aggregation of 
the individual donor’s own prioritics backed up by the degree of access particular 
ministries retained to the chicf executive. 

Setting investment priorities in Bangladesh has thus tended to remain something of a 
power game rather than an exercise in clearly articulated investment choice, The task of 
investment prioritisation urged on the GOB by the donors was thus something of an 
uncasy compromise between these multiple non-economic compulsions, Those concerned 
with writing the ADP and programming development resources had to second guess 
which projects had the most resourceful backing, whether at all donors could be disobliged 
and:if so which donor was more influential in the pecking order. Given these compulsions 
such a prioritisation exercise can always be undone as the power dynamics tend to change 
over time. 

Now that the Planning Commission does not preside over project evaluation and the 
final authority vests with the ministry any notional cffort to relate investment choice to 
macro-cconomic goals of the plan is no longer feasible. In such a situation ECNEC has 
to play the role of the macro-economic brain of the GOB, which is hardly feasible since it 
meets largely to consider projects rather than to formulate policy. We are thus, likely to 
live in a world of inter-ministerial and donor influenced power play as the main 
determinant of investment priority. 


v. Foreign Aid Utilisation. _ 

Measurcs to improve the ulilisation of aid are again scen as a problem of 
administration rather than governance. No doubt there is much that can be done to cut out 
layers of burcaucracy and to make administrative decisions time bound. However the 
bottom line is sct by the dynamics of power play and individual greed built into the 
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implementation process. Project clearance is slowed if bad projects are patronised by 
powerful ministers. Whilst the Planning Commission could hold up bad projects it could 
not stop them if a minister could go over their hcad to seck the President’s mandate. 
However to-have a project approved did not mean expediting its implementation. Here 
conflicting business interests who are intermediating for one or other source of supply 
enter into the power play. Each agent could draw upon a different source of support from 
the implementing agency, the ministry, different ministers, various echelons of the armed 
forces and finally the chicf executive. 


In bilateral projects where a particular supplier can influence his own aid agency the 
decision was casicr because the donor could than tic the aid to a particular supplier. But 
for multilateral projects which have to cnsure some objectivity in project choice, the need 
to reconcile these contending interests with some notional gesture towards mecting the 
donor’s criteria for choice made the exercise unusually time consuming. Here only the 
determined intervention of the chicf executive could short circuit the process. If the chicf 
executive for quite honourable reasons decides to stay out of the process then the exercise 
can take longer, unless all ministers and subordinate contending interests also back off and 
Icave the decision to some objectively determined and quite transparent selection process. 


Once the supplicrs and contractors are sclected the lack of supervision over the 
implementation process still remains as the key factor in prolonging the life and costs of 
the project. This problem is however more casily solved by a government which is 
determined to prioritise the goal of raising the productivity of the system over the hunt 
for more forcign aid. 


vi. Managing the Exchange Rate 

The issuc of exchange rate management is onc cxample where the donor’s have 
misdcfined their measure for evaluating the performance of the economy. The GOB and 
before them the Pakistan government have for over 30 ycars lived in a world where the 
demand for forcign exchange is way in excess of the export carning capacity of the 
domestic economy. Left to themselves the rate of exchange was set usually well below its 
equilibrium level so that the cost of imports, particularly food would not impose serious 
political costs for the government. The resultant disequillibrium in the exchange rate was 
corrected by a form of import rationing which lent itself to massive corruption and gave 
scope for extensive rent seeking behaviour. The discquillibria was however substantially 
mitigated by the availability of forcign aid which cased the forcign exchange constraint. 
This in practice meant that the extent of the disequillibria was marked by the amount of 
foreign aid being disbursed in any one year. Exchange rate stability could thus be 
maintained by stepping up aid utilisation rather than through exchange rate adjustments. - 

Today it would be accurate to assume that anyone who actually needs forcign 
exchange for cither setting up or opcrating an industry, or for commercial imports does 
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not suffer from a serious constraint in accessing foreign exchange. The secondary 
exchange market in Bangladesh fed by cxport carnings, remittances of expatriate 
Bangladeshi workers and the free foreign exchange injected into the economy through 
programme/commodity loans and as counterpart funds for the reimbursable part of project 
aid, today provides forcign currency to all who necd it. The adequacy of the inflow has 
kept the exchange rate on the secondary market very close to the official exchange rate. In 
August 1991 the official rate of the Taka stood at Tk. 36.14 to the US dollar. The rate in 
the secondary market was Tk. 37.19. This margin for almost a decade has: been in the 
range of 2-3 per cent. Adjusting Bangladesh’s exchange rate thus becomes more of a 
theoretical exercise based on a formula of the IMF which relates misalignment of the 
exchange rate to measures of domestic price and the exchange rate of competitors rather 
than a market clearing decision based on the supply and demand for forcign exchange. 


The IMF’s use of the size of the Balance of Payments gap as a measure of 
discquillibria is again misconccived because this gap is a function of the rate of aid 
disbursement as much as the result of a sudden rise in imports or fall in exports. As long 
as aid disburscments are up, the payments gap will be under pressure. Since high aid 
disbursement usually reflects more efficient aid utilisation we end up in the paradoxical 
situation that a high level of economic activity, on both private and public account, leads 
to a rise in the payments gap and thus suggests the necd for exchange rate adjustment. In 
contrast in a situation where aid disbursements are low, duc to a recession in domestic. 
economic activity and weak public expenditure, the payments position is seen as a 
posilive sign. In practice this misdirected usc of the payments gap as a measure of 
performance has given wrong signals to policymakers about whether the economy is 
doing well or not and may well have also inspired exchange rate adjustments which were 
unjustified at the time, 


The GOB’s willingness to go along with the IMF approach to exchange rate 
management is dictated morce-by the possibility of access to ESAF funds than any serious 
assessment of what should constitute appropriate indicators of performance or of when or 
to what extent we should adjust our exchange rate. For over a decade and a half the GOB 
has been without a rauionally determined basis for setting its exchange rate because it has 
not linked this decision with a coherent development and export strategy. They have thus 
remained ticd to the mechanistic formula of the IMF and have not been able to evaluate 
the macro-economic consequences of these policics. The exchange rate issuc is thus an 
example of what may happen if you surrender responsibility in critical arcas of policy to 
outside influences and back this up by letting them dictate our forcign trade policy. The 
poor record of resource mobilisation may thus be the direct outcome of this loss of 
sovercignty over policy making. 
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The Fault Within - Governance for National Sovereignity 

We may conclude this paper by observing that the donor’s encroachments into the 
process of managing the cconomy of Bangladesh derives largely from our own failures of 
govemance. If we had the capacity to gencrate domestic resources from improved revenue 
collections as well as more clficicent management of public and private investment and we 
‘could do so as a result of our own policy initiatives and administrative actions, the scope 
for donors to intervene in our alfairs would be immeasurably less. To the extent that we 
continuc to live with a significant resource gap, donors will continuc to exercise leverage 
in our affairs. 


The focus of the debate in Bangladesh today is not whether we need aid or not. Only a 
fool would suggest that Bangladesh could at one stroke cut itself off from aid. The critical 
issuc for a democratic Bangladesh thus remains whether we can really assert our own 
authority m our relations with donors, where we can risk saying no to projects and policy 
advise if they remain contrary to our national interests and prioritics. To face upto the 
donors carrics some risk of aid being cut off, reduced or delayed by an offended donor. To 
this end a government which takes such a risk must be sure of ils democratic support base 
at home and its diplomatic skills in dealing with different donors. A well prepared and 
honestly motivated government can command respect and also take advantage of 
differences of perspective amongst the aid community and even within a particular donor 
country. 


The return of the democratic process in Bangladesh is thus not without advantage to 
us in our aid relations. The question is whether we can make cffective use of our resources 
and opportunitics and build a democratic concensus to sustain us in the task of rcasserting 
Our national sovercignty. This will involve bold and hard decisions and a level of self- 
discipline in our working styles which is far removed from the self-indulgence which 
substitutes for a work ethic in virtually all walks of socicty. To reverse the degencration 
in our system of governance and its consequential impact on socicty will demand a sense 
of vision for the future and a unity of purpose in the democratic arena which can transalate 
this vision into an agrecd development agenda which can give direction to our 
development for the next decade. We will have to persuade our development partners that 
we can plan our own destiny, that we have the democratic mandate and cohesion for this 
task and the will and competence to implement it. Faced with such a sense of purpose 
most donors will be much more inclined to be accommodating in their relations with 
Bangladesh even where differences of opinion will prevail, As of now they cannot take 
our rhetoric for self-reliance seriously when it is so divorced from our practise of 
governance, . 

It is not for any one person to define a vision for 110 million Bangladeshis. Neither 
the government nor the opposition nor any individual has a monopoly of wisdom to chart . 
our course for the future. What we can do is to pool our abundant talents to build such a 
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vision. The 29 Task Forces set up by the Interim government of President Shahabuddin 
. Ahmad was one such modest effort to define our problems and policy options for 
democratic discussion. Their quite extraordinary voluntary labour demonstrated to 
ourselves and to the world that we have a large number of Bangladeshis with considerable 
professional talent and commitment to design our own development agenda. These Task 
Force reports and other such work can indeed provide a basis for the government and 
parliament to initiate such a dialogue in the socicty to formulate a development concensus 
built around the goals of sclf-reliance through domestic resource mobilisation along with 
a dynamic export strategy and a concerted effort to cradicate poverty from Bangladesh 
within this century. If we can realise these Herculean goals we will create the basis both 
from the supply and demand side for a high growth and structurally diversified economy 
which will elevate us from the perpetual role of doycn of the Least Developed Countries 
to a dynamic modern cconomy. To develop such a design will itself be insufficient. We 
will have to demonstrate the collective political will to discipline ourselves to graduate 
from a nation of talkers to a nation of docrs who can implement this design. Our capacity 
to design and implement a vision for the transformation of Bangladesh will determine 
both the future of the renewed democratic order in Bangladesh and our viability as a 
sovercign nation state which remains in command of its own destiny rather than 
dependent for its survival on the benevolence and direction of our external benefactors. 


This paper covers an odysscy of two decades in our nation’s life. It docs not bear 
contemplation for our future if I or more likely some person of a younger generation has 
to writc yet another such a paper a decade hence lamenting our cxternal dependence and 
secking what by then will appcar to be a mythic vision of national sclf-reliance. A thirty 
year old basket case secking the entry of 150 million Bangladeshis into the 21st century 
will attract contempt rather than sympathy in a world where it remains a dark corner of an 
Asian region which will by then perhaps be the most dynamic region in the world. 
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-~ CONQUEST OF TIPPERA: BY THE MUGHALS 
IN THE REIGN OF JAHANGIR 
| Abdul Karim 


The independent kingdom of Tippera lay on the castern border of the kingdom of 
Bengal. There- were often clashes and wars between these two adjacent kingdoms. 
Morcover, since both Bengal and Tippera, along with Arakan, claimed sovercignty over 
Chittagong, there was a long-drawn tripartite struggle among them over the possession of 
Chittagong. The wars between Bengal and Tippera resulted in changes in the border. In 
one of his inscriptions Sultan Ala-ud-din Husain Shah claimed to have conquered a 
portion of Tippera.! Still no major permanent change seems to have taken place in the 
border of the two kingdoms, and the onc could not seriously damage the powcr and 
prestige of the other. But as a result of contacts, peaceful or otherwise, there appear some 
Muslim influences in the kingdom of Tippera.2 One Muslim Sultan of Bengal, Ilyas 
Shah restored a fugitive prince of Tippera to the throne of his father and gave him the title 
of Manikya.? Thenceforward, Manikya became the hereditary title of the kings of Tippera. 
But the kingdom of Tippcra remained independent till the Mughal General Ibrahim Khan 
Fath-Jang conquered it. The King Yaso Manikya was made captive and sent to the 
Iniperial Court and the Mughals kept Tippera under control for some years. 


The details about Ibrahim Khan’s conquest of Tippera are found in the Baharistan-i- 
Ghaibi of Mirza Nathan. Nathan himself did not participate in the campaign but he was 
closely connected to the Mughal Army in Bengal in the reign of Jahangir. Moreover, after 
the conquest was over, he visited Udaipur, the capital of Tippera, about 19 miles east of 
present day Comilla town, and stayed there for a few days. It was thus possible for him to 
collect sufficient information about the Mughal conquest. In Volume III of the Rajmala 
(History of the kings of Tippera), there is a long discussion about the Mughal conquest 
and the fate of the defeated Tippera King Yaso Manikya. This volume was written in the 
time of the kings, Govind Manikya and Ramdeb Manikya, i.e. towards the end of the 
seventeenth century. So the Rajmala is not a contemporary record, but being the official 
history of the kings of Tippera, it contains valuable information about the Mughal 
conquest. Moreover, in some cases the evidence of the Rajmala and the Baharistan are 
almost identical: The date of the Mughal: conquest of Tippera is not mentioned in the 
Baharistan; the Rajmala too docs not give the event a specific date. The Rajmala, 
however, gives the date of the regnal year of the king, and this can be ascertained after a 
diligent search. There is a little differerice in both the sources about the fate of the king 
after he had been made captive; the Rajmala, however, gives a long account of the king’s 
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fate after he had been sent to the Imperial Court. The Baharistan does not explain how, 
when, and why the Mughal rule in Tippera came to an cnd, but in the Rajmala some light 
is thrown on this event though the exact date of the end of the Mughal rule is not 
mentioned in it. Among modern scholars, Kali Prasanna Sen, the cditor of the Rajmala 
has discusscd the Mughal conquest of Tippera, but since in his time, the Baharistan-i- 
Ghaibi was not discovered, he had to depend solely on the Rajmala. After the discovery of 
the Baharistan, N.K. Bhattasali discussed the date of the Mughal conquest and though he 
pointed out the similarity between the Baharistan and the Rajmata in their treatment of 
warfare,’ he confined-his discussion only to the date of conquest. S.N. Bhattacharya's 
discussion on the subject, in History of Bengal , Vol. II, is so short that he docs not 
seem to have given due importance to the subject; A few years back I discussed the 
subject in a paper published in Bengali,’ but it is now felt that my own previous view 
and those of others, particularly about the date, need revision. Consequently, in the 
present article the subject has been discussed in details, 


Mirza Nathan offers the following short account of the Mughal expedition to 
Tippera. He begins his account abruptly saying that it was decided to send two land- 
forces and onc fleet against the king of Tippera. The land-force under the command of 
Mirza Isfandiyar, consisting of more than two thousand seven hundred cavalry, four 
thousand matchlock-men and twenty elephants made the first move. The second land-force 
consisting of more than three thousand cavalry, five thousand matchlock-men and fifty 
elephants was dispatched under the command of Mirza Nur-ud-din and Masnad-i-Ala Musa 
Khan. A flcet of three hundred war-boats with large equipments was sent under the 
command of Admiral Bahadur Khan, an officer of Ibrahim Khan Fath Jang. When the 
army under Mirza Isfandiyar reached Kawaliagarh,’ the king of Tippera decided to confront 
it. He gathered a large army consisting of one thousand cavalry, sixty thousand infantry 
and two hundred clephants and decided to lead a night-attack against the invaders. But 
before he could lead the attack, Mirza Isfandiyar had already reached the vicinity of 
Udaipur, the capital. The king of Tippera, therefore, opposed him in this region in a 
severely contested battle in which many pcople dicd on both sides. In the end, Mirza 
Isfandiyar was victorious. The king fled, leaving many soldicrs behind him. Mirza 
Isfandiyar also captured seventy cicphants of the king. While retreating, the king chanced 
to meet the army of Mirza Nur-ud-din and Musa Khan. Having found that the Mughal 
gencrals were slecping, the soldiers dozing, and the army as a whole in a state of 
negligence and carclessness, the king attacked them. He fought fiercely for three hours, 
but being defeated, flcd again. Retreating to the capital, the king dispatched his fleet by 
the river and an army by land against the Mughal fleet. He instructed his officers to build 
forts on either side of the river and to build a bridge connecting them. Here in the 
neighbourhood of the capital a naval battle took place, in which the Tippera navy was 
defeated. On the arrival of the land force, the Mughals marched on Udaipur and captured it 
without facing any more opposition. 
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The king had left Udaipur in the morning with his family and treasures, before the 
arrival of the Mughals. The Mughal army pursucd the king for three days and nights in 
the hills and jungles, proceeding on horseback as far as it was possible. Then 
dismounting from thcir horses, the high officials rode on elephants and others marched on 
foot. Once in the deep jungles, the king let the elephants off, because it was no more 
possible even for elephants to procecd, and secondly, the king wanted to mislead the 
pursuing Mughal army. The Mughals also left the clephants and pursued the king on 
foot. By chance two Mughal soldiers, onc, a slave of Mirza Nur-ud-din, another, a 
Mughal? of Mirza Isfandiyar, who climbed up the top of a hill, saw a few women 
walking one after the other. The slave ran aftcr one of those women and tried to catch her. 
She shricked. At this, the king who was hiding nearby, came out and fell upon the slave. 
The king struck a blow with his sword on the hcad of the slave. Although the blow was 
effective, the slave also struck the king with his sword. But when the slave raised his 
hand to give another blow, the king cricd out, ‘I am the king of Tippera’. The slave 
withdrew his sword but caught hold of the waist of the king. Since the king was of strong 
build, and the slave was bleeding profuscly, he managed to run away while the slave fell 
senseless. Before losing his sense, however, the slave shouted to his comrade, the 
Mughal, ‘I have severely wounded him, Do not let him go’. The Mughal caught hold of 
the king and threw him down. When he was going to bind the king, the commanders, 
Mirza Nur-ud-din, Mirza Isfandiyar and Musa Khan came and made the king captive. The 
queens, who were hiding nearby, were also made captives with jewels, jewelled weapons 
and other treasures. The Mughals stayed there for five days capturing the elephants of the 
king which had been lct loose. When the news of victory reached Dhaka, the subahdar 
ordered the commanders to leave the army in Tippera and bring the king to the capital 
along with his family and belongings. The king and his family were escorted to Dhaka by 
Masnad-i-Ala Musa Khan. Hearing the reports about the climate and beauty of the country 
of Tippera, the subahdar himself made a pleasure trip to that country and stayed there for a 
few days. 

Mirza Nathan who. was engaged in warfare in Kamrup made several hill-chiefs 
captives and came to Dhaka to present the captives before the subahdar. But on reaching 
Dhaka he heard that the subahdar had already Icft for Udaipur. So Mirza Nathan also 
decided to go to Tippera with clephants. He reached Udaipur two days after the subahdar 
and presented the captive hill-chicfs to him. The subahdar stayed there for another two 
days and made administrative arrangements for ruling Tippera. Mirza Nur-ud-din was 
appointed sardar or chicf officer of that country, and Udaipur was assigned to him as jagir. 
Then the subahdar started for Dhaka and reached there in three days. 


The account of the war as found in the Rajmala is summarised as follows: 1? 


When Shah Salim (Emperor Jahangir) heard that the king of Tippera possessed 
numerous elephants and horses, he ordered Nawab Fath-Jang (Ibrahim Khan Fath- 
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Jang), subahdar of Bengal, to proceed against the king of Tippera and sent with him 
two gencrals, Mirza Isf andiyar and Mirza Nur-ullah. The two gencrals accompanied 
Fath-Jang with a large number of soldicrs from Delhi. Fath-Jang stayed at Dhaka and 
sent the two generals along with the twelve Bhuiyans of Bengal for the conquest of 
Tippera. ‘The anny was divided into two parts, Mirza Isfandiyar proceeded with one to 
Kaila’! and Mirza Nur-ullah with the other towards Mcherkul!? and established thanas 
there. When Yaso Manikya, the king of Tippera heard this news, he also sent army to 
two points, to the forts of Chandigadh and Chaikatiagadh.!3 After sending the army 
to the two posts, the king wrote a letter to the Mughal gencrals to know the reason of 
their coniing to his kingdom. The Mughal generals wrote back saying that they had 
been ordered by the emperor of Delhi to invade Tippera and asked the king to come 


. and see them personally or to send all his ‘elephants to them. On hearing this, the 


king was enraged and ordered his anny to fight. There was a severe baule, in which 
many dicd on both sides. ‘The Mughals had a large body of soldicrs under them and as a 
result the anny of Tippera was defeated and had to flee. When the King Yaso Manikya 


-© heard that his army had been defeated, he left the capital and fled towards the hills, 
' The Mughals came to the capital, occupied it, ransacked the city in search of wealth 
_ and then pursued the king in the hills. The king at this time had no army with him nor 


did he have the power to fight. Neither could he flee icaving his queens to be captured | 
by the enemy. The king was, thercforc, made captive and brought to Udaipur. After . 
slaying f or some days at Udaipur, Mirza Isfandiyar and Mirza Nur-ullah took the king 
to the subahdar at Dhaka from where the king was sent to the Imperial Coun. The 
Emperor Jahangir received the king cordially and told him to surrender ‘all his 
elephants and treasures to Delhi, and in return offered to restore him to his throne. 
The king replied that all his treasures had been looted by the Mughal anny. What was 
the usc, he asked, of his going back to a kingdom which had lost all wealth and 
treasures. Instead, he expressed his desire to go to the sacred places in nomh India and ` 
begged leave of the emperor to do so. The emperor permitted him to leave and so the 
king went to Kasi. He visited many places like Kasi, Prayag (Allahabad) and 


. Brindaban and ultimately sctued at Brinduban with his queen. After many years he fell 


ill and breathed his last at Mathura. When Yaso Manikya was made captive, his 
officers including ministers and generals left Udaipur and took shelter in distant | 
places under cover of hills and jungles. Only the common pcople stayed back. The 
Mughals perpetrated oppression over the people, ransacking the capital in search of 


treasures. ‘Thinking that the wealth were kept hidden in the bed of the big tanks, they 


dried them up by cutting their banks and scarched there.'* ‘The Mughals also stopped 
the religious worship of the Tipras. In this way, the oppressive rule of the Mughals | 
continued for two years and a half. After this, due to ill luck of the Mughals, their 
soldiers began to die (of illnéss) and the death-roll increased daily. So they left 
Udaipur and retreated to Mcherkul. ‘The Tipras became happy, the ministers and other 


high officials who had lefi the capital and taken shelter in distant places, came back ` `- 


lo their respective homes. They knew that the King Yaso Manikya had been living at 
Mathura but had no intention to come back. The king had no son, grand-son, or 
brother to succeed him. So the ministers selected Kalyan Deva to occupy the ‘throne. 
Kalyan belonged to the family of a former king of Tippera, Maha Manikya; he had 
also occupied the position of commander-in-chicf of the Kailagadh fort. He ascended 
the throne with the title of Kalyan Manikya. 
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’ On the basis of the accounts given in the Baharistan-i-Ghaibi and the Rajmala, the 
following points may be clucidated : 


i) Causes of the conquest of Tippera by the Mughals; 

ii) Description of the war. 

iii) The account of imprisonment of the king; 

iv) The condition of the king after he was made captive; 

v) Date of the Mughal conquest, and the period of the Mughal rule in Tippera; 
vi) The end of the Mughal rule in Tippera. | 


1) Causes of the conquest of Tippera by the Mughals 


Mirza Nathan docs not mention any cause for the Mughal conquest of Tippera. He 
simply begins saying, “... it was decided to send two land-forces and once fleet against the 
Raja-of Tippera”. Obviously, the decision was taken by the Subahdar Ibrahim Khan Fath- 
Jang. But in the Rajmala itis stated that having heard that the king of Tippera possessed 
numerous clephants and horses, the Empcror Jahangir ordered Fath-Jang and two gencrals 
to invade Tippera, and sent along with them the twelve Bhuiyans of Bengal. Fath-Jang 
stayed at Dhaka, and the army was commanded by Mirza Nur-ullah and Mirza Isfandiyar. 
The Rajmala gives the impression that the army was sent by the emperor from Delhi, but 
this was not really the case. In both the Baharistan and the Rajmala the names of generals 
are similar : Mirza Nur-ud-din (in the Rajmala Nur-ullah) and Mirza Isfandiyar. According 
to the Rajmala, the twelve Bhuiyans accompanicd the Mughal army, but according to 
Mirza Nathan only Musa Khan Masnad-1-Ala commanded the second land-force along with 
Mirza Nur-ud-din. The statement in the Rajmata that Ibrahim Khan Fath-Jang came from 
Delhi to. invade Tippera is not truc. He came as a subahdar and as part of his duty, he 
decided to invade Tippera, though there is no doubt that the subahdar must have taken 
prior permission from the emperor. But Fath-Jang did not come to Bengal specifically for 
this purpose, as the Rajmala suggests.Mirza Nathan categorically says that the emperor 
ordered Ibrahim Khan.to invade Arakan and to capture white elephants; the same order was 
also given to the previous Subahdar Qasim Khan.!5 There was no such order for the 
Tippera invasion, or if it was, it is not mentioned in the Baharistan. The Mughals liked 
to possess clephants, which proved very effective in medieval warfare. So they did not let 
any opportunity to slip in catching or taking possession of them. Emperor Jahangir had 
many elephants in his stable, and the Mughal army.in Bengal also had a good number of 
elephants under them, The subahdar and other high govemment officials in Bengal uscd to 
send elephants to the Imperial Court from time to time. Such information is abundantly 
available in the Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri and the Baharistan-i-Ghaibi. From these we know that 
Jahangir was very keen to have white clephants which were rare and not gencrally 
available. 
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So it is not surprising that Jahangir should have longed for white elephants, and that 
is why he ordered the two subahdars, Qasim Khan and Ibrahim Khan, to invade Arakan to 
capture white elephants. But the case of Tippera is different, the elephants of Tippera were 
black like other clephants under Jahangir’s possession. While Mirza Nathan speaks of the 
empcror ordering Qasim Khan and Ibrahim Khan to invade Arakan, he docs not mention 
at all about the cmpcror’s order for the invasion of Tippera. So it is very probable that the 
decision for the invasion of Tippera was taken by the subahdar himself and not by order of 
the emperor. The question therefore arises: why did the subahdar invade Tippera? The 
forward and aggressive policics of the Mughals are well-known, The same rcason which 
had motivated Islam Khan Chishti to invade the fronticr kingdoms of Kamrup and Kachar, 
might have prompted Ibrahim Khan to invade another fronticr kingdom, i.c. Tippera, with 
a vicw to extend the fronticrs of the Mughal empire. But when Ibrahim Khan assumed the 
subahdari of Bengal, the war in Kamrup and Assam was still continuing, lasting for the 
entire tenure of Ibrahim Khan’s governorship. Although the Mughals did achicve some 
success, it was unexpected of a general of the reputation of Ibrahim Khan, to open another 
front. It therefore appears that the reason for Ibrahim Khan’s invasion of Tippera should 
be sought clscwhere. 


Mirza Nathan says that the empcror ordered both Qasim Khan and Ibrahim Khan to 
invade Arakan to capture whitc!® eléphants. In the case of Qasim Khan, the order was as 
follows : “He (Qasim Khan) ought to make great efforts and vigorous endeavours so that 
by favour of God, the fulfiller of desire, he may bring the Rakhang [Arracan] expedition 
to a happy end. He should scizc the white elephant [from the Raja of Arracan] and send it 
to the sublime Court, so that this great achievement may be incorporated in the history of 
Jahangir [Jahangir-Nama] in the name of that great son”.!7 While appointing Ibrahim 
Khan Fath-Jang the subahdar of Bengal, the emperor ordered, “He was directed to 
endeavour hard to subjugate Rakhang and to capture the white elephant of the Raja of the 
Mags”.!8 Jahangir must have been informed by his intelligence department that at that 
time the king of Arakan possessed a white clephant, which was scen by Manrique in 
about 1630.!? Now to invade Arakan the Mughals had first to occupy Chittagong and to 
invade Chittagong they had to proceed by the border of Tippera, if not actually through 
the kingdom itself. It has already been stated that there was a. long-drawn tripartite 
struggle between Bengal, Tippera and Arakan over the possession of Chittagong. Qasim 
Khan had carlier invaded Chittagong and after crossing the two Feni rivers procecded upto 
Katgadh,”° but failed to achieve his objective. Ibrahim Khan must have been aware of 
these facts; he realised that cither Tippera had to be occupied or at least its power be 
shattered, before a successful invasion of Arakan could be planned. This was probably the 
reason why Ibrahim’ Khan had invaded and conquered Tippera; it was a prelude to the 
invasion of Arakan. ‘That this is not merely a guess is attested to by Mirza Nathan in his 
Baharistan. While discussing the Arakan campaign, Nathan says, “Mirza Nurullah wrote 
from Thana Udaipur of Tippera that the people of Tippera had volunteered to Icad the 
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imperial army to Achrang (Arracan) by the route which was taken by the Raja of Tippera 
on his way to the territory of the Raja of the Mags. So Ibrahim Khan, under the guidance 
of Mirza Nurullah started...”,2! 


ii) Description of the war 

The description of the war is found both in the Baharistan and the Rajmala, but in the 
latter it is very short. Since Mirza Nathan was himself a soldicr, his account is rather full; 
on the other hand, the Rajmala written about half a century later, cannot be expected to 
give a full account of the warfare. According to the Rajmala, the Mughal troops were led 
by Mirza Isfandiyar and Mirza Nur-ullah; they were assisted by the twelve Bhutyans of 
Bengal. Mirza Nathan differs slightly on this point, he docs not refer to the participation 
of the twelve Bhuryans, but says that only Musa Khan Masnad-i-Ala was in command of 
the second land-force along with Mirza Nur-ud-din. It should be mentioned here that while 
in the Rajmala, the name of Mirza Nur-ullah is always written as such, in the Baharistan 
he is called both Mirza Nur-ud-din and Mirza Nur-ullah. In the Rajmala, it is stated that 
Mirza Isfandiyar proceeded towards Kailagadh and Mirza Nur-ullah and Musa Khan towards 
Mcherkul, while in the Baharistan Mirza Nathan says, “when two land-armics and one 
naval force traversed the stages and stations and arrived at Kawailagarh..,”, this implies 
that the whole Mughal army proceeded towards Kailagadh. It may be that the Mughal 
army went to Katlagadh and then separated, because in the description of war as given by 
Mirza Nathan himself, it is found that the two land forces and the flect of war-boats 
fought three separate battles. Mirza Nathan gives the size of the two land-forces and the 
flect, details of which cannot be expected from the author of the Rajmala. 


It appears that Ibrahim Khan made good preparation before sending the invading 
force. Mirza Isfandiyar was given command over more than two thousand seven hundred 
cavalry, four thousand matchlock-men and twenty clephants; the second army under the 
command of Mirza Nur-ud-din and Musa Khan consisted of more than three thousand 
cavalry, five thousand matchlock-men and fifty elephants. The flect under the command of 

Admiral Bahadur Khan consisted of three hundred war-boats with large equipments of war. 
The intention of the subahdar was obviously to surround the king of Tippera on three 
sides. The target of the invading army was Udaipur, the capital, and it appears that the 
subahdar had made preparations and sent the army not only to conquer Tippera but also to 
kecp it under control. . 

In their treatment of the cvents which took place later, the Baharistan and the 
Rajmata differ. According to the Rajmala, when the king received the news of the Mughal 
. invasion, he sent two land-forces, one to Chandigadh and the other to Chaikariagadh. 
Simultancously, he sent a letter to the Mughal gencrals to find out why they had come to 
Tippera. When the generals replied demanding that cither the king should surrender or part 
with his clephants, he became very enraged. He sent his army against the invaders but 
being defcated the Tippera army fled. Without trying to protect the capital the king fled 
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with his family. In the Rajmala, there is no evidence of the king himself taking part in 
the baule. But in the Baharisian, the story-is quite different; Mirza Nathan does not refer 
to the king’s sending of a letter to the Mughal generals; rather, he says that when the 
king heard about the Mughal invasion, he decided to oppose it. With a large force 
consisting of onc thousand cavalry, sixty thousand infantry and two-hundred elephants, 
the king made a night-attack-on Mirza Isfandiyar. Despite being ‘defeated by Mirza 
Isfandiyar, he then made a night-attack on Mirza Nur-ud-din and Musa Khan. Here also the 
king was defeated, and retreating to the ‘capital, he.sent.his navy and army to makca 
combined attack upon: the Mughal fleet, but in this battle also the Tippera army and.navy 
were defeated. So according to Mirza Nathan, in all, three battles were fought; two of 
these were led by the king himself. The first battle against Mirza Isfandiyar'was fought 
when he had already reached the vicinity of the capital, Udaipur. Had the king-opposcd the 
enemy at Kailagadh, he would have found time to reinforce himself. But defeated in three 
battics the king: left the capital and went to the-hills. Although-the Rajmala gives the 
impression that the king was a timid fellow and afraid of: the Mughal invasion, according 
to Mirza Nathan, he was not-timid at all;:rather. he himself Iced his. forces in. two battles. 
S.N. Bhattacharya says,22““The reigning Tipperah king Jasomanikya was known to be'a 
devout vaishnava, and;.as‘such, averse to warfare, and -was not expected to offer much 
resistance”, But whether the king was ‘averse to warfare’ because he was a vaishnava is a 
debatable point. He was a king, and it was his duty to protect his country and his people 
aswell as himself; and according to Mirza-Nathan he had actually tried Icading: his‘army 
in two battles but had failed. N.K. Bhattasali argucs the point somewhat-dilfercntly.23 He 
examined six coins of the Tippera King’ Yaso Manikya, all bearing the same date but 
having names of three different queens along with the name of the king. In three coins the 
name of the.qucen is Lakshmi Gauri, in one Gauri Lakshmi, and in two others the name 
is Lakshmi Gauri Jaya. Gencrally the name of the. chicf queen appears on the coins,-so.the 
inscription of names of three quccns, Bhattasali argues, suggests. that the.king could not 
resist the insistence of the queens to insert their names on the coins, Bhattasali, therefore, 
contends that the king lacked-personalily and a.king who could not keep his qucens under 
contol, is not-expected to successfully resist the forcign. invasion. Be that as it may, -the 
king was alone to be held responsible for his failure to resist the Mughal aggression: He 
must have been, aware of the Mughal aggression all around him, in Bhati; Bhulua, 
Bokainagar, Sylhet, Kachar, Kamrup and even in Chittagong. So he-should have taken 
necessary. precautions, but the description of the war shows that the Mughal invasion of 
his Kingdom took him by surprise. That, he did not take adequate preparations is proyed by 
the fact that he could. muster only one ‘thousand cavalry as against six thousand of the 
Mughals. His sixty thousand. infantry (even if the number is correct) were of. no. usc 
against s Six thousand cavalry and nine thousand matchlock-men. There is no doubt that me 
king lacked forc- -sight. l 


~ 
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iii) The account of the imprisonment of the king 

The Baharistan and the Rajmala also differ in their accounts of the way in which the 
king was captured. According to the Rajmala, Mirza Nur-ud-din on reaching Udaipur, sent 
his soldiers in all directions to bring news of the whercabouts of the king. When he heard, 
that the king had.gone to the hills he sent the army to the hills. In.the presence of the 
Mughal army the king became perplexed; he could not fight because he had no army with 
him; he also could not flee leaving the-queens to be captured by his.encmy. So the king 
was made captive and was brought to Udaipur. The story of the capture of the king 
according to Mirza Nathan has already been mentioned above. 

S.N. Bhattacharya writes, “The Raja while trying to flee to Arakan was hotly pursued 
by the Mughals and captured with his family and personal cffects including jewels and 
other rich treasures”.24 Neither in the Baharistan nor in the Rajmaia is there a reference to 
the king’s trying ‘to flee to Arakan’. It is of course truc that the king was hotly pursued 
for three days and nights. The Bahari stan gives the impression that the king was fleeing 
to the deep forests, of which there were many in his own kingdom. If the ladics had not 
become impediments, he could have remained hidden in the deep jungles for an indefinite 
period, there was no necd for him to go to Arakan. 


iv) The condition of the king after. being made captive 

On this point the account in the Baharistan is very short. Mirza Nathan says that 
after the king was made captive and brought to Udaipur, the Mughal generals sent a report 
to the subahdar at Dhaka. The subahdar ordered them to leave the army at Udaipur and to 
bring the king with his family and treasures to Dhaka, and they did accordingly. On their 
arrival at Dhaka with the king, the subahdar sent a report.on the victory and the captivity 
of the king to the emperor. In another place, Mirza Nathan says that Musa Khan brought 
the captive king to Dhaka,?? and this seems more probable, because there was no need for 
all the generals to come to Dhaka with the-king. Morcover, their presence in the newly 
conquercd territory was more necessary: Later, the subahdar, hearing good reports about 
the climate and beauty of Udaipur, took a pleasure trip to that place and stayed there for a 
few days. In the Baharistan, there is nothing more about Tippera or the fate of the king. 


The account in the Rajmala is rather lengthy. According to this source, the captive 
king was first brought'to Udaipur and ‘kept there for some days and then both Mirza 
Isfandiyar and Mirza Nur-ullah brought him to Dhaka and presented him before the 
subahdar. We ‘have already stated that the king was brought to Dhaka by Musa Khan and 
on this point the evidence of Mirza Nathan is correct. The subahdar sent the king to the 
emperor.:-The emperor treated him well but told him to go back to his country and to send 
_all his elephants and. treasures to ihe Imperial Court. The king was bold enough to ask the 
empcror to lct him know what was his fault for which the Mughals had invaded his 
country and looted his kingdom. The king refused to go. back to his country after being 
insulted; he wanted to find out, what he would achicve by going back to a country which. 
had no wealth or treasures. 
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The king’s reply raiscs his stature in our estimation; he was conscious of his dignity 
and status and was imbucd with self-respect. He would have been restored to his kingdom, 
if he had agreed to pay ransom or an annual tribute, but he preferred living in the holy 
places of North India to ruling his country as a vassal. The emperor permitted the king to 
visit the holy places and the king passed the rest of his life at Kasi, Prayag (Allahabad), 
Brindaban, and dicd at Mathura at the age of seventy two. 

Mirza Nathan docs not refer to the sending of the king to the empcror. It was, 
however, the practice to send a defeated king to the emperor. Previously, Qasim Khan 
also sent King Parikshit Narayan of Kamrup and King Lakshmi Narayan of Kamta to the 
empcror. On this point the evidence of the Rajmala scems to be correct, particularly 
because, the king is not known to have come back to Tippera, rather, he passed the rest of 
his life in visiting the holy places of North India. It is stated in the Rajmala that the king 
had fio son, grandson or brother, so he had no attraction to go back home. It will be scen 
hercindfter that the next King Kalyan Manikya did not belong to his family. 


v) The date of the conquest of Tippera and the period of the Mughal 
rule in Tippera; and 
vi) The end of the Mughal rule in Tippera 

Since these arc related issucs, they are best discussed together. Mirza Nathan docs 
not give a date for the Mughal conquest of Tippera, but it is stated in the Rajmala that 
the Mughals invaded Tippera alter the completion of the twenty-first regnal year of King 
Yaso Manikya, i.c. in his twenty-second year,26 Bul it is not easy to fix the twenty- 
sccond regnal year of the King Yaso Manikya. In the Rajmala, there arc two dates for the 
accession of the king; in one place it is 1513 $.E./1591 A.D., and in another place it is 
1524 S.E./1602 A.D.27 If the first date is accepted, the date of the conquest of Tippera 
falis in 1612 A.D. and the latter date makes it 1623 A.D. There is no doubt that Tippera 
was conquered during the subahdari of Ibrahim Kian Fath-Jang, who reached Dhaka in 
November, 1617 and dicd at Rajmahal in April, 1624. The first date i.c. 1612 is, 
therefore, unacceptable since Ibrahim Khan had not yet come to Dhaka. The second date 
i.c. 1623, falls in the last year of Ibrahim Khan's subahdari. It will be seen hereinafter 
that Ibrahim Khan went to Udaipur for sight-sccing, about a ycar after its conquest and 
during a rainy scason.?° II, therefore, Tippera was conquered in 1623, the subahdar visited 
Udaipur during the rainy scason of 1624, but it is known for certain that Ibrahim Khan 
had dicd before that rainy season, in April.?? 

All coins issued by Yasodhar Manikya bear the date 1522 S.E./1600 A.D.30 The 
Tippera kings gencrally issucd coins in the ycar of their accession to the throne. On some 
rare occasions, kings issucd coins in other ycars, and such coins were all commemorative 
of very important events. Coins of. Yaso Mainkya bear only one date and suggest that on 
the date of the coins he occupied the throne. All coins of the next King Kalyan Manikya 
bear the date 1548 S.E./1626 A.D. After examining the coins of Rajdhar Mainkya (Yaso 
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Manikya's father), Yasodhar Mainkya and Kalyan Mainkya (who succeeded one another), 
N.K. Bhattasali says that. Yaso Manikya's date of accession is 1600 A.D. and that the 
dates in the Rajmala are wrong and mislcading.?! So there is great disagreement between 
the evidence of coins and that of the Rajmala and consequently, there is also disagreement 
among modern scholars in fixing the date of the conquest of Tippera by the Mughals. 


Thus on the evidence of coins it may be emphatically said that the King Yasodhar 
Manikya of Tippera ascendcd the throne in 1600 A.D. Among modern scholars, Kali 
Prasanna Sen, the editor of the Rajmala first tried to fix the date and he is of the opinion 
that the conquest took place in 1623 A.D. He says, “It is known from his horoscope that 
the king Yasodhar was born in 1501 S.E. On his accession in 1522 S.E. he was 21 and 
in 1545 S.E. (1623 A.D.) he lost his kingdom and went to holy places. He went to holy 
places after enjoying 23 ycars of royal life. After spending 28 ycars in visiting the holy 
places he dicd in 1573 S.E. (1651 A.D.). It is, therefore, clear that the king lived 28 
years, dispossessed of his throne”. . . 


Accroding to the Rajmala, the King Yaso Mainkya was born in 1501 S.E./1579 
A.D.*3 So Kali Prasanna Sen fixes the date of birth of the king on the basis of the 
Rajmala, but fixes his date of accession on the evidence of coins. He says, “The evidence 
of coins is conclusive and frec from doubt, particularly in such differences of dates the 
evidence òf coins is to be accepted”. Evidence of coins is of course conclusive, but we fail 
to understand how does Sen fix the date of Mughal conquest of Tippera in 1623? He does 
not adduce any reason but the date 1623 is not supported by the coins but by the Rajmala 
which he does not accept. In the Rajmaia it is stated that the Mughal conquest took place 
after the completion of the 21st regnal ycar of the king; so if the king ascended the throne 
in 1600 A.D. as evidenced by coins, the Mughal conqucst must have taken place in 1621 
or at best 1621-22 A.D. So the datc fixed by Kali Prasanna Sen cannot be accepted. 


The next scholar to deal with the subject is N.K. Bhattasali; he fixes the date of the 
Mughal conquest in 1621 A.D.34 He first fixed the date of the King Yaso Manikya’s 
accession in 1600 A.D. on the basis of coins and then taking the evidence of the Rajmala 
that the Mughal conquest took place after completion of the king’s twenty-first regnal 
year, he fixes the date in 1621 A.D. So he is truc to his sources; however, a slight 
objection may be that the date may not be exactly 1621. but may extend to 1622 also, 
because the King Yaso Manikya’s accession might not have taken place exactly on the 
first day of the year 1600 A.D. Secondly, Bhattasali also fixes the date of Yaso Manikya’s ` 
accession to the throne on the basis of coins, but fixes the date of Mughal. conquest on 
the basis of the Rajmala, though he himself says that the dates in the Rajmala are 
unacceptable, | 


S.N. Bhattacharya also discussed the question. Without analysing the evidence of the 
Rajmala or the coins, he straightway says that the Mughals occupied Tippera in 1618 
A.D.He further says, “The Baharistan docs not give any date of this event, but from the 
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sequence of events, some of which are dated, both before and after this episode, it seems 
clear that the Tippera war took place in the winter of 1618 and not in 1621”.35 It is not 
truc that in the Baharistan, events have been dated before and after this cpisode, as claimed 
by S.N. Bhattacharya; in fact in the whole Baharistan, a book covering nearly one 
thousand pages, only four complete dates (complete dates mean day, month and year) are 
available, but there are nonc for the period of the subahdari of Ibrahim Khan or his 
predecessor Qasim Khan. But Mirza Nathan often refers to festivals or scasons indicative 
of dates, c.g. the month of Ramazan, the two Id or Muharram or Shab-i-Barat festivals 
and the rainy season. On cxamining the Baharistan closely, we find that Mirza Nathan 
rcfers to all but onc rainy scasons during the subahdari of Ibrahim Khan Fath-Jang; the 
omission is that of the year in which Mirza Nathan was not in the war front but was 
staying in the capital, Dhaka. On cxamining the rainy scasons we find that the Tippera 
war, its successful completion and the imprisonment of the king, are mentioned after the 
first rainy scason and Ibrahim Khan’s visit to Udaipur is mentioned during the third rainy 
season. The first rainy scason is that of 1618 (because Ibrahim Khan reached Dhaka in 
November, 1617 i.c. after the rainy scason of that year was over), and the third rainy 
scason is that of 1620 A.D. So according to Mirza Nathan the Mughals conquered Tippera 
after the rainy scason of 1618, i.c. during the wintcr scason of 1618-19, and Ibrahim 
Khan visited Udaipur for a pleasure trip during the rains of 1620. Mirza Nathan himself 
reached Udaipur two days after Ibrahim Khan. Nathan had gonc there to meet the subahdar 
with the captive hill-chicfs of Kamrup. But Nathan says that on his way to Udaipur he 
had to leave his elephants in the island of the river Meghna “owing to the high waves of 
the river during the rainy scason”.36 So.in fixing the date of the Mughal conquest of 
Tippera in 1618, S.N. Bhattacharya is truc to his source, the Baharistan. 

To sum up, among the scholars who have tricd to date the conquest of Tippera, Sen 
fixes the date of the Mughal conquest in 1623 more or less conjecturally; Bhattasali fixes 
it 1621 on the basis of the coins and the Rajmala, and S.N. Bhattacharya fixes it 1618 on 
the basis of the Baharistan-i-Ghaibi. Before arriving at a conclusion on this point, it is 
necessary to consider the duration of the Mughal rule in Tippera. Mirza Nathan is silent 
on this point but the Rajmala. provides some clues for the scholars. There it is 
categorically stated that the Mughal rule in Tippera lasted for two and a half years. During 
this period, the ministers and high government officials of Tippera left the capital and 
took shelter in distant: places. Eventually, an epidemic broke out at Udaipur and the 
Mughals diced in great number. Being alarmed at this the Mughals retreated to Mcherkul 
(Comilla). After their retreat the ministers and high government officials returned to the 
capital and deliberated on the selection of a king. As they were aware that the dispossessed 
king would not return, and as he had no son, grandson or brother, they sclected Kalyan 10 
become king and the latter ascended the throne with the title of Kalyan Manikya. 
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- _ So, according to the Rajmala, Tippera was under Mughal rule for two and a half years 
and. Kalyan Manikya became king .after the Mughals had Icft. All coins of Kalyan 
Manikya bear the date 1548 S.E/1626 A.D., which is obviously the year of his 
accession.*” So the Mughals must have Ieft cither towards the beginning of 1626 or by 
the end of 1625 A.D. If this is so, and if the evidence of the Rajmala that the Mughals 
ruled Tippera for two and a half ycars is correct, then the Mughals occupied Tippera in the 
middle. of 1623. But this conclusion goes against another statement in the Rajmala saying 
that the Mughals occupied Tippera at the completion of the 21st regnal year of the King 
Yasodhar -Manikya. But to be fair to the authors of the Rajmala, it should be stated that 
the dates found in the Rajmala are consistent with one another, because according to the 
Rajmala, the King Yaso Manikya ascended the throne in 1524 S.E./1602 A.D., the 
Mughal invasion took place alter the completion of his 21st regnal year, i.c. (1602 + 21) 
in 1623 A. D. and the Mughal rule came to an cnd after two and a half years i.e. by the 
end of 1625 A.D. But we have scen above that the initial year of the Rajmala, the date of 
accession of the King Yaso Manikya has proved to be wrong on the evidence of coins 
according to which the king occupied the throne in 1600 A.D. So all the dates in the 
Rajmala lose credibility and the date of the conquest cannot and should not be fixed on the 
basis of the Rajmala. 


- Now we may come to a conclusion on the date of the Mughal occupation of Tippera. 
The date fixed by Sen, i.c. 1623 has proved to be conjectural; the date fixed by Bhattasali 
on the basis of coins and the Rajmala, has also proved to be based on unreliable sources. 
So Bhattacharya’ s date, i.c. 1618 A.D. based on the Baharistan-i-Ghaibi of Mirza Nathan 
appcars to be correct. Though Mirza Nathan docs not give any datc, his narration of. 
events and his reference to the rainy scasons are consistent and correct. We would only 
like to add this much that the Mughals invaded and conquered Tippera in the winter scason 
in between Li and 1619 A.D. 


Mughal Rule in Tippera 


In the Rajmala we get a little morc information about the Mughal rule in Tippera. It 
has been stated that when the Mughals occupied Udaipur, they plundered the city, and 
even empticd the big tanks ‘in search of treasures in their beds. They also prohibited 
religious worship, particularly the worship of fourteen gods and the goddess Kalika. Since 
Akbar and Jahangir were known for their tolerance of other reli igions, so if the evidence of 
the Rajmata is correct, the religious Porp of the people must have been stopped by the 
local Mughal rulers: 

_ There are two structures al Udaipur, reminiscent of the Mughal rulc- one is a 
mosque, unfinished, but known as the Mughal mosque and the other is known as Badar 
Mogam. Kali Prasanna Sen describes them as follows : “During their occupation of 
Udaipur, the Mughals staried building a mosque to commemorate thcir conquest, but they 
could riot finish it, This roofless mosque stands cven today as a mark of victory, in front 
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of the royal palace on the northern bank of the river Gomti. This brick-built house ts ¢ 
known as Mughal Mosque. With the Muslim occupation of Udaipur, Muslim saints, 
Sufis and other religious persons also came there. Possibly during this time, Badar Saheb, 
the great saint of Chittagong and Sylhet also came to Udaipur. There is a brickbuilt do- 
chala type house adjacent to the royal palace, which is known as Badar Moqam. It is said 
that two barber brothers, Ata Ram and Bodhi Ram saw Badar Sahcb in a dream and 
accepted Islam, Badar Sahcb himself converting them. Since then they were appointed 
khadims of this dargah. It is also said that the present khadims are their descendants. Rent- 
free land was granted to mcct the cost of lighting the dargah, but the sanad or land-grant 
has been lost, the lands also overgrown with jungles cannot be located... the land has 
been resumed” 38 


In the above statement there is reference to land-grant for the dargah but not for the 
mosque. It may be surmised, however, that land was also granted for the maintenance of 
the mosque, but it came to no use. First, the construction of the mosque was not 
completed, and secondly, when the Mughals retreated from Udaipur, it is very doubtful 
whether there was any Muslim Icft at Udaipur to offer prayer. The case of dargah is 
different, particularly, because it bears the name of Badar Shah, who is universally 
respected by the Muslims and Hindus alike. Later, of course, the land granted to the 
dargah was also resumed, but the ruins of the mosque and the dargah are still to be 
found.3? l 


Badar Moqams are found in various places from Chittagong to Malaya. Some writers 
call it Budder Mogam, but in fact they are named after the great Muslim saint Badar Shah. 
Except the onc at Tippera, all other Badar Moqams have been built in coastal arcas. In the 
southern-most coast of Bangladesh also there is a Badar Moqam at Tcknaf, and an 
extensive literature has grown round the Badar Moqams of various places.4” 

We have seen above that Subahdar Ibrahim Khan Fath-Jang visited Udaipur in 1620 
A.D. i.e. after about onc year of its conquest. According to Mirza Nathan he stayed there 
for five days*! when he went on sight-sccing and made administrative arrangements in the 
newly conquered territory, : 

If we depend on the Rajmala then it seems that the Mughals lcft Tippera owing to 
the outbreak of an epidemic which was most probably small-pox.4? However, the main 
reason why the Mughal soldicrs had to Icave Udaipur seems to be political. In 1623 the 
Prince Shah Jahan rebelled against his father; he reached the Orissa frontier in December 
of the same ycar and finally the fronticr of Bengal in the beginning of 1624, fighting 
battles at Burdwan and ultimately at Rajmahal. In the last mentioned battle, Subahdar 
Ibrahim Khan was killed in about April, 1624. After that Shah Jahan kept Bengal under 
his control for the whole of 1624 and a few days of 1625. The commanders of Tippera, 
Mirza Nur-ud-din and Mirza Isfandiyar are found to have taken part in the battle of 
Rajmahal in favour of Ibrahim Khan.43 After the prince had left Bengal, the subah was 
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placed under Mahabat Khan, who left his son Khanazad Khan in charge of the province 
and himself left for the Imperial Court. In 1625, during the time of Khanazad Khan the 
Mag King of Arakan invaded the Mughal territory, came upto Dhaka and plundered the 
city. The subahdar Icft the city and took shelter in an island, After the battle of Rajmahal, 

both Mirza Nur-ud-din and Mirza Isfandiyar came to Dhaka to be by the side of the Begum 
_ Of their patron, Ibrahim Khan. Thereafter, they are not known to have gone back to 
Tippera. They both jaincd the rebel Prince Shah Jahan,44 but the lattor during his 
administrative reorganisation is not found to have made any arrangement for Tippera, at 
least there is no such evidence in the Baharistan. It is probably during these political 
convulsions in Bengal that the Mughal army in Tippera found itself vulnerable and thus 
had to leave Udaipur. The epidemic may also have aniueneed them to take such a 
decision. 
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TWO MUGHAL SWORDS IN THE COLLECTION OF THE 
BANGLADESH NATIONAL MUSEUM, DHAKA 


Syed Mahmudul Hasan 


Weapons have always numbered among the finest of Islamic metalworks. At the time 
of the Orthodox caliphate, armics were divided into three main groups: infantry, cavalry 
and archery. Their weapons were mostly double-edged swords, lancers, bows and arrows 
(somewhat smaller in size than Persian ones) and slings.! Of them the sword was 
probably the most indispensable. Later the harbah or javelin was introduced from 
Abyssinia. The chicf weapon of the cavalry was the rumh or lance, the shafts of which are 
called in Arabic literature, kAatti. To this armoury, the Abbasids added helmets and 
breastplates and battle axes. Al-Mutawakkil (A. D. 847-61) was the first to introduce the 
practice of wearing the sword in the Persian fashion in a scabbard belted around the waist 
in preference to the old Arab way of carrying it in a scabbard slung over the right 
shoulder. 


The swords which all Islamic armies used during the pre-Mughal period in India 
closcly resembled those known to have been used in Persia. They were of two forms: the 
first had a blade with straight parallel edges and a central rib and downward scrolled 
quillons; the second, the kepis was the ancestor of the Turkish yatagan and the Afghan 
khyber knife.2 

The history of Mughal swords begins in the reign of Akbar. Like all the Mughal 
rulers he imitated the Persian court, and his nobles adopted weapons, particularly swords 
of unchallenged Persian origin. Large number of swords were actually imported from 
Persia, and they served as models for swords the Mughals manufactured. (Illustrations in 
the Nihang-Nama, a seventcenth-century illustrated manuscript from Akbar’s time, tell us 
what these swords looked like.)> At the beginning of the sixtcenth-century, the names of 
Persian swordsmiths were synonymous with perfection. By the end of it, however, the 
native craftsmen had become competent in one version of Persian manufacturing and 
ornamental methods. Take for example, the kepis, which came to be known as the sosun 
pattal, or lily Icaf, indicating the shape of the blade.4 With it, the heavy straight blade 
gave way to a slender, curved weapon which suited the mounted warrior since the 
curvature of the blade fitted the belly of the horse. The most interesting and distinctive 
type of Indo-Mughal sword was the shamshir, which was a cutting weapon with a perfect 
curve; it was not uscd for thrusting blows as the khanda was. It must have been Central - 
Asian in ancestry, reaching Mughal India through Persia. . 

In most cases the namcs of both the patron and the swordsmith were inscribed on the 
blade. The most famous blade maker at Akbar’s court was Ahmed Asani. He was followed 
by Puran and Ustad Daud, known as the sikligari, at the court of Jahangir.© Other notable 
Mughal swordsmiths were Abdullah Hussaini, Ahmed Shahib and Abdal Rahman 
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Mashhadi. Just as Mughal miniatures, Mughal swords were decorated with floral, figural 
and calligraphic designs, and hunting scenes on both blade and hilt. The swords 
themselves were of many types; among them the jambia or curved blade, the kard or 
karud, a straight blade; the katar, a icaf-shaped blade, similar to the sosun pattal; the 
khanjar, a slightly curved double-cdged blade, a peshgabz a pointed and single-edged blade; 
the khanjarali, a triple-curved dagger, the jamada, a simple dagger; and the bhala or spear. 
All had hilts of varied designs, made of damascened steel, jade or ivory. Animal heads- 
ram, goat, camel, elephant, horse — are also quite often carved on top of the hilt.’ 

A special kind of long, smooth, agilc, straight sword was developed in the 
subcontinent of India under the Mughal cmpcrors. Technically called a pata, itis a 
weapon with a flexible, double-edged blade and a gauntlet hilt. The flat rapicr-like blade is 
usually of steel, and like any rapicr was uscd, not for cutting, but in fencing for thrusting 
only. The edge is not as sharp as a cutting or falwar type of sword, such as a shamshir or 
zulfiqar. The pata blade is attached to the hilt by a pair of seatings which run down the 
face of the blade for a few inches, and to which it is riveted. The hilt in the form of a 
combined plate and vambracc is forged of a single picce of steel vertically across the 
interior. At the top of the vambrace is a metal loop through which the forearm is thrust. 
The interior into which the back of the hand must fit snugly is padded. It is very difficult 
to use a pata as it is wielded by the strong muscles of the fore — and upper arm and not 
through the wrist. As a result, only the most expert swordsmen owned them. Properly 
used, however, it was the most cffective of all Mughal weapons, striking terror in the 
hearts of the enemy by striking blows in any dircction and at any angle. Morcover, a 
swordsman could use a pata for a longer time before becoming tired for, unlike the talwar 
which was directed by wrist action, it involved the manipulation of the entire arm. It was 
not commonly used in battle but only expert swordsman wielded it to show off their 
skill. The Mughal pata later gaincd enormous popularity among the Sikhs, the Rajputs, 
and the Deccani Muslims.? 

An example of the pata is in the old Balda Garden Museum Collection, now in the 
National Muscum, Dhaka, bearing Accession No. B 1750 (Figs. 1-4). Its pata is 45.5 
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inches long, and has a trefoil type of hilt; its triangular vambrance is damascene steel 
ending at a pointed tip towards the blade. The two quillons or branches of the cross-guards 
on either side of the vambrancc help the hilt to fit snugly on the forearm. The blade is 
chased with loop designs; the hilt is ornamented with beautifully incised Arabic 
inscriptions. The first of these inscriptions is on the blade hilt and goes as follows : 


pu ds or d I 99 9 dW We 0) Js L 
ev» al Cyd gi 9 dil crow 
EDN 9 § Yoo > crx piso dS or 5 


Naw y ke BD OT IO 


(“O Ali, assistance [comes] from Allah, and victory is close by; until victory comes 
in all respects.”) 

In the middle hexagonal ring the names Allah and Ali are engraved. Then on the right 
side and repeated twice are the words : 


Hy PU 9 AUI Gre a: 
CS Fas Ky oJ) EA 


(“Assistance [comes] from Allah and victory is close by, until victory comes in all 


respects.”) 
To the left of the ring is the phrase : 


cote NJ AAs S AS SJ 
> tes Sy Sines 


ol Y ey 


(“There is no victory. There is no victory but the victory of Ali. There is no sword 
but the dhul faggar (the namc of Ali’s sword). There is no victory except for Ali.”) 
The incised inscription in Arabic on the Icft side of the hilt (Fig. 3) gocs : 


Cas s EIS yh ah) elsendi ple oA) aj 

(“{Allah] is one : whatever is in heaven belongs to Allah. Verily He is oft-rcturning 
[and bencficicnt].”) 

The incised inscription in Arabic on the right side of the hilt (Fig. 4) reads : 


m L, 
DS He A Shku Y waa 9 abil Y aN 
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(“There is no god but’Allah. He is alone, and He has no associate.” 

Therefore, he (Muhammad) is His slave.”) 

On the National Muscum palta, it is clear from the use of the word zuifigar that the 
maker or patron had Shiite leanings. Admiration for Hazrat Ali’s heroism is mentioned 
three times, and the use of the word zulfiqar shows that the patron and the swordsmith 
both had respect for the Shiite dogma. | 

Shamshir, a sword with a curved blade or scimitac, bearing Accession no B 1965, is 
in the Bangladesh National Muscum Collection (Figs. 5-8).!° Babur in his Tuzukh-i- 





Figure—5 Figure—6 
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Baburi refers to a kKamar-shamshir or waist-sword and Akbar had an officer known as the 
Mir-i-Shamshir whose job it was to maintain swords.!! Both Jahangir and Shahjahan had 
a very large armoury. According to the author of Maasir-al-Umara!2, the Sirohi Shamshir 
made its reputation from the day it was used in 1615 against Kishan Singh by Rajah 
Suraj Singh at Ajmer when the former was cut into two at a strokc.13 The best swords of 
this type were manufactured at Gwalior, Lashkur, Gujerat and Lahore. Coinbatore, North 
Arcot and Elgundcel were also famous for their excellent stecl and manufacture of swords, 
daggers and spcarheads.!4 

The Bangladesh National Muscum is in possession of a beautiful shamshir, 
measuring 49 inches, and it is made of solid steci. It dates from the cightecnth century but 
its provenance cannot be ascertained. The shamshir was originally adapted from a Central 
Asian sabre which reached Mughal India through Persia whose shape had been changed 
through contact with the straight khanda of the Rajputs and the khukrai of the Hindus.!5 
By the eighteenth century, however, the taste was for swords with lavish ornamentation 
on the blades to the point where the ornament had made them quite useless as a weapon, 
They were meant for ceremonial use only. The blade was inciscd with a row of animals or 
human figures or inscriptions in relief, and the hilt was also embellished. 

The Shamshir in the collection of the Bangladesh National Museum also has 
calligraphic designs on the blade; the hilt takes the form of a double-horned reindeer. !6 
The inscriptions relate to the magical or mystical qualitics of the sword and are mainly in 
praise of Hazrat Ali’s bravery and chivalry, They read as follows (Fig. 6): 


J coer yl dul 
de CES las ht 


POS a) ged de his ee oy) 


(“In the name of Allah, who is merciful and bencficient. He is King and Controller. 
This is a horse of Ali. Abu Bakr, Umar, Uthman, and Ali, may Allah be pleased with 
them.”) 


On the blade of the shamshir reading from the tip to the hilt : 
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S s pw 9 gw > fed Ws Caw ev 


PI 2 Aare D hs pb do pd 9 prow dw YS) Cm >! 
ed 07d) Coal Qui HRY) on! Bw 9% Jy ~ 2 
~(C oy sh ot yoo al) DINA Ps ob 
Cx.) oss By pes Cent alae pS poe Bucy») 
whe lyf Y- Piala JH) JU -ds X eh TD 
Sy l dt Cy Lat po Js cy Lal yobs 
9 cow SY > COU) on, Woe gr D SF 
IIS or )3 D2 Ome 


(“There is no Ali, no progress. There is no peace and tranquility, but by any progress 
for fighting is widespread. I should not be associated with the name of the merciful [that 
is, there is no mercy in my temper], I do not like to slip. I am adorned with the attributes 
of arrow, vampirc, and bloodshcdding; there is no welcome sign, but there is a spoiling 
and slandcring powcr in my nature. O Muhammad say, ‘He is Allah, the onc, the only 
God, the Eternal; He does not beget nor is He begotten’ [Quran, Sura Ikhlas]. There is no 
peace and tranquillity. They are deaf, dumb, and blind. They will not return to the 
rightcous path [Quran, Sura Bakara, verse 18]. There is a horsc, a pen, and the hand of 
Ali. If they charge you with falsehood, then, O Prophet, you say, ‘My work is mine and 
your work is yours. You are not responsible for what I do, and I am not responsible for 
what you do [Quran, Sura Yunus, verse 41]. Call Ali, the manifester of wonders, all 
sorrows and troubles will disappear through your prophetship, O Muhammad! He [the 
Holy Prophet] calls Ali to acquire the knowledge of the Prophet who left no heir apparent 
to succeed him. So Ali, you stand up to represent him. Thereafter he tricd and ascended on 
the place of the Prophet. He was like an unbridled horse, who has no wound in the lung.”) 

The inscription on the blade is in naskhi and is engraved over the entire surface of the 
sword from the reindcer hilt to its carved tip. In‘addition to verses from the Quran, it has 
on it Arabic proverbs and phrases that are supposed to have supernatural powers, The 
verses from the Quran are sometimes abridged (c.g., that from the Sura Yunus), and 
phrases culogizing Ali, the fourth caliph, interspersed between them to enhance their 
supernatural power.!? At the end Hazrat Ali is described as a “manifester of wonder,” and 
other symbols referred to—the horse, the pen, and the hand, are symbols of Ali’s imamate 
as progenitor of the Twelvers, a Shiite faction.!8 

The calligraphy, although beautiful, is far from perfect. The text has discrepancies in 
spelling, and the letters are often disconnected and engraved without rogard to phrascology 


of the Quran. For example g@! Ai 9 œ Js’ should be sal aa p JU 


nite a Tia 
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Swords such as these almost always bore coded verses or sacred inscriptions such as 
zulfigar or some kind of symbols—banners, floral designs, mythical animals, even 
portraits. They remained popular during the Safavid period and into the nineteenth 
century. 1’ 


In the whole range of Mughal weaponry the Dhaka Muscum sword is one of the 
finest in the sense that its craftsmanship is as interesting as its calligraphic engravings. 
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BUDDHISM AND WORLD PEACE : AN ASSESSMENT 


Sumangal Barua 


Religion, in its pure form, is synonymous with peace, purity, truth and kindness. 
Peace is a state of tranquility representing harmony, happiness and goodness as well as all 
the higher values of life. But when we think over the present situation of the world as a 
whole, and try to understand the relationship between religion and peace in the world 
context, we have to face the complexity of the problem. Today we are living in one of the 
most violent periods of history when violence in thought, speech and action has become 
too palpable to be ignored. The present global situation is extremely explosive, and peace 
is in jeopardy everywhere. We have experienced two successive devastating world wars 
within a very short period in the recent past. The search for peace after the World War I 
led to the formation of the League of Nations, while the World War II gave birth to the 
United Nations. But despite the presence of the United Nations, there are still tension, 
strife and war in many parts of the world. 


Cease-fires, enforcement of international laws, and the decisions of Security Council, 
however, do not lead to lasting peace. In fact, external peace is meaningless unless it 
emanates from the honest intention of the individual who is the basis of universal peace. 
We would like to illustrate how the precepts of Buddhism can be successfully applied 
towards a more peaceful tomorrow. 


The opposite of peace is conflict which, according to the Buddha, is the cause of all 
our unhappiness.! Conflict is the outcome of tensions, and tensions are of various kinds: 
individual discord; strife within the states and societies; historic legacies; economic and 
mental strain between the haves and the have-nots; hunger and poverty and so on. There 
are also national and international tensions which agitate the entire world. The enemies of 
peace create fear, suspicion, greed, ill-will, hatred, ignorance, pride, delusion, prejudice, 
stupidity, selfishness and arrogance. These negative qualities are based on the concept of 
deprivation. Their effect is to make the world we live in, a restless one. The burden of 
sorrows and unhappiness is heavy enough to crush the soul of any sensitive person. 
These tensions cannot be destroyed by the weapons of war. They can be removed only by 
replacing them with their opposite qualities. 

The other problem of our times on which we want to focus for the attainment of 
world peace is the question of religious intolerance and discrimination. This is a problem 
which has local and global dimensions. Because religious intolerance has bred conflicts, 
some have opined that religion is harmful. They argue that it divides people, encourages 
obscurantism and dogmatism. The historical evidence also supports the partial truth of 
this view, witness the wars in the name of crusades. But a true religion never encourages 
violence, and is essentially opposed to all form of conflicts and unrest. For religion’s sole 
concern is with humanity. It is religion that can illumine our reason, inspire our wisdom, 
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stimulate our lives, activate devoted souls and intelligent service. True religion 
establishes a balance of light and shadow in the background and in the foreground gives us 
courage and insight. It also leads to spiritual advancement, teaches tolerance and love, and 
promotes peaceful co-existence among men, and shows the way to world peace. Sacrifices 
in which animals are killed and battles in which lives were put to the sword were 
condemned by the Buddha. In the history of Buddhism, there is no evidence to show that 
Buddhists have interfered or done any.damage to other religions in any part of the world 
for the purpose of propagating their own religion. 

There are two ways of overcoming evil : (i) one is by force, but force in its turn 
always begets bloodshed and human annihilation. Morcover, by defeating others, one 
creates enemics, causes hatred among the defeated who live in sorrow.* So real peace is 
absent here. (ii) The other is love, and the Buddhist way of life is the law of love. The 
Buddha says : 


Hatreds never cease by hatreds in this world. By love alone they cease.” 


This surely is the cornerstone upon which we should endeavour to create a peaceful 
world. For the tranquil ones who have gained the inner calm live happily, abandoning 
both victory and defeat.4 


Once, the Buddha delivered the Fire-sermon (Aditiapariya Sutta) addressing the monks 
(Bhikkhus) on the top of Gaya-Sisa where the world situation was analysed. He ‘declared : 


Brethren, the whole world is burning with fire of craving (lobha), ill-will (dosa) and 
delusion (moha). 


What the Buddha said to them is truc of the present world situation where greater 
violence can be scen everywhere. 


Greed leads to trouble which can be scen in the economic ficld in the form of 
conflict. Ill-will also gives rise to craving for domination of onc individual over another 
and one nation over anothcr. In the present context we can see this Icading sometimes to 
self-annihilation. Delusion is egoism or self-centeredness which is responsible for all 
unhappiness and also for all conflicts in the world from domestic quarrels to global wars. 
When a powerful nation is trying to deminate a weaker onc, it is nothing bul a pretext to 
subdue the other; the powerful nation is simply trying to project and expand its national 
ego which, as a result, strikes at the basis of international integrity and peace. 

Following the noble principle of tolerance which is fundamental to Buddhism, the 
Buddha allowed other religious belicfs and practices to co-exist with Buddhism. 
Intolerance, according to the Buddha, is the greatest encmy of religion. On one occasion at 
Ambalatthika, the Buddha said to his disciples : 

If others speak against me or against my religion or against the Sangha there is no 
reason why you should be angry, discontented or displeased with them. If you are so, 


you will not only bring yourselves into danger or spiritual loss, but you will not be 
‘able to judge whether what they say is correct or not correct.® 
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The Buddha's spirit of tolerance has been unequalled, and his example needs to be 
followed now more than any time before to create a collective programme of tolerance and 
co-existence and respect for the other faiths to save ourselves and this world. 

Buddhism is a religion which sees human rights as integral to its faith. Human rights 
arc not mere ornaments but onc of the limbs of its body. In fact, Buddhism is 
synonymous with human rights. This was the religion preached by the Buddha more than 
2500 years ago, and is in fact the basis of to-days Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Humanity is a state of mind purificd from all feelings of antagonism. Non- 
violence (Ahimsa) is love and love is the most powerful force against violence (/imsa). 
Violence creates terrorism and internecine clashes and threatens the security of life at 
individual, local, regional, national and international levels. In short, it is the greatest 
threat to global peace. Forbearance, according to the Buddha, is a greater virtue than the 
exercise of the martial spirits. Men’s strength lics in mercy. In the Sallcka Sutta, the 44 
modes of effacement are enumerated not less than five times, The first formulation is very 
Important : 

Others may be hannful; we, as to this, will not be hannful.? 


Hence, no instance of war and bloodshed can be traced in history when Buddhism has 
been practised. A recent example can be cited in the case of His Holiness the Dalailama of 
Tibet. Instead of waging a war against China for the liberation of his homeland, 
Dalailama, a devoted Buddhist monk, has pursued the policy of peace and negotiation. It 
is for this policy of non-violent programme that he has been awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize. 

As the Buddha abhored war so also he detested the social incquality and discrimination 
of man on the basis of religion. The Buddha's first revolution was to do away with the: 
caste-ridden socicty dominated by the Brahmins who claimed to be the sole repositories of 
divine knowledge. The Brahmins were the only caste allowed to conduct sacrificial rituals 
to cxpiate sins. The Buddha rejected such privileged position of the Brahmins. In course 
of conversation with Ambattha -the son of a Brahmin, the Buddha pointed out that the 
social purity of Brahmins was a myth : 

If one was to follow up your ancient name and lincage on the father’s side, it would 
appear that one of your ancestors was the offspring of one of the slave girls of the 
Sakyas.® 

The Buddha's universal declaration of the rejection of the caste system is enshrined in 

the following way : 


Not by platted hair, nor by family, nor by birth docs one become a Brahmana, But in 
whom there exist both truth and righteousness-pure is he, a Brahmana is he.? 


After the foundation of the Buddhist order (Sangha), the Buddha announced that 


discrimination of castes was to be done away with, and monks were simply to be regarded 
as his disciples. He said : 
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Monks, when the great rivers-Ganges, Yamuna, Aciravati, Sarabhu and Mahi empty 
into the ocean they no longer retain their names, but become onc great body of water, 
In the same manner, the four castes-the Brahmin, the Kshatriya, the Vaisya and the 
Sudra when they are accepted into the order, all leave their castes and lose their 
names. They become the disciples of the Buddha, followers of the Samana Sakya, 
without any distinction.!® 

Thus the doors of Buddhism were open to all without any distinction of caste, colour, 
religion or position and the Buddha provided equal opportunities for all of them. If today 
we can practise his precepts, and are able to dispense cquitable and reasonable justice to all 
-rich and poor, the sophisticated and the backward, the white and the black, the Brahmin 
and the Sudra, then human beings would be able to live a happy life on this planct. 

By following this mode of life, an adept of any religion can establish right 
relationship with his {cllowman and also with the universe, for man’s purpose in life is 
not the conquest of the universe but the understanding of it so that he may attain harmony 
therewith. The Buddha in this regard rightly said : 

Though he should conquer a thousand thousand men in the batteficld, yet he, indeed, 
is the noblest victor who would conquer himsclf.!! 

Buddhism as a religion cmphastzcs the progress and development of human beings. It 
wants that man should know the true nature of their existence, their own selves, their 
potentialitics, and understand the rcalitics around them and fix their objective of 
perfection. 


Buddhists are conditioned by some moral precepts (Sila) in their daily life. These 
precepts, as a way of life, have been enunciated with great care and with a completeness of 
treatment which few religious systems can claim, They provide a rationale for human 
conduct. The main objective of such moral precepts is to create the perfect human being. 
The following five rules!2 (Paficasila) have been considered as essential in attaining moral 
perfection : : 

1. Abstaining from killing;. 

Abstaining from stealing; 

Abstaining from adultery; 

Abstaining from lying; and 

Abstaining from taking liquor that causes intoxication and hecdlessness. 


A & Ww NO 


The five moral precepts, as stated above, consist of purity of thinking, speaking and 
action. To refrain from all evils, to do good and to purify one’s own mind are the essence 
of Buddha's teachings. Without the practice of these moral precepts, attaining moral 
perfection is impossible. According to Buddhist thought, the ultimate standard of right 
conduct relates to the supramundanc state (Lokuttara). The morality (Sila) of everyday life 
and the Lokuttara complement cach other. Peace and perfect happiness exist as a 
consequence of this complementary relationship. An adept needs to take upon himself 
these virtues not only to bencfit himself but also for the bencfit of others. 
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Without the practice of mental faculties the pursuit of peace is meaningless. If we are 
to avoid a fruitless scarch for peace we have to practise self-control. The preamble to the 
UNESCO Charter reminds us that war originates from the minds of men. The Buddha 
made the same declaration many centuries carlicr. In fact, he went much further than this. 
He declared that all works—good and bad done by men had the mind as their progenitor and 
as also their controller. 

This theme is reflected in the following lincs : 


Mind ts the fore-runner of (all evil) conditions. Mind is chief, and they are mind- 
made, If, with an impure mind, one speaks or acts, then pain follows one even as the 
wheel, the hoof of the ox.!4 


Conversely, it reflects : 
If, with a pure mind, one speaks or acts then happiness follows one even as the 
shadow never leaves. 4 l 

Thus, the resolution of conflict and the attainment of peace begin in the human 
mind. A highly developed mind derives satisfaction only in meditation and progressively 
complex mental exercises like trances. Intellectually oriented persons seek pleasure in 
study and contemplation. For them, religion is an area of experiences. To others there are 
day to day problems and worries to absorb their attention. The Buddha was the first 
teacher of men who propounded a practical doctrine based on human cthical values. His 
compassion for humanity inspired him to enter into their troubles and agony. His 
message, thus, showed the way to achicve the welfare of humanity for the good of many, 
indeed, for the greatest good of the greatest number. According to the Buddha, all living 
beings are subject to rebirth, discase and death. The Buddha's doctrine is based on four 
Noble Truths which he arrived at through meditation, These are : (i) that worldly 
existence is full of misery (Dukkha), (ii) that cravings (Dukkha Samudaya) are the causes 
of worldly existence; (iii) that worldly existence can be terminated by destruction of 
cravings (Dukkha nirodha); (iv) and that there is a path for liberation (Dukkha 
Nirodhagamini Patipada). The essence of the Buddia's teachings is the emancipation of 
human beings from the ills of Samsara, and he showed the path to achieve that goal. That 
path is the Noble Eight-fold Path (Ariya Althangika Magga)!’ These cight-fold path are 
interdependent and must be practised simullancously. They are : (1) Right understanding 
(Sammaditthi): to gather knowledge of oneself as one really is; (ii) Right thoughts 
(Samma Sankappa): to encourage thoughts of renunciation opposed to lustful desires; 


benevolent thought opposed to ill-will and tender thought opposed to cruelty; (iii) Right . 


speech (Samma Vaca) : to refrain from falschood, slanders and harsh words; (iv) Right 
action (Samma Kammantia): to abstain from killing, stealing and unchastity; (v) Right 
livelihood (Samma Ajiva) : to refrain from making a livelihood by improper means 
especially by engaging in trades in arms, human beings, animals for slaughter, 
intoxicating drinks and poison; (vi) Right effort (Samma Vayama) : to exert to remove 
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the existing evil thoughts, to keep the mind free from being polluted by fresh evil 
thoughts, and to preserve and increase the good thoughts; (vil) Rightmind fulness 
(Sammasati) : to become conscious of all that is happening within the body and mind 
including feclings, and to be observant of things of the world and at the samctime 
suppressing covelousness and avoiding mental depression; (vill) Right concentration 
(Samma Samadhi) : to develop the one pointedness of mind. 


The first three qualitics prescribe the proper conduct of man; the next three depict the 
gradual way in which an adept should train up his thoughts and elevate the mind; the 
process of concentration that will take him to a state of equanimity so that he may remain 
undisturbed by weal and woe; and the remaining two direct an adept’s mind to the 
comprchension of the four truths so that he acquires vision. The Buddha laid exclusive 
stress on personal endcavour to cscape from suffering. All the above stages are designed to 
purify oneself and give complete peace and freedom from all worrics. 


The Buddhist way for the process of salvation from all sorts of depravitics can be 
summarised in the doctrine of Four Brahma Viharas!© wherein all aspects of religion- 
social and personal relationships are condensed. The Four Brahma Viharas or four of the 
higher meditations are as follows : 


(i) Mctta (Loving Kindness) : The Buddha's loving kindness is not confined to human 
beings but extends to the entire animal and sub-animal kingdom. Metta is not political 
brotherhood nor a religious brotherhood. Owing to limitations of so-called religious 
brotherhood, many human persecution and crucltics have occurred. Metta, on the other 
hand, transcends all kinds of narrow brotherhood. It is pure, true, absolute, sacrificial and 


unconditional. The Buddha defines ‘Love’ in the following way : 


Just as a mother would protect her only child at the risk of her own life; even so Ict 
him cultivate a boundless heart towards all beings.!” 


Only this spiritual love (Mahametita) can ensure real peace and happiness in the 
present world and solve its crises. 


(it) Karuna (Compassion) : The second sublime state is Karuna or compassion. This 
means the emotion which makes the heart quiver with fecling when others are subject to 
sufferings. Lord Buddha takes a vow not to enter Nibbana until he removed the sufferings 
of others. A truely compassionate person lives not for himself but for others. He serves 
others expecting nothing in retum, not even gratitude. This is the image of the Buddha as 
the incamation of Mahakaruna-—the great compassion. 

(i111) Mudita (Sympathetic Joy) : The third virtue is Mudita which means to be happy 
in the happiness of others. This is a great quality of noble beings. Gencrally people are 
jealous when others are happy. Once religion is jealous of another, onc part of the globe is 
envious of another part; one nation of another and so on. If individuals or groups practise 
Mudita, they will purify themselves and become truly happy. This virtue will root out 
completely the elements of jealousy and promote sympathetic joy. 
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(iv) Upekkha (Equanimity) : This fourth vihara is a mental state. It involves 
equanimity betwcen opposites such as gain and loss, fame and infamy, praise and blame, 
happiness and sorrow—qualities that effect all humans.!8 An adept has to remain in this 
condition unabsorbed and equal. Many people lose their mental balance when they face 
opposition. This should be avoided since mental equilibrium is necessary for all spiritual 
progress. In fact; “Upekkha is neutral feeling or zeropoint between bodily pain and 
pleasure.!? This balance of mind is intellectual, not ethical.2° The wise man, amidst such 
vicissitudes of life, stands unmoved like a firm rock, exercising perfect equanimity. 

The ultimate goal of the Buddhist-way of life is Nibbana or final emancipation and 
this is described as perfect peace (Pali ‘Santa’ or Sanskrit ‘Shanta’) that passes right 
understanding.*! The foundation of this peace, indeed, of all peace lies within the human 
heart. The ideal of the Buddhists is enlightenment. The Buddha—the Enlightened one- 
throughout his preaching of doctrine. has been depicted as seated calm, serene, and gently 
smiling upon mankind. 


Buddhist thought on state administration had been followed by many ruling 
authorities. The following example is quoted here to illustrate : 


Once Bodhisatva, a king of Benares ruled with uprightness and all rectitude, 
administering justice. And while he ruled justly, his ministers, on their part, were also 
just. Hence, there was none who brought a false suit into his court. One day he went out 
to find some one who would tell him of a fault. It happened that at that very time 
Mallika, the King of Kosala had done the same thing because he was also a just king and 
had also been searching out his faults. Both of them were of the same age and power. 


These two kings met in a way where the carriage was deeply sunk between the two 
banks, and there was no room for one carriage to pass another. A dispute arose between 
them as to who was to yield to the other. Then both of them decided that the place might 
be ceded to the better ruler. Their drivers, therefore, were authorised to describe their 
masters’ virtues. — 

_ The reply of the King of Kosala’s driver was : 

. Rough to the rough, King Mallika, the mild with mildness sways, 
` masters the good by goodness, the bad with badness pays.” 

The reply of the King of Benares’s driver was : 

He conqúers wrath by mildness, the bad with goodness ‘sways, 
By gifts the miser vanarrishes and lies with truth pays; 
masters the good by goodness, the bad with goodness pays.” 

At these words, both King Mallika and his driver descended from the carriage, loosed 
the horses and moved the carriage out of the way and gave place to Bodhisatva, 
acknowledging his superiority in neo virtues: EEO a virtuous king never 
declares war guid another. 
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The reign of the great Empcror Asoka and indeed, the entire history of India at his 
time had a reputation of righteousness. Asoka found solace and understanding in the 
teachings of the Buddha, following the trauma he went through after the annihilation of 
Kalinga in a prolonged war. The. reality of the wanton destruction of life had been 
impressed so deeply on his mind that he started ‘Dhammavijaya’ (the victory of 
Rightcousness) instead of victory in the war. He based his empire upon the principle of 
‘Ahimsa’ or non-violence, universal peace, peace between man and man, and between man 
and every sentient creature, so thal it was an empire i Rightcousness and an empire 
resting of ‘Right and not on Might.’24 ; 


It is truly observed : 

India owes to Asoka the idea of a welfare state as well as the idea of a secular state; 
sccular in the sense not of a state without any religion, but in the sense that political 
administration of a state should be frec as far as possible from sectarian principles 
and must respect the religious sentiments of different votarics that dwell in a 
particular state. 

His dedication to the cause of lasting peace, harmony, tolerance and co-existence was 
so great that he did not permit any onc to wage war. During his reign, India reached the 
highest watermark of material and moral progress too. Asoka’s policy of disarmament, 
sanity and compassionate behaviour has been followed by almost all the Buddhist kings. 
and rulers of the world. 


The dedication of Buddhist ae for the betterment of human beings-irrespective of 
caste and crecd—are the best examples of establishing peace in the world. In his first 
discourse delivered. at Sarnath, the Buddha instructed his disciples to go in different 
direction guided by the following view of perfection : . 

Go ye, O Bhikkhus (Monks) and wanderforth for the gain of many for the welfare of . 
many, in compassion for me world, for the good for the gain for the welfare of gods 
and men.” i 

Inspired by this message, many famous monks of great scholarships dedicated their 
lives to the cause of world peace. 

The first religious missioncrics in human history were the Pancavaggiya Bhikkhus 
who along with other monks sct out in various direction to proclaim the law of 
Deliverance, to mitigate the suffcrings of mankind, and to bring about perfect peace. Of 
them, Mahakassapa, Ananda and Upali were the Ieading monks. Their successors—Dasaka, 
Revata, Sabbakami, Sambhuta, Sanavasi, Yasa, Kujjhasobhita, Siggava are also worth 
mentioning. After the Third Buddhist Council patronized by the great Empcror Asoka and 
directed by Moggaliputtatissa Thera; members of the Buddhist Sangha, namely, 
Majjantika, Rakkhita, Mahadeva, Dhammarakkhita, Sona, Uttara, Mahinda, Sumana and 
others were sent to various countrics-with the message of peace and humanity.. The King 
Kanishka, after the Fourth Buddhist Council, sent Ashvaghosa, Parsva, Vasumitra, 
Sudarshana, Katyayaniputra to the North-East Asian Countries. The holy work of these 
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„Buddhist monks testify to the way. Buddhism has contributed to the propagation of 
universal love, mutual understanding, peace and co-existence and to alleviating distress, 
conflicts and social disorder. Famous monks of great scholarship like Shilabhadra, 
Kumarasila, Santarakkhita, Atish Dipankar made their significant contributions in the 9th 
century A. D. 


In the twenticth century, Dr. G. P. Malala Shckhara first took the lead to convene the 
World Fellowship of the Buddhists (WFB) in Srilanka for the propagation of peace in the 
world. During the span of last 40 ycars this organisation and its branches have done a lot 
for the welfare of mankind. It has maintained interreligious harmony. The Asian Buddhist 
Conference for Peace (ABCP) has devoted itself to promoting peace and sccurity and 
deepening existing contact and co-operation with other peace organizations. It has 
launched the Peace March~“Buddhists for Disarmament’ to eliminate nuclear arms. 

Both of these international organizations and their branches all over the world, guided 
by the noble tcachings of the Buddha have worked towards achicving the goal outlined in 
`- thcir motives and to strengthen peace and security, curbing the arms race and promoting 
disarmament and development, Having these aims in vicw they have undertaken a wide 
range of actions including joint peace prayers, round table mectings, seminars, mass 
rallies and peace marches. 

Peace is the desidcration no doubt. Buddhism docs not say that only disarmament or 
avoidance of war can alone guarantee real peace. Peace in Buddhism always carrics a deeper 
sense that of aiming at a total change of personality. 
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INDIAN INFLUENCE ON THE DEVELOPMENT 


OF DOUBLE-ENTRY ACCOUNTING 
. M. Harunur Rashid 


The view which today reccives almost universal support is that book-keeping and 
accounting by double-cntry is the most comprchensive and fully articulated system of 
financial record keeping. The term double-cntry adds a special meaning to the process of 
book-keeping. It is a system of recording business transaction involving flows of moncy 
or moncy value between different accounts in equal worth. Flows-out is described by the 
term Credit (Cr.), which means ‘to give’ and fows-in is described by Debu (Dr.), which 
means ‘to owe’, As a result double-cniry book-keeping possesses a mathematical 
foundation which is based on the simple proposition that as regards any onc transaction, 
the credit must be equal to the debit. The distinguishing feature of double-cntry book 
kecping is that it requires every transaction to be recorded twice, and is cpitomised by the 
popular accounting saying that “for every debit there ts a corresponding credit”. 

The history of record keeping dates back to several thousand years. But the 
introduction of double-cntry system in financial record kecping must be of much later 
origin. Based on an analysis of surviving records, de Ste. Croix! has stated conclusively 
that doublc-cntry system must have originated after the Roman period. Since very few 
records survive, any cxplanation as to how, when and where the mechanism of double- 
entry originated must be speculative. It is likely that accounting evolved distinctly in 
response to social needs and as such it sounds logical to infer that it evolved by a process 
of adoption and innovation out of carlicr book-keeping techniques which proved 
inadequate to meet changing socio-cconomic requirements. The process occurred in South- 
East Asia, Europe and the Middle-East during the middle ages, although the popular belief 
is that accounting Originated and developed only in Europe. Most people are inclined to 
recognize only the contribution of western accounting system in the light of world-wide 
adoption of the European Accounting System. But historical references indicate that a 
similar contribution was made through the paralle! development of accounting in Asian 
countries. 


There have becn numerous historical studics by many western scholars in recent 
decades on how, when and where accounting has taken its shape or how it has evolved out 
of continuous adaptations to the changing cnvironment. But there has been practically no 
study of the evolution of accounting systems in Asia. This may be attributed to the lack 
of interest of Asian scholars in these arcas. Some have gone so far as to deny the 
existence of an accounting structure which could be characterized as Asian. 
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History however indicates that at about the same time that the West established its 
accounting systems, the Oricnt had its own systems which were not infcrior, if not 
superior, to those of Europe. If the statement, “accounting is in truth, the mirror of the 
age”, endorses the close relationship between accounting and culture in the history of - 
humanity, then the development of trade, commerce and culture of Asia could be found to 
influence the development of a sound accounting system favourably in a manner 
comparable with its counterpart around the globe. 


The facts remain that accounting owes its origin to many antecedents. Among them 
were natural economy, cmergence of cities and estates, the art of writing, the knowledge 
of language, use of arithmetic and algebra, the concept of private property, the 
establishment of units of account-moncy, numerals, credit, commerce and capital.4 These 
antecedents could not produce the accounting methodology just by thcir mere appearance. 
It is only when all concomitant factors, whether political, economic or social,- were 
integrated into a coordinated force that accounting came into existence, Itis to be clearly 
noted that the growth of the accounting system has always had a close bearing on the 
socio-economic background in which it played a part. Also not to be neglected is the 
political forces that accelerated the formation of the modem accounting system. The 
appearance of accounting antecedents and their influcnce on the evolution of accounting 
via SOciO-politico-economic environment is not a phenomenon found only in the West. A 
similar process of accounting formation can be scen in the East as well. If one looks at 
the ancient commercial structure of India, it is readily discernible how political 
environment affected the course of commercial activities, how the relationship between — 
India and the ancient Middle East extended the boundary of the socio-economic exchanges, 
and, in turn, how these commercial exchanges accelerated the development of accounting. 


Contributory facia. 


It is widely believed that the present day buenos accounting for profit originated in 
the Meditcrrancan region as a result of the emergence of frec-cities and the consequent 
active commercial endeavours undertaken in medieval Italy. it is also known that what 
accounting is today owes much to “Suma” by Luca Pacioli who is said to have first 
scripturized the Italian system in the late 15th century. Luca Pacioli, the author of the 
first printed text on book-keeping clearly stated that the technique which he was 
describing had been in ‘use in Venice for over 200 ycars.> Professor Backmann,® the 
historian of inventions and discoverics, also described the Italian accounting system as the 
fairest creation of the human mind. From the name of the method and the words used in 
the science of book-kceping which are ‘retained in all languages’, Backmann infers that 
‘by all possibility it was invented in Italy and that it was borrowed by other nations’. His 
inference was based on the idea that many of the antecedents for the development of book- 
kecping and accounting were actively present in medicval Italy and were used in a 
systematic manner. 
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In his review of Backmann's contribution, Alexander Hamilton’ raised some vital 
points which recorded his difference from Backmann on the origin of book-keeping. 
Hamilton used his superior knowledge and acquaintance .of the Orient to present a 
hypothesis about the existence of a highly advanced accounting system in India. Hamilton 
who resided in India from 1783 to 1790 was possibly the first western scholar who took 
an interest in the accounting skills of carly India. Hamilton asserted that Backmann was 
remiss in failing to consider whether the invention of book-keeping could be attributed to 
non-Europeans. He inferred that since Luca Pacioli, being a mathematician, was 
conversant with the discoverics of the Arabs on the science of Algebra, and given that 
book-kceping is deducible from algebra, then the root of Pacioli’s contribution could also 
be traced outside Europe. In order to reinforce his contention of Indian influence on the 
evolution of book-keeping and accounting, Hamilton went on with his tantalising off- 
hand remark “the Banians (merchant community) of India have been from time 
immemorial, in possession of the method of book-keeping by double-cntry.”8 Hamilton’s 
remark.could not be substantiated by any written evidence. Nevertheless, Hamilton might 
have ‘had access, to some old accounting records that showed the existence of the 
antecedents of systematic book-keeping and their use in producing some form of double- 
entry books by the Banians prior to the cstablishment of European mercantile system in 
the subcontinent. It, seems, however, that all these original records have, been lost or 
destroyed. The rcality-of this statement could be sensed from the note of one Indian 
historian who asserted that some 12th and 13th century accounting record books of public 
revenue from land rent bearing testimony of the use of double-cntry were-cxtant “as late as 
the year'1800’ but none scems to have survived till the present day.? An Indian scholar, 
B.M.L. Nigam. very recently.has assericd that double-entry had its root in India.!9 He 
referred to ‘Bahi-khatta’ system of book-keeping which is belicved to have originated prior 
to Greek and Roman times and is still in use in most parts of India among the 
unincorporated enterprises. Bahi-khatta is based on jama (receipt) and Nam (expenditure) 
entries. It presents the opposite of the Italian system with credits on the left and debits on 
the right hand side. Indians were credited to have taken this system to Italy and, from 
there, in all probability doublce-cntry system spread throughout Europe. But Nigam failed 
to produce evidence in favour of his contention cxcept making references to the claim of 
Alexander Hamilton. | , 

-The most concrete evidence for-the existence of an carly Hindu double-cntry system 
deduced from algebra is provided by Thomas Henry Colebrooke,!! a contemporary of 
Hamilton: Colcbrooke showed that by the 12th and 13th century the Hindus in India had 
devised and uscd’a set of mathematical rules for both positive and negative numbers. The 
characteristics of this sct was based on the fact that a debt is the mathematical opposite of 
an assct. The perception of double-cntry book-kecping as a form of algebra has also been 
referred by Anderson to “the great probability that the algebraic art proved the introduction 
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of the Art of Merchants Accounts by double-cntry fruitful, the latter being grounded on 
the former”.!2 Inherent in the accounting cquation is thus the conception of assets and 
liabilitics as opposing elements. Colcbrooke in his explanation of the rules of 
computation drew an inference from Bhaskara’s Sanskrit deduction which stood very close 
to the rules of double-cntry. Bhaskara’s points were that the Sanskrit word for positive 
quantity or plus means litcrally wealth or property and that the Sanskrit word for the 
negative quantily or minus means literally debt or loss. Colebrooke asserted that the 
Hindus, well in advance of the Europeans, came to recognize that values could be less 
than zero. 


Number System 


The importance of a sound number system is well-recognized throughout history as 
instrumental to the development of double-cntry book-keeping system. Earlier records 
show a narrative form before the advent of numbers. These records were, however, erratic 
in their form and content. This is only to be expected at that time in the absence of a 
sound number system. A sound number system made arithmetic casier which was 
concerned with numerical calculations such as addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
division and the like. Greek numbers and Roman numbers were in extensive use during 
Greco-Roman periods for various record-keeping. The numbers we arc using in our time 
is known as Indo-Arabic numerals. It is belicved that this number system is the outcome 
of a joint endeavour of the Indians and the Arabs during the course of thcir extensive 
commercial activities. The close contact between the Indians and the Arabs both in the 
spheres of trade and commerce as well as in the exchange of scholarship necessitated the 
production of symbols for ensuring permanent records. Although historical references 
point out that Greck numerals came first to be uscd in counting and recording, followed 
by Roman numcrals, yet these numerals could not survive owing to their failure in 
mecting the necds of the new gencrations in the changed circumstances. Lionardo Pisa 
(Fiborace), a Greek mathematician, in his treatise “Libber Abbaci” skillfully demonstrated 
the supcriority of the Indo-Arabic numerals over its predecessors in the arrangement of 
accounts and their subsequent processing.!3 The adoption of these numerals in accounts 
made it possible to demonstrate [figures in a way which carlicr civilization found 
impossible. Once figures began to be arranged, onc below another, in a single column 
instead of being scattered all over the pages, the system of accounting became much 
simpler and casily understandable. Ancient history also proves that the credit of devising a 
symbolic number system gocs to the Orient. It is also scen from the 6th century 
exposition of Bhramagupta's laws of arithmetic that zero and numbers can be Iess than 
zero.!4 
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Unit of Account 


- Itis not inconceivable that ume was uscd as an unit of account for recording as well 
as accounting amongst a set of ancient people. In the absence of an established medium of 
exchange people at that time might have used time to account for the service given to 
somcone or reccived from somconc by mutual agreement. The idea ‘that services will be 
repaid by services might be conceived as a transaction-where time was used as an unit of 
account, While recording services in terms of ‘time, an elementary double-cntry system 
might have-been uscd in those days. History testifies that not only time but.many other 
objects have been used at different ages by different civilizations as units of account or 
medium of exchange which were ultimately replaced by moncy. as a common denominator 
in all economic events. i 

In regard to money it is claimed that both forcign and native coins were in circulation 
in India from the 10th century, if not before. Bhaskara’s reference of the use of exchange 
rates in India inthe -12th century bears’ testimony of the existence of an exchange 
economy.!5 It'is interesting to note thal à part of Pacioli’s ‘Summa’ was devoted to 
recording exchange rates. This Icads to the ‘inference that the Indian system of the 12th 
century has been adopted in the Italian socicty at a subsequent period. In India during the 
middle ages the time of demarcation between a medium of exchange and a commodity of 
exchange was altogether indefinite, and moncy was not yet a thing’ unto itself in 
contradiction to all other economic goods. Notwithstanding the lack of an uniform 
standard and concomitant fluctuation in the value of indigenous coins, an inscription 
shows that in 1246-47:rent in India was collected and recorded in cash. Given the above 
details it sounds reasonable to surmise that‘moncy was an unit of account in India prior to 
the emergence of double-cntry system in Europe and at that juncture maney “was 

considered elsewhere in terms of metallic value only. 


Contractual Rights . 

It is interesting to note that accountability and accounting enjoyed almost parallel 
development from ancient time, The morc the pressure on accountability in a socicty, the 
more advanced is its accounting system. And the facts remain that accountability 
Originates from legally enforceable agreements, cither written of oral, and-these were 
related to rade and commerce. It seems conceivable that doublé-cntry system originated 
and was practised in a socicty in which individuals were permitted to travel extensively, to 
assemble and to trade. All these would require Iegally enforceable agreements. By all 
measures India had inherited a society where trading, assembling and travelling were 
extensively done during the middle ages. Indian merchants were actively engaged in 
internal and external trade for a very long time, Formation of partnership, declaration of 
partnership rights and obligations had been experienced frequently in India in the past. 
Appadorat advances the proposition that medieval partnership law revealed by Mitaksara 
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can be traced to the habit of Indian merchants journeying togethcr.!© Historians from both 
the West and East explaincd that co-operation of certain kind among traders was a 
nécessity forced upon them by time, since having long distance and not quite secure roads 
to traverse were often their lot. This kind of cooperation among merchants had been found 
to have been guided by certain laws which arc now-a-days called ‘partnership’ laws. These 
laws are necessarily based upon contractual rights and are.to cover the distribution of 
profits or losses according to mutual agreements. There can be no doubt. that double-cntry 
system could have been developed in an environment to account for such partnerships. 
Marco Polo!” seems to have had contacts with the Banians of India to whom Hamilton 
attributes the use of double-cntry system. He asserted that “these Abraiaman are the best 
merchants in the world’. 


Conclusion — | l 

-` Historical studies reveal the cxistence of age-old accounting records of debtors and 
creditors on the basis-of exchange transactions at numcrous places in both the West and 
_ East. But accounting-without double-cntry is difficult to distinguish it from mere record- 
keeping which may be as old as the art of writing. Double-entry book-keeping had been 
assumed to have originated as a result of the rise of frec citics and resultant active 
commercial endeavours. Given the possibility that double-cntry book-keeping, along with 
much else, had survived from the ancient world to date, it is then assumed that the credit 
of introducing and practising the system may well be attributed to Indian societies along 
with Europcans, if not to the Indians alonc. The assumption is based on the existence of 
fairly well established antecedents of accounting in India. Several writers on accounting 
history have sought to set some conditions to be satisfied before double-centry is possible. 
The preconditions identified include cconomic, political and social factors that embraces 
art of writing, money, arithmetic and algebra, private property, capital, commerce, credit, 
cooperation, accountability and so on. Many of these factors have been present in India 
throughout much of its history. Trade and commerce in India as well as its culture and 
technology had been greatly enriched by the use and exercise of Indo-Arabic numerals, 
negative numbers, arithmetic and.algebra and from the relationship of assets and liabiliuics 
with positive. and .negative quantitics. Socio-economic development necessitated 
systematic accounting which India enjoyed for very long time. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Mohammad Mohabbat Khan, Politics of Administrative Reforms (A Case 
Study of Bangladesh), New Delhi: Ashish Publishing House, 1991. 

Postcolonial societies emerged with what Hamza Alavi considered “overdeveloped 
State”; and this was morc so in the realm of burcaucracy. Recruited and trained by the 
colonial rulers bureaucracy was baptized i in the religion of serving ‘his master’ only. As 
the process of decolonisation got under way after World War II the British had to edge out 
of the subcontinent, but they Icft behind many of their legacies, among which, ‘his 
master’s bureaucracy’ was one. Despite many subsequent changes of masters under 
different circumstances, the burcaucratic psyche of serving masters has never changed. For 
one thing, serving of masters was also the way to serve the interest of bureaucracy as an 
institution. Any Third World watcher knows it pretty well that this is the institution 
which serves any type of “mastcr’— democracy or autocracy. This is indeed like a pair of 
adult stretch socks which bear the scal ‘one size fits all’. 


Mohammad Mohabbat Khan, a well-known name in the field of scholarly writings 
on burcaucracy, in his latest book under review, has focussed on one aspect of bureaucracy 
in the Bangladesh context—the failure of persistent attempts to reform it under changing 
circumstances and necds. A sequel to his carlicr work on the same theme in the Pakistan 
context this work has grown out of his assignment as a senior Fulbright Fellow at a U.S. 
uniyersity. The author concentrates on such themes as recommendations for reform of 
bureaucracy and the burcaucratic resistance to such attempts. By doing so the author 
thinks that he “has been able to provide reasonable explanations as to why major 
administrative reform proposals pertaining to the Bangladesh Civil Service failed to 
materialize” (p.vii). 


Building upon a conceptual framework of what administrative reform means the 
author takes his readers on some sort of a cut price tour through the historical evolution 
of Bangladesh bureaucracy since the colonial times. At the beginning of a new career in 
independent Bangladesh, burcaucracy, as the author shows, was in a key role. The readers 
might find that this key- role status of burcaucracy has remained unchanged till today, and 
neither autocracy nor democracy docs make any difference. 


The chapter on administrative structure in Bangladesh broadens into highlighting 
some of the aberrations of burcaucracy including corruption and militarization. Insofar as 
corruption is concerned Bangladesh burcaucracy is not different from the general 
characteristics of the Third World burcaucracy. Some time back an African analyst, while 
reviewing the African scenario came up with the disquicting observation, “we have two 
problems—governments and rats”. As he elaborates, African governments are infested 
with corruption and houscholds with rats. Perhaps Bangladesh is in no better position. 
Corrupt bureaucracy has led to the coining of the alternative term kleptocracy to properly 
describe the institution in the Third World context. Militarization is a process that has led 
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to the permeation of Bangladesh TTA machinery with armed (of course retired) 
bureaucrats. 


Bureaucracy such as this needs reform. The need was felt immediately after 
independence; and since then a number of committees have been appointed.. The 
recommendations, mostly well- meaning that grew out of painstaking labour of these 
committees remain unimplemented. The political leadership during Mujib’s time, 
although strongest in terms of legitimacy than any other government that. followed up to 
1990, vacillated in the face of stiff resistance from the burcaucrats and ultimately failed. 
The Zia administration, a beneficiary of the first military coup, had its Own reasons to 
_ build some kind of modus vivendi with bureaucracy..The author finds apparent political 
motives in whatever reform attempts that were made during the Ershad ‘administration, the 
most corrupt and illegitimate onc in the history of Bangladesh. 


Despite some tinkerings here and there, as the author reaches the ineluctable 
conclusion, “fundamental changes have not taken place in the civil service system of 
Bangladesh” (p.89). The difficulty in reforming bureaucracy lies in the fact that this is an 
institution which, as the author perceptively observes, “fancies its colonial heritage” 
(p.91). Colonial days are gone, but not for the burcaucracy. But this. is not a negative 
Study that highlights only the failures. This is also a positive study in that the author 
labours hard to give a Icad on how burcaucracy can be reformed with a ten-point formula 
appended to the concluding chapter, 

. Short, crisp and penctrating, the book is absorbingly interesting. For those who are 
at the helm of affairs in Bangladesh, the book has the qualities to serve as a primer for 
effectuating meaningful administrative reforms. 


Shawkat Ara Husain. 


Syed Anwar Husain, Superpowers and Security in the Indian Ocean : A South Asian 
Perspective, Dhaka : Academic Publishers, 1992. 


Scholarly works on superpowers and security of states are many. Same is truc about 
the Indian Ocean. But what clearly differentiates Professor Husain’s book from others is 
that he looks at the security of the Indian Occan region in the context of Indian Ocean 
Zone of Peace (IOZP) and that too from a South Asian perspective. 


_ The book has been organized in such a manner that anyone can get an idea as to what 
is at stake if the security of the Indian Ocean is not viewed from IOZP perspective. The 
author begins by giving a short yet authoritative introduction to the subject and in the 
process provides a framework premised on self-reliance strategy to create an independent 
security system in the region in the spirit of South- South cooperation. 


Husain points out the g geopolitical signifi icance of the Indian Occan. He asserts that 
major powers need to gain access to and securing of resources, securing of sea lanes of 
communication (SLOCs); and strategic perception have contributed to their desire to 
dominate the Ocean. 

Next, the author provides a thorough historical survey of the gradual evolution of 
external presénce¢ in the Indian Ocean and the reaction of the regional powers. The focus 
here is how the threat of external presence has been perceived by the regional powers. 


In chapter four the discussion revolves around JOZP-the concept and its evolution. 
Here the author clarifics that the peace in the Indian Occan has at least three meanings 
held by three groups of state. The non-aligned countrics in the Indian Ocean, 
littoral/hinterland, believe that states in the region should be the decisive factor in 
deciding and maintaining the proposed zone of peace. The group made up of Western 
states emphasize the need to improve larger security picture in the area. The third group 
comprising Socialist/East European states claim that the intrusive activities of the USA 
and the obstruction of a few states are the reasons for the lack of progress of IOZP. 


The following chapter contains a detailed analysis of the perception of three external 
powers, 1.c., USA, USSR and China towards IOZP proposal. The author explains why 
and how the perceptions of the threc countries are convergent and non-convergent. 

_ In chapter six, Husain analyses the perception of the seven South Asian countries 
towards the IOZP proposal. Despite many differences among these countries the majority 
of the states pursue a consistent policy vis-a-vis IOZP and holds perception for a postnve 
zonc of peace, except India. 

The concluding chapter argues why the original IOZP proposal of 1971 could not be 
implemented. First, due to increasing geostrategic importance of the Indian Ocean it 
would be impossible to kecp it completely free from the reach of the big powers. 
Secondly, verification problem would remain even if all the big powers were to remove 
their arsenals, including the nuclear ones. Third, there is no unanimity of views among. 
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the smaller littoral/hinterland states as to the desirability of a peace zone which excludes 
only external powers but exposes them to regional. threats. 

To overcome the problems pertaining to the implementation of original IOZP 
proposal the author offers two suggestions. He rightly believes that these would go a 
long way to improve security in the Indian Ocean. First, resumption of naval arms 
limitation talks by ‘superpowers’ on the basis of. demilitarization/disarmament through a 
transarmament paradigm. Second, initiation of moves by South Asian Association for 
Regional Co-operation (SAARC) in concept with other such organizations to improve 
the co-operative scenario in the region. o 

Professor Husain presents his.case in a logical, coherent. and lucid manner. His 
command over the subject. matter.becomes evident as one gocs through the book. He 
_ ¢risscrosses over a broad spectrum of history with case and authority and explains and 
interrelates concepts with masterly ease. 

Professor Husain has made a major contribution, to the field of secant studies and 
deserves our congratulations for that. 


Mohammad Mohabbat Khan 


Emajuddin Ahamed (ed.), Society and Politics in Bangladesh, Dhaka: Academic 
Publishers, 1989. 


In recent years books have been published which deal with socictal and political 
aspects of Bangladesh. But the number of such books'’are indeed few. There are stil] fewer 
books which deal with vital issues relating to socicty and politics of this county in a 
comprehensive and scholarly manner. 


Emajuddin Ahamed’s edited volume Society and Politics in Bangladesh brings 
together contributions of a number of scholars. There are significant variations in terms 
of the approaches, coverage and analysis of the topics chosen by different authors. Still 
two trends are discernible in terms of approach in the writings of the scholars included in 
the book. First, scholars like B.K. Jahangir and Dalem Chandra Barman have adhered to a 
particular Icft-lcaning ideology to explain nationalism and political institutions and 
processes in a village respectively. Sccondly, scholars like Emajuddin Ahamed, Syed 
Sirajul Islam, Golam Hossain and A.H.M. Aminur Rahman have followed what may be 
termed as non-idcological approach to describe and analyse wide- range of subjects. The 
approach of the authors have significantly influenced both the extent of coverage of the 
topics and subsequently thcir analysis. i 


B.K. Jahangir’s piece “The Problematics of Nationalism in Bangladesh: The Sheikh 
Mujib Era” presents familiar Marxist arguments to describe the nature of nationalism. In 
the process Jahangir brings in concepts and issues like class and class formation, neo- 
Capitalist path, state, underdevelopment, petty bourgeois politics, class interests and 
populism. But no where he discusses what he means by nationalism and ‘problematics’. 
Jahangir’s analytical frame provides him little opportunity to appicsiaig other ways of 
looking at nationalism in a particular.context. 


Emajuddin Ahamed in his “Thë Six-Point Programme: It’s Class Basis” provides an 
overview of the background, nature and appeal of the six-point programme. In the process 
he highlights the nature of power structure, role of politico-administrative elites and the 
extent of regional disparity. He rightly concludes that six-point programme symbolised 
the aspirations as well as represented the interests of the Bengali upper class in East 
Pakistan at that time. 


Syed Sirajul Islam’s “Polity and Politics during Mujib Era” is an attempt to probe 
the nature of the polity and role of political partics thercin. In the process Islam looks at 
issues like political legitimacy: and analyses the fall of the Mujib regime. His research 
shows that Awami Leauge leadership dominated by individuals with middle class 
background controlled the state apparatus at various levels. He chronicles the measures 
adopted by the political party in power to gain legitimacy in the public eye. But measures 
like holding parliamentary elections, presenting a constitution and rehabilitation of the 
war-affected people did not help the party to stay in power for a long time. 
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Golam Hossain in his “Gencral Zia’s BNP : Political Mobilization and Support 
Base” describes Ziaur Rahman’s ascendancy to a position of key politician of Bangladesh. 
His description also includes floating of a political party, i.e., Bangladesh Nationalist 
Party (BNP) inorder to consolidate Zia’s power and the process and dynamics of different 
societal groups’ accommodation in BNP. 


Kurt Merck Jensen’s “The Basis of Local Level Politics : A Case Study From North 
Bengal” contains interesting observation of a foreigner who stayed for sometime in the 
rural areas of Bangladesh. Jensen’s major focus here ts on local level councils. What 
makes his contribution interesting is that he analyses village-level leadership from the 
vintage angle of local-national politics. To place his case study in a context he discusses 
within a short compass a ncat analysis of the devclopment of politico-administrative 
bodies in rural Bangladesh from a historical perspective. He concludes that village-based 
political leadership prospers now mostly because of ils linkages with administrative 
agencics/bodies and politicians in power. 

Dalem Chandra Barman in his “Political Institutions and Processes in a Village in 
Historical Perspective” discusses politics in a particular village from an institutional 
perspective. The major strength of Barman’s piece lies in his analysis of different acts 
governing local institutions and society since the British time. 

A.H.M. Aminur Rahman’s “Politico-Administrative Relationships in Development” 
is a study of role perception of local level leaders, officials and farmers. Rahman is 
interested in looking at how cach of these groups look at cach other in terms of their roles 
and linkages as well as their views on popular participation in development. Rahman 
identified four propositions to test the relationship between politicians and administrators 
at the union level keeping in mind his frame of reference. 

Emajuddin Ahamed’s “Current Trends of Islam in Bangladesh” contains a description 
of steps undertaken by various governments towards Islamtization. But Ahamed’s analysis 
throughout the piece is not convincing because he does not explain in any great depth 
how Islam is part of our value system and how Islam acts as a social force in this 
country. 

Emajuddin Ahamed’s “The August 1975 Coup D’ctat” is an attempt to analyse the 
reasons behind the coup. The other picce by Ahamed “The Coup of 24 March 1982” 
contains a description of events which led to the coup. In both the pieces Ahamed 
emphasizes among other things military’s strong adherence to its corporate interests. So, 
it is not unexpected that military hicrarchy pressed for its dircct role in the governance of 
the country. 

The edited volume will be useful for scrious students of Bangladesh polity. 


Mohammad Mohabbat Khan 


Sukanta Chaudhuri (ed.), Calcutta The Living City, Volume I: The Past, Oxford 
University Press, Calcutta, 1990. 


Books on South Asian citics invariably draw my attention primarily for professional 
reasons. But the cover of Calcutta : The Living City, Volume 1 : The Past got my eyes 
stuck on it even before realising that I was looking at an urban history book. Charles 
D’Oyly’s sketch of ‘Calcutta from the Old Course’ is one of those fascinating portraits of 
Indian scenes which the gifted artist has left for the posterity to look at, to appreciate and 
be enchanted. However, this is not all. As one gocs on over the 276 pages of the book 
one cannot but [ccl that the past of Calcutta is almost coming to life through some 200 
portraits, sketches and photographs of the city and its people produced during the last 
three hundred ycars. 

The ‘Occasion’ for the publication of the book as the Editor points out ‘is the city’s 
tercentenary’. Certainly it is a unique occasion and onc that ought to be commemorated. 
Indeed the event was celebrated by many in different ways. Academics and intellectuals 
thought to pay homage to the city by publishing monographs on its history and society. 
Calcutta: The Living City, Volume I : The Past is one such attempt. It is followed by 
another volume. 


A galaxy of distinguished scholars and writers whose namcs arc almost synonymous 
with the academic world of Calcutta have contributed in the book. There are thirty-five 
articles depicting principally the history and society of Calcutta during the British period. 
Some of these indicate the truc nature of the book like the chapters on ‘Calcutta: The 
Name’; ‘The Growth and Development of Old Calcutta’; ‘Calcutta and the currents of 
History, 1690-1912’; “Calcutta and the ‘Bengal Renaissance’”; “Trends in Calcutta 
Architecture 1690-1903"; and ‘Civic and Public Services in Old Calcutta’. All these have 
been written by the specialists. 


The origin of the name Calcutta remains still a mystery despite scrious and often 
frantic efforts by enthusiastic scholars to provide an answer. Perhaps it will forever 
remain so, and make us sometime so desperate as to come up with a silly idea “that 
invented fanciful derivations like Kal Kata (cut yesterday)—a grass-cuttcr’s supposed reply 
to a misunderstood question from an Englishman’ (p1). But there is no such conundrum 
as the authors revealed in the achicvements of the city itself and its contributions to the 
world of trade, commerce, industry, education, culture, society and politics in Bengal or 
for that matter in the South-Asian subcontinent. However, the crowning achicvements of 
the city during the British rule - the period which this volume primarily deals with - were 
in the fields of education, rescarch, and socio-cultural advancements. And these laurels 
were acquired through cfforts of both the Bengalis and the Europeans. As Sumit Sarkar in 
his article “Calcutta and the “Bengal Renaissance’”, though intended to put forward a 
different vicwpoint writes, “Religious and social reformers, scholars, literary giants, 
journalists and patriotic orators, ... scientists - all merge to form an image of 
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‘renaissance’, nabajagaran (awakening) or naba-jug (new age), assumed to mark the 
transition from ‘medicval’ to ‘modern’”. But the currents of history of the city flowing 
since 1690 have been conquering onc kind of ground after another finally clevating 
Calcutta to’ the status of the Second City of the British Empire. The beginning may not 
have been so assuming but it was vibrant with actions, as Pradip Sinha shows in his 
article ‘Calcutta and the Currents of History, 1690- 1912’, transforming the place into the 
most crucial contact point of the English East India Company’s trading activities in the 
East. But then success storics followed one after another, Calcutta providing opportunities 
to both the European colonial masters and the subject Indians. Commercially ‘..... both 
Europeans and Bengalis had made fortuncs in the late cightecnth and early nincteenth 
centurics’ (p32). But this commerce flourished as an adjunct to ‘an externally- oriented 
imperial cconomy.’ The'growth of Calcutta as a commercial city therefore continued ‘as 
long ‘as the resources of its hinterland were of paramount importance in the colonial 
economy; when. this ceased to be the case inthe carly twenticth century’ not only the 
business activilics slowed down but the development of the city was also interrupted at a 
vital point. Thus Calcutta’s march towards a truly metropolitan city proved ‘an 
incomplcte onc’. Its spatial growth also reficcted its colonial character, the city being 
divided. into a-European or white- town and an Indian or black town. .The two parts 
developed in differcht ways negating an universal planning and care in the building of the 
capital. Thus quite carly the Governor-Gencral Lord Wellesley transformed ‘the White 
Town into an. almost exemplary artifact of colonial settlement’ (p33). While the ‘Indian 
or Black town, on the other hand reflected in its physical set-up those principles which 
distinguished its communities from the European. ones. It was a teeming settlement 
which a European visitor described.as the New Babylon, a-huge and mixcd crowd of 
people many of whom werc only marginally connected with the main channels of 
economic activity in.the zone.’ = he 
Out of such depressing setings, however, there arose among the Indians ‘a class, 
neither feudal nor bourgeois, that fostered a-development of all-India significance : India’s 
carlicst.modern culture, an expansive force if only upto a point.’ This class, almost 
exclusively Bengalis and having little hold in the city’s expanding busincss, industry or 
technology,.succeeded to. cmerge as the main spirit of the metropolis casting long 
shadows over their powerful ruling masters. By dint of their endeavours and excellence in 
the world of creative activities and politics, ‘the culture of subordination of a subject race’ 
gave away ‘lo the-assertion of a new state of mind’, The creators of this- ‘new state of 
mind’. have been described in many ways from ‘bhadralok’, “Renaissance men’ to 
‘microscopic minority’. Nevertheless this ‘microscopic minority’ took the world- by 
storm and justificd the classical comment as to the role of cities as nurseries of 
civilization and culture. This new urban class gave the metropolis. a new way of life 
where man’s own creations could be enjoyed as well his future could be pondered upon, 
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This class and for that matter the city itsclf reached a watershed in the 1930’s ‘with a 
thriving commercial theatre, a pionecring film industry, Bengal’s own traditions of 
music, the Icisurcly conversational sessions, football, politics, good scientists and 
Indologists, the spiritual legacy of the ninctecnth century, tcrrorism, musclemen, the 
Bengali circus, novels of scntiment, the comparative Ireedom of women, and over the 
entire scene, the presence of Rabindranath Thakur.’ After this the story of Calcutta, 
Bengal and for that matter ‘India followed a different theme. Pradip Sinha did not touch 
upon this story but pointed out the main force which dictated the course of later events. 
‘Committed to creating a new India, Calcutta was itself threatened by an emerging 
communal divide, a new type of politics exploiting locality, province and nation’ (p 35). 
As Sinha did not necessarily confine his essay to his chosen time period (1690-1912), one 
would have expected from him at least a hint as to why the humanist, the civilising 
section of the new urban class of Calcutta about whom he wrote a lot failed to sce the 
rising head of communalism. 


Calcutta’s urban entity has been well depicted by several authors while reviewing its 
population growth, sctuicment pattems, trade, commerce and industries, various social and 
cultural interactions and the manifold civic problems. In the article, “The Growth and 
Development of Old Calcutta’, P. Thankappan Nair traced the growth of the city from the 
late seventeenth century and provided the historical background of various settlements - 
paras and thanas. ‘The fundamental point of this account is that from the carlicst times, 
Calcutta developed in keeping with the continuing spirit of its life and growth - 
spontaneously, variedly, by the natural cconomic and social drives of countless groups 
who flocked there for survival and self-improvement’ (p21). One attractive feature of 
Nair’s article is the bricf history of the origin of the place names of a number of to-day’s 
famous localities and sites. 


Calcutta’s emergence as the commercial and financial capital of British India in the 
nineteenth century has been well documented but Sabyasachi Bhattacharya in his “Traders 
and Trades in Old Calcutta’ concentrates more on the commercial activitics of the city 
itself, and particularly on the trade of the Indian business classes. He observes that while 
Calcutta grew commercially resonant and prosperous, the importance of Indian traders and 
artisans however, declined. This was largely due to the rise of British merchants and 
industrialists through the deliberately ‘discriminating policies adopted by the colonial 
rulers and the import of Brilish industrial goods. The Indians were reduced to playing the 
roic of a second fiddic, and to peddling away trinkets and triflings, and confining to more 
traditional lines of business, Although many of the merchants and traders from other parts 
of India particularly those from Rajasthan (the Marwaris) eventually made a breakthrough 
by creating a trading world of their own, the Bengali business classes in general and 
specially those among the carlicr ‘Business Aristocracy’ lost the battle in their own city. 
The disappearance of the Bengalis in the business world has ever remained a fascinating 
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topic among the scholars. Though Sabyasachi touched upon the familiar arguments put 
forward by various pundits beginning with the sophisticated Max Weber. to the more 
professional N.K. Sinha, he himself did not come up with any new idca except raising a 
question ‘was purchase of Zamindaris a cause of the failure of entrepreneurship, or was it 
a consequence of that failure?’ (p207). Nevertheless he has led us to the right direction by 
evoking us to share with the fecling of the great Urdu poct Ghalib who stayed in Calcutta 
for a while. Though the poct found the women of Calcutta very charming he did not fail 
to sense and express the scrious impact of the ‘oppressive alicn presence’ upon the city 
while immortalizing his presence there in “a poem on Calcutta: “What calling would a 
man do best to follow here? There is no calling you can follow free from fear....”” (p211) 


If they did not make sulficicnt mark on their capital city as merchants and 
industrialists the Bengalis or at Icast a scction of them, as already noted, have raised 
Calcutta to the status of a new centre of world civilisation and culture through their 
Outstanding contributions to education, rescarch, science, music, paintings and literature. 
Rodney W. Jones has observed, ‘Cities have traditionally. been centres of civilisation and 
power, the abodes of gods and men. They were the vehicles of recorded history, the 
repositorics of learning and conservators of law and custom. Cities have nurtured most of 
men’s creations, social and technical, and witnessed their elaboration on ambitious 
scales”. (Urban Politics in India - Area, Power and Policy in a Penetrated System, 3). 
The rise of Calcutta provides a perfect example of this great human endeavour and 
achievement tn this case pioneered and cnhanced by both Europeans and Indians. Articles 
on literature, art, music and scientific studies throw light on this aspect of Calcutta’s 
accomplishment as a city. It is the home of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and the 
launching pad of the modern botanical and gcological studies in India. 

But the book is not only concerned with power and achievements but also with the 
tales of the city’s ordinary pcople - artisans, craftsmen and labouring classes. The storics 
of Ramjan Ostagar, the master tailor in Sumanta Banerjec’s ‘The World of Ramjan 
Ostagar: The Common Man of Old Calcutta’, and of Ajuddin Chand Mistri, a master 
mason; Shib Mistri, a goldsmith and the like provide insight into the creative activilics 
of the working classes. They also tell the storics of the sufferings and hardship in the 
lives of the thousands of tailors, carpenters, barbers, waler-carricrs, coachmen, 
fishmongers, swect-sellers, Mower-scllcrs, jutc-mill workers and others who kept the 
wheels of the city going and enabled the powerful and wealthy of its citizens and cven the 
Bengali bhadralok classes enjoying comfort and luxury. The example of Calcutta ts also 
not an exception which emphasises that the glories of cities have always been achieved by 
the sweat, blood and even flesh of the multitudes of ordinary working people. As 
Sumanta Bancrjec reiterates the poverty, and the squalor and misery in which the 
labouring classes lived in the over increasing bastees of Calcutta. ‘And of course there 
were the prostitutes, whose ranks sccm to have swelled from year to year’ (p77). 
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In this “City of Palaces’ and hovels, of princes and paupers how were peace and 
security preserved? Sidney Kitson in his ‘The Calcutta Police from Crown to Ashoke 
Pillar’ remarks that in the carly days ‘wealthier citizens employed their own watchmen’, 
for the official set of chaukidars employed by the Company though formidable in their 
‘accoutrements’ were useless because of ‘their cowardice’. A fast growing opulent city 
was left hapeless for a long time, remaining casy prey of the burglars, and the citizens 
were scarcd of violent dacoils, marauders and even river thugs. Despite the efforts of a 
serics Of formidable rulers from Clive to Wellesley, the life and property remained 
insecure till the 1840’s when tough action was adopted. “On 6 August 1840 newspapers 
reported the appointment of a Daroga for every four thanas. The Friend of India justified 
the appointment by reporting that ‘the number of larcenics and burglaries committed in 
Calcutta seem to render some vigorous measures. ... necessary ....” (p242). 


However, the occasional vigorous measures did not succeed entirely, and policing of 
the city remained unsatisfactory throughout. In fact this was one of the administrative 
weaknesses from which the country suffered in gencral. However, the sad part of it was 
that the inhabitants of the arca would not come forward and take any initiative to mitigate 
their sufferings. And for the natives of Calcutta it was beyond their cultural perception. 
“The Hindu Patriot in July 1885 remarked ‘the dutics of watch and ward are ... distasteful 
to Bengalis. The Englishman countercd (8 July 1885) but it was low pay that kept the 
Bengalis away ...’” (p243). Has the situation changed for better? 

How did the inhabitants of Calcutta find living in the mctropolis? Life in a city 
which was all the time expanding and drawing more pcople to its bounds could be 
difficult. More so if there was no authority to plan the city’s growth and skilfully provide 
the essential civic services. Life in these circumstances could be miserable, and it was so 
at least for the majority as Kipling’s oft-quoted description of Calcutta “Chance-directed’, 
‘chance-crecicd’ suggests. 

Nevertheless the living conditions in Calcutta moved from worse to better. ‘In the 
early years’, P. Thankappan Nair again informs us, ‘there was no civic or municipal 
authority in Calcutta’. But the acquisition of legal authority and the fear of living in a 
poisonous environment led the British first to provide certain civic amenitics for their 
own ‘White Town’ and then to other areas. | 


Calcutta is among the first of thosc urban centres in India which received modern 
civic facilities and a local self-government during the British rule. Institutional growth of 
local self-government began as carly as 1794 when the ‘Justices of the Peace for the 
Town of Calcutta’ were appointed to provide civic services. However, the services came 
very slow and also in a discriminatory fashion—aticntion being given to ‘White Town’ 
exclusively in the carly ycars. Moreover, for a long time ‘the Company was not 
authorised to levy taxes for civic improvement; the English merchants were solely 
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concerned with making moncy, and the Indians were by and large lacking in civic 
awareness’ (p225). Though “the President of the Sanitary Commission for Bengal in 
1864 found even the White Town ‘offensive and objectionable’, the Black Town such as 
‘no- language can adequately describe its abominations’, and the whole ‘unfit for the 
habitation of civilized man’”, progress was made steadily. Conservancy, drainage and 
sewerage, roads, watcr-supply, public- health services, strect-lights, municipal markets 
and public transport - all these most familiar features of urban life were gradually provided 
including modern facilities like the fire- brigade. | 


Though the Presidency General (PG) Hospital, Campbell Medical School and 
College and the Pauper Hospital somewhat cased the sufferings of the people; and the 
horse-drawn buses and later the clectric trams speeded up their movements, the life of 
ordinary pcople always passed through a state of crisis for want of housing, watcr-supply 
and public health facilities. An answer to these problems lays in improper management 
and inadequate. funds. Nevertheless ‘Civic Services in old Calcutta functioned within 
manageable limits, catered much more openly and exclusively to the affluent classes and 
particularly the Europeans, and were undoubtedly laudable in many respects as in watering 
the roads, which has acquired a nostalgic symbolism for elderly Calcuttans. But this 
account may indicate the deficiencies of those times as well, and convince to-day’s citizen 
that his lot in the daunting overgrown city. of 1990 is Icss dismal than he may believe’. 
(p231). While the hint is well taken that barring the domination of the Europeans and the 
wealthy Indians things would havc been better, Nair however chose to remain silent about 
those Indian Icaders who later held the leadership of the Calcutta Corporation as people’ S 
representatives who had promiscd to serve the poor ‘Children of God’ but had done less or 
nothing and kept themselves always busy in bitter factional politics which f annere their 
self or group- interests. 


Befitting as the articles may be for paying homage loa city of which the Indians are 
so much proud of and acquainting the gencral readers with the fruits of the researches of 
their authors, the book as a whole, does not provide a penctrating. and a more serious 
appraisal of the achievements and failures of the Sccond City of the British Empire. For a 
true understanding of Calcutta’s contributions in the context of Indian as well as world 
culture and civilisation perhaps the readers could be referred to the main works of the 
contributors. One also wonders to find that all the contributors for the volume are from 
Calcutta’s academic circle. While researchers on Calcutta and city’s fans spread all over 
the world among many nations and people, some of them at Icast would have liked to 
participate with cqual enthusiasm with others in the city’s tercentenary celebration albeit 
in writing. | 

Nevertheless, the book will ever be valued and appreciated particularly for its series of 
picturesque and brilliant sketches, drawings and photographs of the city and people of 
Calcutta, and their pleasant setting in the text. Here Jayanta Ghosh, Anup Sengupta and 
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Tapati Guha Thakurata have done their best, and hence deserve all praises and 
congratulations, The book has been competently edited and the printing is also excellent 
for which the editor and the authorilics of the Oxford University Press also deserve our 
appreciations. 


Sharif Uddin Ahmed 
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_ HOW WE RECONSTRUCT THE PAST: 
THE CASE OF THE INDO-GREEK HISTORY” 


Olivier Guillaume 


When reconstructing the past, the historian turns material evidences 
(whether texts or archaeological remains) into a text of his own. What is 
the logical architecture of this transformation? Or else, what are the 
“discursive. practices” the historian follows in doing so? And what 
confidence can we have in his.conclusions? 


These are the fundamental issues which I will try:to examine in this 
paper. But to avoid confining myself to generalities, I will concentrate on 
a case-study.and analyse how the history of the Indo-Greeks has been 
reconstructed. 


My claim is that most of the ‘discursive practices which I will unveil 
here are common to all historians. I hope therefore that my conclusions 
apply to a much larger field than the mere Indo-Greek history. 


Let me briefly recall the outline of the Indo-Greek history. Alexander 
the Great went upto the Indus river but soon after his death in 323 B.C., 
his huge and unmanageable empire disintegrated and the eastern parts of 
it were lost. 


_ However around 250 B.C., in Bactria (northern half of Afghanistan), 
a Greek called Diodotus founded a kingdom. Under his successors, 
particularly Demetrius and Menander, this kingdom extended to parts of 
India, namely Gandhara and possibly beyond. l 


_ This so-called Indo-Greek kingdom lasted upto the middle of the 1st 
century B.C., when it was overthrown by the Saka and Kushan invaders. 


The reconstruction of the history of this kingdom which is barely 
mentioned in ancient texts, is almost entirely based on the study of 
numerous coins bearing the names of about 40 different kings. 


There are two major historians of this period. One is a Britisher, 
W.W. Tarn who wrote The Greeks in Bactria and India (published in 1938, 
and reprinted with addenda in 1951). The other is A.K. Narain who wrote 
The Indo-Greeks (published in 1957).! 


* Presented at the monthly meeting of the Asiatic Society, held on April 13, 1992. 
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Those who have read these books cannot but be amazed by the extent 
to which both the authors differ in their conclusions with regard to the 
chronological arrangement of the kings, their relationships, the size and 
location of their kingdoms and so on... 


Since there was no major discovery of coins between the publications 
of the two books, we must admit that the reason for these divergencies is 
not to be found in any increase of the available set of data but in the 
different ways these historians have processed identical data. 


Let me emphasise that I am not writing about differences in value 
judgments that Tarn or Narain might have expressed about the Indo- 
Greek episode. I am only interested in the differences that there 
reconstructions show in the establishment of facts. 


I am aware that the very definition of a “fact” is a matter of 
controversy, but at least everyone will agree that it is a fact whether, for 
instance, king Demetrius is earlier or later than king Euthydemus and 
that it is also a fact whether he ruled or not over, say, Gandhara. 


To critically analyse Tarn’s and Narain’s reconstructions I follow a 
method advocated by Professor J.C. Gardin, which he calls “logicist 
analysis”. The basic idea is that when writing our historical 
reconstructions, most of the time we do not bother to break up our 
reasoning lines into successive steps. We often skip some stages, whether 
we consider them obvious or we want to spare our reader tedious 
explanations. The reader might be grateful and appreciate the flourish of 
the style but he is left with no means of deciding by himself whether to 
follow or not the reconstruction unless he himself takes the trouble of 
breaking up the reasoning. l 


This is what the logicist analysis helps do. It is a kind of “rewriting” 
of the historian’s text in the form of schematisations showing clearly, 
step by step, the whole intellectual process which leads from the data to 
the conclusions. In this process, the “logical” architecture of the text is 
expanded. Whether the schematisation represents the actual line of 
reasoning followed by the historian or some other possible 
rationalisation does not matter much. Then it becomes possible, by 
assessing the strength of each link, to assess the strength of the whole 
line of reasoning. 


Figure 1 (all figures are at the end) shows a schematisation of the 
process leading from coins to historical conclusions. Two stages have to 
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be distinguished. Stage 1 : from coins to their description (that is the 
numismatist’s work and the results are given in the form of numismatic 
catalogues). Stage 2 : from the description of coins to the historical 
conclusions (that is the historian’s part). It is clear, from this figure, that 
we cannot analyse the historian’s reasoning which interests us here, 
without first examining at least breifly how coins are described in the 
numismatic catalogues. 


Describing a coin consists in reducing it into different constituents 
called the variables. Each of these variables is then given a certain 
number of values. The usual list of variables in the numismatic 
catalogues is as follows : (1) metal; (2) weight; (3) shape; (4) dimensions; (5) 
axis; (6) device; (7) border; (8) legend; (9) monogram; (10) overstrike; (11) 
find-spot. 


These variables constitute the data on which the historian elaborates 
his lines of reasonings, which we shall henceforth call “numismatic 
reasonings”. In a recent book,’ I have listed and analysed all the 
numismatic reasonings found in Tarn’s and Narain’s works. I shall only 
give here a few examples : 


e Overstrike. Suppose there is a coin of king K 1 overstruck by king 
K2. The usual interpretation of an overstrike, as found in Tarn’s and 
Narain's books, is that it is a sign of conquest. Therefore the conclusion 
is that K2 defeated Kl. Such a conclusion yields a lot of additional 
information as for the chronology (K1 and K2 were contemporaries) and 
the extension of their kingdoms (K2 has reigned over K1's possessions). 


But fairly often, in Tarn and Narain, one finds an alternative 
interpretation of the overstrike. This time it does not indicate conquest 


but shortage of metal. King K2 has overstruck old coins because he was’ 


lacking metal. In that case, the only possible conclusion is very limited 
in scope : K1 is earlier than K2. No more can be said. - 


Figure 2 shows a schematisation of the entire line of reasoning with 


the data, the hypotheses on the meaning of overstrike, and the 


conclusions. 


Let me emphasise here that both hypotheses are equally plausible 


and there is no reason whatsoever to choose one rather than the other. In 
short, there is no compulsory link between data and conclusion. The 
latter should be considered as only plausible no more. 


en ee ee 
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e Find-spot. Narain largely makes use of find-spots of coins-as 
evidence in his reconstruction, whereas Tarn is more reluctant. Though. 
Narain does not make explicit the rules he. ORONS; it is ppesivle to state 
them : r 


- if, in a given area A, coins of king K have been found in a quantity 
above a minimum threshold, then one can say that king K did rule over 
area A. | | 


— vice versa, if in a given area A, coins of king K have been found ina 
quantity below that minimum, then one can say that king K did not rule 
over this area. 


Figure 3 shows the schematisation, where the enclosed part 
corresponds to the rule just stated. 


This rule is quite clear-cut but there are two problems : 


_ (1) How does one fix the threshold? Narain does not give any detail 
about it. Will for instance this threshold be the same for all the kings? 
Will it depend for each king on the quantity of his coinage? And other 
such questions. 


(2) The rule rests on the hypothesis that. there is a relation between 
the find-spots of the coins and the localisation of the kingdoms, which is 
not so obvious. Indeed we also find in Tarn’s and even Narain’s 
reconstructions an alternative hypothesis : coins travelled extensively 
for the purpose of trade and therefore are often found outside the limits 
of the kingdom where they were struck: 


As already noticed with overstrike, there are two hypotheses, equally 
plausible though contradictory one with the other, and between which it 
is hard to choose. 


© Device {not obverse devices which are portraits of kings but reverse 
devices which are mainly taken from Greek mythology with some 
borrowing from India too). Figure 4 shows that, in this particular case, 
there are not only two but three plausible alternative hypotheses. In 
their reconstructions, Tarn and Narain choose sometimes one 
-sometimes another without proper justification. And once an hypothesis 
has been selected, there remains a choice between two opposite 
conclusions! 


Had I given more examples, they would all have confirmed that the 
interpretation of each nurmismatic variable (legend, monogram, style...), 
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can lead to several plausible hypotheses, and that very often, from the 
selected hypothesis, two conclusions ~ often contradictory —- can be 
drawn. In other words, from one and the same variable several paths can 
lead the historian to different plausible conclusions. 


The result and this is the first point I wanted to make, is that the 
historian seems to choose his conclusions first and then only organise 
the data and set up a reasoning from which he would have us believe that 
his conclusions are necessarily derived. 


Now since there is little logical constraint, what are the reasons why 
the historian chooses one conclusion rather than another? 


The answer is that the choice made by a historian is influenced by 
what I would call his “naive anthropology”, the spontaneous views each 
one of us has about the world. It is determined by personal experiences, 
the social background, ideological and political prejudices. In the case of 
historians, one of the most frequent prejudices is the exaltation of 
national feelings, whether consciously or not. 


_ It is quite clear in the case of Tarn and Narain that they are subjected 
to contradictory prejudices which explain the divergence in their 
reconstructions.* 


The history of the Indo-Greeks is interpreted by them in the light of 
contemporary events, namely the end of the Raj and the independence of 
India. They both identify the Greeks with the British and seem both to 
have a bone to pick with contemporary history as shown by the study of a 
few thematic oppositions. 


First there is the opposition between so-called Hellenocentrism and 
Indocentrism. Tarn tends to overestimate the importance of the Greeks 
in the Indo-Greek episode, while Narain tends to minimise it. Let us only 
compare the titles of their books. Tarn’s title The Greeks in Bactria and 
India, focuses on the Greeks, as opposed to Narain’s title, The Indo- 
Greeks. In his preface, Tarn writes : “In the history of India, the episode 
of Greek rule has no meaning; it is really part of the history of Hellenism 
and that is where its meaning resides”. To which Narain answers 
almost word for word in his introduction : “The history of the Greeks is 
part of the history of India and not of the Hellenistic states; they came, 
they saw, but India conquered...”© 


Another major opposition is that Tarn imagines the Indo-Greeks as 
organised into an Empire, just like the British Raj, whereas Narain 
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imagines them as organised into several kingdoms, like maharajas’ 
principalities. Tarn’s empire corresponds to the ideal image of an 
empire, which must have three characteristics : hugeness, legitimacy, 
and centralisation. Narain refutes all these points. i 


Hugeness. According to Tarn; the Indo-Greek empire at one time 
extended up to Patna in the East and Broach in the South. On the contary, 
Narain maintains that the Indo-Greeks never ruled beyond the Ravi 
river which — it is interesting to note — forms today a part of the border 
between India and Pakistan. In other words, according to Narain, Greeks 
never ruled over what had recently become the independent Republic of 
India. 


Legitimacy. Tarn manages to have all the Indo-Greek kings related, 
often through marriages that history would have failed to remember. 
Furthermore, he relates them to the Greek dynasty of the Seleucids. 
Moreover he proposes to relate — no less — the Mauryas to the Seleucids. 
King Ashoka would have been the grandson of a Seleucid princess. Isn’t 
that a useful discovery to legitimise the claim of the Greeks (and their 
heirs the British) to the throne of India? For Narain who contests all 
these relationships, the founders of the Indo-Greek dynasties were 
mostly usurpers. So much for the Britishers... 


Centralised. Whereas Narain sees several principalities loosely 
connected one with another, Tarn imagines that there existed, under the 
king, a whole system of joint-kings, associate kings, sub-kings (he even 
speaks of ‘viceroys’). According to him, they would have, like the 
Britishers of the Raj, relied on a mixed army and, as he says, ‘native’ 
organisations. 


Another opposition in Tarn’s and Narain’s viewpoints is that of 
‘conquest’ vs, ‘invasion’. Where Narain talks of an Indo-Greek ‘invasion’ 
with all the horrors and massacres it implies, Tarn talks of a ‘conquest’ 
with all the romanticism of the conqueror spreading peace and 
civilization everywhere. | 


As for the relations between the two populations (Greeks and 
Indians), according to Tarn, the Indians tried their best to be assimilated 
with the Greek conquerors, while Narain maintains on the contrary that 
it was India'‘which absorbed the Greeks. 


The best example of this disagreement is the case of king Menander. 
According to Narain, Menander was a convert to Buddhism, whereas for 
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Tarn not only did he never convert. but he was the champion of th 
Hellenistic way of life! ' 


Another example is that of citizenship, a typically Greek notion. 
Tarn thinks that Greeks granted it to some Indians. Let us examine the 
proofs he gives for it, because it typically exemplifies how the same fact 
can give rise to two contradictory interpretations. 


In the Buddhist caves of the Bombay region, inscriptions mentioning 
various benefactors were discovered. Even though their names are 
Indian, these benefactors are referred to as ‘Yavanas’ (Greeks). How can 
this be accounted for? For Tarn, it refers to Indians (since the names are 
Indian) who were granted Greek citizenship and are therefore called 
‘Yavanas’. For Narain, it is exactly the contrary : Greeks are being 
referred to (since they are called ‘Yavanas’) but they have taken Indian 
names. Thus it would not have been Hellenised Indians but Indianised 
Greeks! This is unthinkable for Tarn who writes : ‘And this is common 
sense (my italics) the conqueror does not adopt the nomenclature of the 
conquered. Possibly some low-class Greek, broken by circumstances, 
might occasionally “go native”, a fact which would leave no record, 
possibly some religious fanatic here or there might desire to be known by 
a name drawn from his adopted religion; these things happen today, and 
are part of human nature. But all these Yavanas were men of substance, 
able to confer large gifts - no doubt wealthy merchants’.” 


The examples given above have shown enough, I think, to what extent 
we reconstruct the past from our own perception of the present. Before 
concluding, I recall that my purpose was in no way to take to task Tarn or 
Narain and accuse them of being ‘bad’ historians. On the contrary I 
consider them as fine representatives of their discipline, history. What is 
at stake here is the historiographical method itself. 


After having shown firstly how loose historical reasonings are, and 
secondly how much naive anthropology interfere in the reconstruction 
of the past, there ramains a basic question ‘Then what should we do?’ 


A radical answer would be to stop writing, since we cannot know 
anything for sure about the past. This is too pessimistic an answer in my 
opinion. If one looks at the historiographical method in its proper 
perspective, it is undeniable that ii has made tremendous progress right 
from the time of the first Greek historigraphers and I see‘no reason why 
it should not continue on this track. 
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However it is true that we must be ready to abandon a great deal of 
what we think we know about the past. We must admit that many aspects 
of the past will remain forever lost to us. 


. In this respect, I should like to quote a passage from J. Stengers, 
which beautifully confirms my views. Referring to the geographers, he 
says : “In the 18th century also — and this a striking precedent - they 
boldly scrapped many details that were found on the geographical maps 
(upto that time, the cartographers felt it was their duty to fill up these 
maps and to make them into ornate pieces of.work). They eliminated 
from cartography not only what was imaginary. but also everything 
which was uncertain. And this was a great step forward. "5 


Indeed the 18th century does not. mark the end of geography ‘but 
rather its beginning as a scientific discipline. 


' The same applies to physics as the French epistemologist, Gaston 
Bachelard, has explained. Taking the famous example of Newton’s apple, 
he says that the major contribution of Newton is to have understood that 
in the case of the apple, for instance, what is relevant to physics is not its 
taste or shape or colour as earlier physicists had thought but only its 
mass combined with the gravitational acceleration. It was only this very 
reducing approach which made physics a science. 


May be history is currently at the stage where physics was some 
centuries ago, and this'is good enough reason for being optimistic. 
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1—— Stage 1 —— e Stage 2 —————_> 
COINS —> numismatist — DESCRIPTION OF _ 
l COINS ——> historian ——— HISTORICAL 

| i CONCLUSIONS 





Fig. 1 : The path leading from coins to historical conclusions 


Data ` | OVERSTIKE 
Se of 


coin of king K1 by king K2 


Hypothesis = CONQUEST = SHORTAGE of Metal 


Conclusion K2 conquered K1’s kingdom K1 earlier than K2 
(+K1 and K2 contemporaries) 





Fig. 2 : Reasoning on Overstrike 


Coins of king K found in Area A 


There is a relation between Coins travelled extensively 
find-spots of coins and for the purpose of trade 
location of kingdoms 


Quantity of coins of king K 
in Area A > threshold T <T 


K reigned over area A K did not reign K traded with area A (but no 
over area A conclusion as to location of 
his kingdom) 





Fig. 3 : Reasoning of Find-spot 
DEVICE X 
on coin of King K 


= Blazon of dynasty D = Emblem of city C Has symbolic meaning 
(allusion to one of the 


king’s action) 
K belongs K did not K reigned K didnot Specification of action 
to D belong over C reign over 
to D but C but traded 
= claims ties with it 





Fig. 4 : Reasoning on Device 
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THE MAINSTREAM OF SCIENTIFIC PHILOSOPHY“ 


Amin Hasan Kazi 


In this paper I will try to give a brief historical exposition of the 
mainstream of philosophical arguments and ideas that contributed to 
our present-day understanding of scientific knowledge. 


In the theory of knowledge, the philosophical view that considers 
experience or perception by senses to be the source as well as the ultimate 
judge of knowledge is known as empiricism. It stands in opposition to 
rationalism which presupposes: the existence of certain attributes 
derivable solely from reason alone. These two opposing standpoints 
about knowledge have dominated the debate among philosophers since 
antiquity. 


_ The teaching of the early Greek thinkers like Pythagoras, Plato, and 
Aristotle were dominated by the belief that only certain and perfect 
knowledge were worthy of any serious pursuit. Their main argument was 
that, since knowledge we gather from experience is imperfect, it must 
also be unreliable and illusory. According to them, only pure reason and 
certain truths such as those found in arithmetic and geometry could be 
the only reliable guide in our search for a true and perfect knowledge of 
the world. This erroneous but highly influential doctrine became the 
cornerstone of the ‘rationalist’ approach to knowledge. Many thinkers, 
impressed by the rigour and beauty of mathematics, were easily 
convinced by this idea. In spite of the objections raised by a few sceptical 
minds from time to time, this speculative ‘rationalism’ of the early 
philosophers remained parctically unchallenged for the next fifteen 
hundred years. The fact that very little progress was made in the field of 
scientific knowledge during this period is a reminder that speculations 
alone cannot lead us to the realities of the external world. 


' Soon after the Renaissance, when new tools and devices became 
available for more precise measurements and observations, paving the 
way for the emergence of a truly ‘experimental’ science, the empiricist 


philosophy started gaining some ground. The wave of enthusiasm for the 


* Extended version of the paper presented at the Asiatic Society of Bangladesh, Dhaka, on 
June 27, 1990. 
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ideas of the British empiricists, led by Bacon and Locke, met with a 
serious set-back when a critical analysis by Hume denied pure 
empiricism of any predictive power. During the same period, apparently 
sophisticated systems of Descartes, Leibniz, and Kant revitalized 
rationalistic thinking in continental Europe. As a result of this 
development the philosophy of empiricism waned for some time to come, 
in spite of the unprecedented successes of the experimental sciences. The 
empiricists continued to struggle against the rationalist’s criticisms 
until some new development in mathematics and physics during the 
19th and 20th centuries radically changed the situation. It was then that 
many of our age-old concepts regarding space, time, causality, 
determinism, and also the nature of predictive knowledge had to be 
recast or modified. The new critical approach, based on the methods of 
modern science and logic, paved the way for the emergence of a 
‘scientific’ philosophy in our time. 


The Idealist-—Rationalist Tradition 


Philosophical traditions can be found in almost all civilizations 
known to history. But most of the early systems of philosophy, often 
created by minds of poetical brilliance, are replete with speculations 
based on analogies or stories containing moral directives. Their 
persuasive imageries which strongly appealed to the minds of the 
common people were looked upon as ‘explanations’ of certain natural 
phenomena. Many of their pseudo-explanations sufficed to appease the 
psychological need for answers to queries concerning life and its 
purpose, and were thought to provide the source of knowledge. It was 
often maintained that ‘true’ knowledge was the prerogative of a few who 
possessed wisdom or some kind of extra-sensory power of vision. It may 
be argued that in that period of human history, people needed some 
trusted guidance in dealing with problems of practical, ethical, social, 
emotional, or spiritual nature. It was for this guidance that some of the 
ancient philosophies were perhaps best suited. But this limitation was 
seldom recognized, and those unverified and speculative ideas failed to 
evolve any systematic methods for arriving at new answers that would 
widen the scope of knowledge. 


Nevertheless, already in antiquity, a number of thinkers raised vital 
questions concerning truth, reality, and human knowledge. They saw in 
‘human reason’ a powerful tool for obtaining answers. Some of them 
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believed that perfect knowledge could be reached by appealing to reason 
or ratio alone. Most representative of this genre of ancient Greek 
philosophers was Plato (427-347 BC). 


Plato’s philosophical thinking was marked by a strange mixture of 
mysticism and rationalism. He argued that there exists in our mind a 
world of ‘ideal’ objects which are perfect, unchanging and eternal. The 
ordinary objects belonging to our material world represent a crude and 
imperfect version of the reality of their ideal counterparts. Thus, 
according to Plato, any knowledge based on our sensory perceptions of 
the material objects is necessarily imperfect or even illusory. Geometric 
or arithmetic truths, Plato argues, are certain and perfect, since they are 
about the ideals which our mind truly comprehend. He concludes that 
only mathematical reasoning can lead us to certain and perfect 
knowledge. In this regard he was greatly influenced by the doctrines of 
the famous mathematician—philosopher Pythagoras (6th century BC}, 
who held a mystical belief in ‘numbers’ and sought in their harmonious 
properties a true solution to the riddles of nature. 


Aristotle (838-322 BC), the most prominent of Plato’s disciples, 
followed Plato’s ideas with. some modifications. Though basically a 
rationalist, he was ready to accept the empirical basis of knowledge in 
certain areas. In fact he was the first to clearly conceive the idea of 
organized research. Starting almost from a scratch, he systematically 
compiled and classified the knowledge of his time. Like a true polymath, 
Aristotle produced a treatise on almost any subject- be it logic, physics, 
astronomy, biology, literary analysis, politics, ethics, or metaphysics. 
His voluminous works remained by far the most authoritative and 
indispensable source for philosophical discourses that arose during the 
next two millenia. | 


Aristotle's main contribution to logic was the theory of the three- 
term syllogism standing for an argument with two premises and a 
conclusion. As to the question of demonstration he said : “Our own 
doctrine is that not all knowledge is demonstrable.” In demonstrating 
the truth of an argument, he saw the necessity of making certain initial 
assumptions which themselves are not demonstrable, but must be taken 
as self-evident truths. His theory thus provided a philosophical basis for 
demonstration and refuted the dominant doctrine of his time that 
knowledge based on demonstration is either impossible or circular. 
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The Empiricist Tradition 


Already during the classical period of Greek philosophy, when the 
idealist-rationalist doctrines flourished, an alternative line of thinking 
was discernible among Democritus (460-370 BC), Leucippus (5th century 
BC), and Epicurus (341-270 BC), who were also the main proponents of 
the early atomistic principle. Democritus held the view that sense 
perception is the main source of our cognition and ordinary knowledge 
and that reason yields a more subtle knowledge, leading to the cognition 
of the essence of the material world. Epicures believed that sensations 
are the sole source of our knowledge. His materialist world-views were 
later expounded by the famous Latin poet Lucretius (c. 99-55 BC) in his 
long poem De Rerum Natura. 


A strand of empiricistic thoughts can also be found among some of 
the philosophers belonging to the school of Greek skeptics, such as 
Carneades (2nd century BC) and Sextus Empiricus (2nd century AD). A 
number of Arab and European scholars of the late Middle Ages, such as 
Alhazen, Roger Bacon, Aureoli, William of Occam, advocated for a wider 
application of empirical methods. But the philosophical works of these 
scholars on the whole were neither powerful nor organized enough to 
overcome the authority of the mystic-rationalist tradition created by the 
Platonic and the Aristotelian schools, which largely shaped and 
dominated philosophical thinking during the entire medieval period. 


The Rise of Empirical Science 


The rapidly changing socio-economic conditions of Europe since the 
beginning of the Renaissance helped to revive an interest in empiricistic 
principle among a number of thinkers of the period. The turning point 
came with the applications of new experimental methods in various 
disciplines during the decades around 1600. Scholars engaged in 
research realized the increasing importance of more accurate 
observations and experiments in their work. They started using newly 
developed tools for collecting more reliable data. The first phenomenal 
success of the new scientific approach was achieved in astronomy when 
Kepler (1571-1670) discovered three empirical laws on planetary 
motion. They were based on an analysis of a large body of recent and 
more reliable astronomical data complied by Tycho Brahe (1546-1630), 
who took Kepler as his assistant. This discovery clearly favoured the new 
“heliocentric” model of Copernicus (1473-1543) over the traditional 
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“geocentric” astronomy, created by Aristotle and Ptolemy. All of a 
sudden, the age-old foundations of this astronomy, considered 
sacrosanct and tenaciously defended by various religious institutions 
and other traditional belief systems, appeared to crumble. Our earth was 
no more the centre of the universe, just a tiny planet rotating like all 
other planets in the solar system. 


There were signs of change and intellectual rebellion everywhere : 
from recasting the laws of planetary motion to challenging the age-old 
concept of motion and rest. Galileo Galilei (1564-1642), considered by 
many the father of modern science, opposed and: criticised the 
Aristotelian views on sciences in general. He branded dogmatic 
scholasticism of the old style as a hindrance to the growth of knowledge. 
Observation of empirical facts, their mathematical analysis and 
experimental verification were the cornerstones of Galileo’s new science. 
In his IL Saggiatore he wrote.: “Philosophy is written in that great book 
which ever lies before your eyes; but we cannot understand if we do not 
first learn the language and characters in which it is written. This 
language is mathematics, and the characters are triangles, circles, and 
other geometrical figures.” 


Empiricism versus Rationalism : From Bacon To Kant 


In the mean time, empiricism as a philosophical discipline found its 
serious adherents among a number of British thinkers. Its main 
principles were, for the first time, clearly formulated and amply 
elaborated in the writing of Francis Bacon (1561-1626) and John Locke 
(1632-1704). It was Bacon who emphasized the importance of inductive 
inference for empirical science. He realized that deductive logic alone 
cannot supply the methods necessary for arriving at general laws from 
observed facts. A deductive inference can be predictive only if the 
premises include a reference to the future. Construction of such premises 
requires some use of inductive inference. The traditional methods 
supplied by Organon, the medieval handbook containing Aristotle's 
works on logic, were not sufficient to develop such inferences. Bacon 
presented his new arguments and development ‘inductive logic’ in a book 
which he named Novum Organum (The New Organon). He advocated a 
cautious and modest attitude towards the goal of philosophical 
arguments in general, as he wrote : “If a man will begin with certainties, 
he shall be in doubts; but if he will be content to begin with doubts, he 
shall end in certainties.” 
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Bacon also coined the famous maxim : Knowledge is power. This 
reflects his confidence in the methods of logic through which empirical 
knowledge can be converted into predictive knowledge. But he was also 
aware of the weakness of inductive inference by enumeration which had 
two shortcomings : lack of logical necessity and possibility of false 
conclusions. 


Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Understanding elaborated the 
theory of knowledge of materialist empiricism, rejecting the doctrine of 
innate ideas in Descartes’ philosophy, and further propagated Bacon’s 
theory of inductive inference. He maintained that our mind is at birth a 
clean sheet (tabula rasa) and that experience is responsible for formation 
of all our ideas and concepts, including logical and mathematical ones. 
Locke divided ideas into two types : ideas of sensation and ideas of 
reflection. The former come into being through the influence of external 
objects on our sense-organs and the latter through a kind of mental 
exercise. He argued that ideas acquired through experience create only 
the material basis of knowledge and that they must also undergo the 
process of reasoning before they can become knowledge itself. Thus, for 
Locke, it was not necessary that all synthetic knowledge be validated 
only by experience. His restricted view of empiricism found no 
difficulties in regarding the entire apparatus of inductive inferences as a 
useful instrument. 


The new empirical science went through its early phase in the hands 
of pioneers like Galileo and Kepler and reached its maturity in 1687 
when Isaac Newton (1642-1727) published his epoch making work 
Philosophiae Naturalis Principia Mathematica. In this book, called 
“Principia” for short, Newton constructed a complete system of 
mechanics for which he developed and formulated all its concepts, laws, 
and mathematical principles needed, including his “Law of universal 
gravitation”. Results concerning a wide range of physical phenomena, 
including Kepler’s laws of planetary motion, could be mathematically 
deduced from Newton's mechanics. . 


In the mean time, the debate between the rationalists and the 
empiricists had entered a new phase when scientists were successfully 
applying mathematical tools in their empirical methods. They used 
inductive inference to arrive at a mathematical formula representating 
empirical data. This practice led many philosophers of this period to 
revive the old rationalist belief that mathematics could replace 
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scientific knowledge. In fact, almost during the same period in which the 
British empiricists were strongly advocating the empiricist principle for 
science, the philosophy of rationalism also found their able leaders in 
two famous continental philosophers : Rene Descartes (1596-1650) of 
France and Gottfried Leibniz (1646-1716) of Germany. Both of them were 
leading mathematicians and scientists of their time. 


Descartes declared : “All science is certain, evident knowledge. We 
reject all knowledge which is merely probable and judge that only those 
things should be believed which are perfectly known and about which 
there can be no doubt.” This strong advocacy for certainty and precision 
was quite typical of the philosophical attitudes of those who want to 
equate science with mathematics. Descartes developed his philosophy on 
the basis of the doctrine of dualism which regarded material and 
spiritual substances as equal first principles. 


The philosophical doctrines of Leibniz evolved from mechanistic 
materialism to objective idealism, and were perhaps the most radical 
representative of the rational side of modern science. He initiated an 
ambitious program for logic and its general methodology by envisaging 
an universal language based on characteristica universalis (an alphabet 
of thought) and a general calculus of reasoning. His program, which had 
hardly any publicity during his lifetime, foreshadowed some of the 
essential features of symbolic logic that developed during the 19th and 
the 20th centuries. Like his Greek predecessors, Leibniz also sought in 
nature a preestablished harmony consistent with mathematical 
reasoning. He did not approve of Newton's theory of gravitation, despite 
its great empirical success, on the ground that the relative nature of 
motion was not taken into account by this theory. 


But the decisive criticism of inductive methods used in empirical 
sciences did not come from the rationalist philosophers, it came from 
David Hume (1711-1776), originally one of the adherents of empiricism. 
In his Inquiry Concerning Human Understanding, he analyzed the 
logical structure of induction and the basic tenets of empiricism, and 
concluded that inductive inference does not follow as a logical necessity 
from its premises and that it is empirically unjustifiable. Hume’s thesis 
exposed the main dilemma of an empiricist. If he admits of only those 
statements which are all analytic (self-evident truths) or which are all 
derived from experience, then he is unable to obtain a predictive 
statement. On the other side, if he constructs a predictive statement on 
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the basis of facts and by accepting the inductive inference, then he has 
admitted a non-analytic (or factual) principle which is not derivable 
from experience. That would make him a non-empiricist! Thus, a radical 
view of empiricism will fail to account for any predictive knowledge- 
this unavoidable consequence of his own critical analysis made Hume a 
skeptic. 


Hume's findings appeared to bring about a temporary breakdown of 
empiricism as a logically consistent approach to philosophy of 
knowledge. A kind of despair drove many philosophers to resort to a 
revival of wishful thinking or romanticism bordering on irrationality. 
Commenting on this general trend after Hume in European thinking, 
Bertrand Russell (1872-1970) wrote in his popular book A History of 
Western Philosophy : “It was inevitable that such a self-refutation of 
rationality should be followed by a great outburst of irrational faith... . 
The growth of unreason throughout the nineteenth century and what has 
passed of the twentieth is a natural sequel to Hume's destruction of 
empiricism.” . 


Fortunately for science, the physicists and other. scientists of that 
period were mostly unaware of or unperturbed by the philosophical 
deadlock concerning empiricism. They ‘were content with the 
hypothetico-deductive theory of Newtonian mechanics. They went forth 
with their scientific work, making use of the methods based on 
observations, hypothesis, mathematical deductions, and experimental 
verification, and soon established an ever-expanding structure of 
scientific knowledge. 


As the modern experimental science, with Newton's theory providing 
its “explanatory induction”, moved on with its phenomenal success, 
Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) from Königsberg (in Prussia) appeared on 
the scene and produced his famous thesis Kritik der reinen Vernunft (A 
Critique of Pure Reason). There he offered his “pure rationalist” 
solutions to the issues previously raised by Locke and Hume. 


What is the nature of general truths that constitute scientific 
knowledge? Kant answers : “General truths, which at the same time bear 
the character of inward necessity, must be independent of experience, 
clear and certain in themselves”. Kant observes that only mathematical 
knowledge can contain “absolute and necessary truths” and the 
necessary character of these truths is shaped by the inherent structure of 
our minds, independent of or prior to our experience. 
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In Kant’s analysis, all our judgements can be divided into two kinds : 
analytic and synthetic. In the first case, the predicate belongs to the 
subject, as in a definition. In the second case, the predicate is connected 
with the subject, but not contained in it. Analytic judgments do not add 
to what we already know, they only clarify. Synthetic judgments supply 
factual statements and extend our knowledge. Kant also distinguishes 
between judgments that depend on experience (a posteriori) and those 
which are independent of experience (a priori). Judgments based on 
experience are not necessarily true, for he argues, “experience tells us 
what is, but not that it must be necessarily what it is”. One can use the 
criterion of necessity to tell a-priori judgments from a-posteriori ones. If 
a judgment is analytic, no experience is needed to judge that it is true. 
Therefore, analytic a-posteriori judgments do not exist. This leaves us 
with three types of judgments : (1) analytic a-priori, (2) synthetic a- 
priori, and (3) synthetic a-posteriori. Analytic a-priori judgments do not 
add to our knowledge and synthetic a-posteriori judgments are not 
necessarily true. According to Kant, science is poesia because of the 
existence of synthetic a-priori judgments. 


Kant claims to find the following cases of synthetic a-priori in 
mathematics and physics : {a) Euclid’s geometry which also represents 
the space of Newtonian physics (b) Principle of the conservation of mass 
(c) Principle of causality. 


In Kant’s analysis, any event or observation by itself cannot supply 
knowledge unless-we also make use of certain ordering or organization 
in space and time. This process will necessarily depend on the validity of 
certain principles concerning geometry, causality, and conservation of’ 
mass. But, these principles are, according to Kant, innate in our mind, 
and thus represent a-priori judgments. The essential argument in Kant’s 
thesis can be reduced to this : reason possesses knowledge of the external 
world because reason also shapes our vision of the world. 


Kant’s claim- of “discovery” of the synthetic a-priori principles in 
geometry and physics became untenable in the light of some startling 
new: results from mathematics of the 19th century and physics of the 
20th century, which we are going to discuss briefly in the next section. 


New Developments in Mathematics and Physics 


The only other traditional discipline, apart from Aristotle's logic, 
which had no rival till the beginning of the 19th century, was the 
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geometry of Euclid (4th-3rd century BC) as developed in his Elements. It 
was a supreme specimen of deductive reasoning, a model fulfilling 
Aristotle’s criteria of definitions, common notions, postulates, and 
demonstration. Nobody ever doubted the truth of Euclid’s five postulates. 
But a number of mathematicians who were dissatisfied with Euclid’s 
fifth postulate, namely the postulate of parallel, tried time and again to 
show whether this particular postulate was at all necessary or could be 
replaced by a simpler one. All such efforts failed. Euclid’s geometry stood 
the test of time and was thought to be only possible geometry 
representative of the physical space. 


This unique position of geometry must have strongly influenced 
Kant’s convictions when ‘he argued that all geometric axioms are 
synthetic a priori. Since the laws of physics hold in a space represented 
by Euclid’s geometry; there must be synthetic a-priori judgments also in 
physics-that was Kant’s contention. His arguments appeared to make a 
strong case of the rationalist’s old claim about knowledge. But at the 
same time Kant’s analysis also made the rationalist’s position 
somewhat vulnerable. What if there exist non-Euclidean geometries in 
mathematics and if the laws of physics show a preference for one of those 
instead of the Euclidean one? To the bewilderment of many rationalists, 
this was what exactly happened, first in geometry only a few decades. 
after Kant’s death and later also in modern physics. 


There are good reasons to believe that the idea of constructing an 
alternative system of geometry occurred independently in the minds of 
several mathematicians of the early 19th century. The famous German 
mathematician Karl-Friedrich Gauss (1777-1855) worked on such a 
system, but did not publish his findings. The credit of first publishing the 
formulation of such a system goes to Nikolai Lobachevski (1793-1856) of 
Russia and to Johann Bolyai (1802-1860) of Hungary. In all these 
formulations of what is now known as Lobachevskian geometry, the 
fifth postulate was replaced by assuming the existence of two parallel 
lines, instead of one, to a given line through a given point. In this 
geometry, one can prove that the sum of the angles of a triangle is less 
than two right angles and becomes smaller as the triangle gets larger. 
However strange this result might appear to us, this geometry is 
mathematically on the same footing as our old Euclidean geometry. Two 
decades later, Riemann (1826-1866), a pupil of Gauss, proposed another 
type of geometry in which the fifth postulate is replaced by assuming that 
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there are no parallel lines to a given line! In Riemann’s geometry, the 
sum of the angles of a triangle is larger than two right angles. 


Thus, in the middle of the 19th century, mathematicians had no 
other options than to admit that at least three different systems of 
geometry are possible : Euclidean, Lobachevskian, Riemannian. Which 
one of these geometries is true of the physical world? Reasons alone can 
not supply a unique answer in this case anymore. The truth must now be 
sought by appealing to empirical facts about the geometry of physical 
space. 


The various tools applied to prove the consistency of a system of 
postulates or axioms also raised the questions of validity of arguments 
and generated an interest in the issues concerning the foundations of 
logic and mathematics. Aristotle’s logic, considered by Kant to be 
complete and prefect, deals with syllogisms which apply only to 
inferences about “class membership”. This limitation was found 
inadequate for arguments arising in modern mathematics, where 
inferences regarding many other forms of operations, such as a 
“relation” between two members, were required. The pioneering works of 
Bole (1815-1864) and De Morgan (1806-1881), based on symbolic and 
operational methods of algebra, established a new approach to logic, 
which soon came to be known as “symbolic logic” or “mathematical 
logic”. The important steps towards a real advancement of modern logic 
were taken by Frege (1848-1925) and Peano (1858-1932). Frege developed 
logic in line with the formal axiomatic methods of mathematics. A 
landmark in mathematics of this period was the formulation of the 
theory of sets by Cantor (1845-1918). 


From there on, problems concerning the foundations of mathematics 
and logic occupied the central position of research in these disciplines. 
Very soon, mathematics was systematized by Whitehead and Russel, the 
axiomatic foundation of geometry was laid anew by Hilbert. Equipped 
with the powerful tools of mathematical logic and formal axiomatic 
methods, investigators in these areas were able to make unambiguous 
formulations of the fundamental issues and analyses the consistency of 
logical systems in a more critical manner. Efforts undertaken along 
these lines by numerous logicians and mathematicians of the next two 
generations harvested rich and unexpected results from an old discipline 
which appeared to be a barren field until the last quarter of the 19th 
century. To be able to ask meaningful questions about logical systems 
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themselves, a new area called “metalogic” was created, whose outcomes 
were the metatheories of prepositional and predicate calculus, 
arithmetic, set theory, and metalanguage. Major contributions to these 
developments came from Léwenheim, Skolem, Gödel, Tarski, Post, 
Church, and Turin. | 


In the mean time, some equally, if not more, radical changes were 
taking place in sciences, particularly in physics, by the turn of the last 
century. There were certain implicit assumptions in Newtonian physics 
about the nature of space, time, and the mass of a body, which seemed to 
be always respected by physical laws. But then it came as a real surprise 
to all when a series of carefully planned experiments during the late 
1880s proved beyond doubt that light moves with a constant speed in free 
space for all observers, whether moving or at rest. This astonishing fact 
does not have a natural explanation within the framework of Newtonian 
physics, because speeds are always measured relative to an observer. 
This was the first major crisis that arose in the ever-expanding domain 
of physics. The crisis was finally overcome by Einstein’s theory of 
relativity (1905) which became the basis of what is known as relativistic 
physics. It contains a totally revised version of the basic concepts 
concerning space, time, and motion. Classical mechanics based on 
Newton’s laws of motion was found to be an approximate theory, valid 
only for bodies moving with speeds much lower than the speed of light. In 
relativistic physics, a body’s mass is not necessarily conserved; it can be 
converted into energy and vice versa (the equivalence of mass and 
energy). This fact has been borne out by numerous observational data 
available from nuclear and particle physics. 


The second crisis in physics, which closely followed the first, 
occurred when the physicists tried to study the systematics of heat 
radiation and those of the atomic phenomena on the basis of the 
concepts derived from classical physics. The conceptual revolution that 
this crisis brought about turned out to be in some measure more profound 
than the first. 


In an attempt to derive a theoretical formula that would properly 
explain the experimental data on heat radiation, Planck in. 1900 
introduced, rather reluctantly, his famous ‘quantum’ hypothesis. It 
required that energy be emitted and absorbed only in certain discrete 
multiples of a fundamental unit, h (Planck’s constant): This hypothesis 
disregards the continuous nature of energy, one of the basic tenets of 
traditional physics. l 
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The experimental situation facing the newly proposed model of an 
atom with a nucleus and orbiting electrons was rather enigmatic from 
the viewpoint of the classical physics. The observed phenomena in the 
world of atoms simply refused to fit into the old framework of physics, 
even after its extension by the relativity principle. Efforts to find a way 
out of this crisis continued for about two decades. During this period 
numerous novel ideas were put forward by physicists like Bohr, De 
Broglie, Heisenberg, Born, Pauli, Schrédinger, Fermi, Bose, Dirac, and 
many others. Finally, a satisfactory formulation of the new principles of 
physics could be found in the mid-1920s, giving birth to what came to be 
_ known as quantum mechanics. Its complex technicalities are beyond the 
scope of our present discussion. We can only try to grasp the 
philosophical implications of its main tenets; which do not recognize 
the old deterministic laws of classical physics and replace them by 
probabilistic laws. The very nature of predictive knowledge is affected by 
this change. The new interpretation teaches us that the future is no more 
predictable with certainty, but only as probable. It must appear to many 
as an astonishing feat that, even on the ‘basis of its probability 
interpretations, quantum mechanics has placed physics on a more solid 
foundation than ever before. | 


With the advent of relativity theory and quantum mechanics, all fun- 
damental concepts of physics with rationalistic or a-priori implications 
came under closer scrutiny. It was found that causality is not a product of 
our reasoning, it is an empirical law and valid only for macroscopic 
objects. The assumed validity of the causality principle for the laws of 
Newtonian mechanics allows a mathematically predictable (at least in 
principle) and deterministic description of the universe. Modern 
physics, however, discards such a view by adopting a radically new 
definition of predictive knowledge : the future is predictable only in a 
statistical or probabilistic sense. Accordingly, laws or predictions based 
on empirical facts or knowledge are not absolutely certain, that is, their 
validity is only tentative, as long as they conform well with the observed 
data. Only the results of logic and mathematics, which follow from 
analytic principles, can be obtained with certainty. Synthetic a-priori 
principles, as Kant had sought and tried to establish, cannot be found in 
the laws of nature. It is an irony of fact that. Kant’s own principles of 
argumentation defeated the.main conclusions of his Critique of Pure 
Reason, because he believed in the infallibility of his basic premises 
regarding the nature of space, time, and causality in science. 
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Pathways of Today’s Philosophy 


Philosophy has come a long way from the days of Plato, Aristotle, 
and other path-finders who ventured to’ tread on unknown territories in 
search for certain knowledge and absolute truths. Today the old debate 
between the rationalist and the empiricist conceptions of knowledge, 
which had ‘occupied a ‘central position in the philosophical discussions 
for such a long time, has ceased to be interesting. The questions about the 
realities of the world around us and their explanations have been 
gradually relegated to the routine investigations in various ‘scientific 
disciplines. 


What is then the role of philosophy today? There are divergent 
opinions among the practicing philosophers on.this issue. Some of them 
believe that philosophy proper has no definite methods or goals of its 
own, while a few others suggest that philosophical methods should 
thrive.on piecemeal accounts of realities. Many of them, however, agree 
that one of the main tasks of philosophy should be an analysis of the 
logical structures of languages - both natural and artificial. Analytical 
tools, such as meta-logic and meta-languages, have been.developed to 
study the effectiveness as well as the limitations of the human languages 
as a means for unambiguous communication. Some of the philosophers 
have been advocating a routine application of scientific methods and 
logical tools. to all philosophical issues - which is tantamount to 
recasting philosophy as a scientific discipline. This is what the 
advocates of scientific philosophy set out to achieve. 


A clear and succinct formulation of the general program for a 
scientific philosophy is provided by Hans Reichenbach, one of its chief 
proponents, in the following lines of his book The Rise of Scientific 
Philosophy (1951) : 


Philosophy is no longer the story of men who attempted in vain to ‘say 
the unsayable’ in pictures or verbose constructions of pseudo logical 
form. Philosophy is logical analysis of all forms of human thought; what 
it has to say can be stated in comprehensible terms, and there is nothing 
‘unsayable’ to which it has to capitulate. Philosophy is scientific in its 
‘methods; it gathers results accessible to demonstration and assented by 
those who’ are sufficiently trained in logic and science. . . . Like the 
scientist, the-scientific philosopher can do nothing but look for his best 
posits. .... If error is corrected whenever it is recognized as such, the path 
.of error is the path of truth. 
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Such an approach to philosophy, based on a rigorous use of modern 
logic and on the methodologies available to scientific theories, had also 
been amply advocated by Bertrand Russell back in‘1914 in his book Our 
Knowledge of the External World. There he pointed out : “But to the large 
and still growing body of men engaged in the pursuit of science.. . . the 
new method, successful: already: in.such time-honoured problems as 
number,. infinity, continuity, space and time, should make an appeal 
which the. older methods have wholly failed to make.” Regarding the 
important role of modern logic, Russel adds : “Modern logic .. . has. the 
effect of enlarging our abstract imagination, and providing an infinite 
number of possible hypotheses to be applied in the analysis of any 
complex fact... . . The old logic put thought in fetters, while the new logic 
gives it wings.” an od 


Historically, the stage for-such a development had been set by the 
followers of positivism of the 19th century, who upheld the empirical 
view of knowledge and boldly rejected any reference to ‘meta-physical’ 
interpretations and ‘absolute’ truths. But the early positivists failed to 
make their programs appealing to the dominant schools of the so-called 
‘academic’ philosophers, whose minds were strongly stupefied by a rapid 
resurgence of the trends in ‘irrational’ thoughts during the later part of 
the 19th century. Though verbose and incoherent, their writings were 
often fascinating and quite capable of intoxicating the literary-minded 
readers. Against this regressing background, positivism continued. to 
fight for its goals : seeking after the verifiable (positive) form of 
knowledge and bannishing all traces of ‘meta-physics’ from philosophy. 
Soon, a more radical attitude towards these issues developed among the 
2oth century successors of this movement, most of them with a strong 
background in sciences, logic and mathematics. They produced a Series 
of systematic investigations on the fundamental issues concerning logic, 
truth, knowledge and languages. The prominent philosophers and 
logicians of this period, mainly from the Anglo-Saxon world, were 
vigorously involved in developing a new school of thought which became 
generally known as ‘analytic philosophy’. Its initial impetus and main 
conceptions came from the earlier works of Frege, Moore, and Russel. 
Other important contributions for a scientific approach to philosophy 
came from the philosophers of the ‘neo-positivist’ schools, who were 
originally involved with the Vienna Circle and the Berlin Society for 
Scientific Philosophy. The combined efforts of this new generation of 
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philosophers were largely instrumental in changing the course of 
philosophy during the major part of the first half of the 20th century. 
Except for a few centres in Eurpoe and elsewhere, the old-style 
speculative philosophy slowly died out. 


. This was briefly the story of the genesis of ert philosophy. No 
doubt, it was an arduous journey through the labyrinth of the pathways 
of philosophy. But, in spite of all those heroic efforts over the ages to 
establish ‘scientific knowledge in place of superstitious beliefs and 
poetical explanations, a sizable number of academic philosophers, even 
today, frequently relapse into the habit of constructing old-style 
philosophical discourses—usually in the form of grandiose and nebulous 
ideas—but devoid of the brilliance of the old masters. Many are not even 
aware of the developments in modern science that forced the critically 
minded thinkers of our age to adopt.a more sober and less ambitious 
approach to the questions of knowledge and truth. All that I have.tried.to 
convey in this paper should be taken as an invitation, or a challenge- 
depending on the spirit.of the particular reader -for a reappraisal. of 
some of the basic issues concerning the philosophy of Sr eee: . 
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GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF MUNICIPAL 
INSTITUTIONS IN BANGLADESH 


Manoranjan Rajbangshi 


Municipal institutions are regarded as parts of the local government 
system in Bangladesh. These again constitute the vital parts of the 
political and administrative systems prevailing in the country. Both city 
corporations and municipalities have been in operation in Bangladesh 
since ancient times. The history of these institutions are obviously 
related to the growth and developmient of local government in ancient 
India, British India, and in Pakistan. In this paper, an attempt has been 
made to analyze the evolution of municipal institutions in this 
subcontinent with special reference to Bangladesh. 


Ancient and Mediaeval periods 


The long established panchayet system indicates that local 
institutions have a distant history and have functioned in both the 
urban and rural areas in India from time immemorial. The rural based 
organisations were also known as “Village Republics”. Charles Metcalf 
remarked that while “Dynasty after dynasty tumbled” village 
communities remained the same. ! 


An idea of urban administration which existed in the ancient time 
can be traced in the writings of Megasthenese who pointed out that city 
administration was run by six bodies each having five members. Each 
body was entrusted to perform specific duties for the welfare of its 
citizens.? 


Later the kotwal system of town administration was introduced 
during the Mughal period. The administration of a town was vested in 
the hands of an officer known as the kotwal who was usually a very 
vigorous, experienced and active person.’ But this system was abolished 
during the British time. 


British period 


In the British period, municipalzadminisiration developed on the 
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pattern of English local government”. In'1687!the first town council was 
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introduced in Madras with three elements i.e. a mayor, twelve aldermen 
and burgesses. This council was empowered to raise levy from the 
residents of the town for the maintenance of municipal works and 
services. As the people disliked this system. of administration, they 
would not pay taxes to it. As a result the system became inoperative and 
was abolished in 1726: 


The municipal councils in the presidency towns—Madras, Bombay 
and Calcutta were reconstituted by the Charter Act of 1726.4 The seed of 
municipal government was also found in the arrangement with the 
zamindars by the Provincial Council at Poona in 1776.5 


The Charter Act of 1793 was a statutory act which dealt with 
municipal administration in three presidency towns i.e. Madras, 
Bombay and Calcutta. Section 158 of the Act provided for the appoint- 
ment of Justices of Peace with the power to appoint scavengers, repair the 
streets and assess households for the payment of taxes. The Justices of 
Peace were appointed from the senior servants of the Company. They 
would later include influential Indian as well as British citizens.’ Both 
Regulation XIII of 1813 and III of 1814 were enforced to levy a 
chowkidary tax on the residents of Dhaka, Murshidabad and Patna for 
the watch and ward. The two regulations were consolidated by Regulation 
XXII of 1816. This was later amended and a new Act XV of 1837. was 
introduced in its place. This act stated that the maximum rate of 
taxation on an assessee would be fixed at the rate of Rs 2.00 per mensem. 
This is considered to be the first taxation for local government.® 


The first legislation promulgated for the creation of a municipality 
in Bengal was the Conservancy Act of 1842 (Act XV of 1842). There was a 
provision in the act that a committee would be set up for the town if two- 
thirds of the householders applied to the government for such a 
committee. The committee was authorized to impose taxes on 
householders. It was observed that no initiative ot such committee was 
taken and as such the act remained’ a dead letter.!0 


‘The Municipal Act XXVI of 1850 was passed with the hope that the 
government would take the initiative to create a municipality under 
special circumstances. This act was to be applied throughout India, but it 
was never really implemented in Bengal. Only one municipality was 
established under this law in Darjeeling.!! Repealing the Regulation XXII 
of 1816, the Town Police Act (Act XX of 1856) was passed. This act 
empowered the magistrate to appoint a panchayet for the town. The 
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panchayet could impose taxes on householders at the rate of 5% of the 
value of the holding. The town chowkidars were paid from the funds so 
raised for the first time. The rest of the fund was spent on conservancy, 
town improvement and lighting of the streets. This act was introduced in 
68 (sixty-eight). towns in Bengal. 12 


. The District. Municipal Improvement Act of 1864 was the first 
legislation to be applied and extended to larger towns of Bengal. It was 
stated in the act that the local government could appoint a municipal 
body for any town or any other growing urban area without formal 
application of the residents. Not less than seven residents of the town, 
some magistrates, the executive engineer, the superintendent of police 
were to act as members of the municipal body - to be known as 
commissioners. 


The district magistrate was to act as the chairman of the municipal 
body. The chief source of revenue was a tax on annual value of house- 
holdings that could extend upto 7.50% of the value of holdings. The other 
sources of income of the municipality were taxes on animals, carts and 
carriages. The maintenance of the town police was the first charge on 
this fund; the balance was to be spent on roads, conservancy, control of 
offensive trades, vaccination and hospitals.!3 Twenty-six towns in 
Bengal were incorporated under. this act. !4 


In 1868, the Bengal Legislative Council passed another municipal act 
known as the District Town Act VI of 1868. This act removed many towns 
from the purview of the Town Police Act of 1856. Under this act, a 
committee would be appointed with not less than five persons of a town 
and of these not more than one-third could be government officials. The 
ex-officio members were to be nominated by the district magistrate on 
behalf of the. government. The committee would appoint its chairman 
and vice-chairman annually. The main source of income was to be 
property taxes and the maximum rate for any holding was Rs. 7.00 per 
mensem. The cost of town police was the first charge on this fund and the 
balance .could be spent on roads, conservancy, vaccination, and 
hospitals. It was provided in that act that if the magistrate became the 
chairman, the town committee would become a corporation having a 
common seal and would act as a corporate body. !® 


- -Commenting on this act in the Bengal Legislative Council in 1868, 


the honourable member Dampir had said that the town committee would 
be a consultative body rather than an executive one. The commissioners 
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of the town committee had the power to advise the district magistrate not 
to exercise the executive power as they were merely consultative 
persons. !© In 1870, a significant step regarding the policy of decentra- 
lization on municipal offices was declared by the Viceroy Lord Mayo. !? 


Several acts were passed in order to pursue the policy of 
decentralisation and the Bengal Road Cess Act of 1871 was one of them. 
This act provided for the realization of land cess of 3% for the 
construction and maintenance of the means of communication. The 
implementation of such an act necessitated the involvement of some 
other authorities and entrusted municipalities with distinctive 
functions.!8 A bill was introduced in the Bengal Legislative Council on 
December 9,1871 for the purpose of establishing various classes of 
municipalities and to set into motion a conscious process of administra- 
tive devolution which could originate from this resolution. !9 


The Council passed a bill consolidating all earlier government rules 
in 1872. It also passed another bill on local government in 1873 which 
was assented to by the Governor-General. This act (Act II of 1873) was a 
significant one because the provision for election of two-third members 
of the municipality by rale-payers was embodied in it. Election of a vice- 
chairman was also incorporated in this act. Some special laws which 
affected the municipal areas were passed in 1874. The provision for 
slaughter—houses, control of hackney carriages, prevention of cruelty to 
animals, and birth and death registrations were embodied in these 
laws. 29 


In 1876 an attempt was made to consolidate all the hitherto passed 
municipal acts as laws by passing the Municipal Act IV of 1876. This act 
provided for four classes of local bodies constituted under four earlier 
laws. Thus those governed by the Act of 1864 became the first-class 
municipality; (ii) those governed by the Act of 1868 became second-class 
municipality; (iii) those towns which were still under the Act XX of 1856 
became unions; and (iv) those governed under the Act of 1856 were 
stations.2! The number of commissioners was increased and provision 
for election of one-third of the commissioners of a municipal body was 
made in this act.?? 


The local magistrate, the sub-divisional officer, and medical officer 
were made ex-officio members of the municipal bodies. The chairman of 
the board was to be elected by the fellow commissioners. The powers and 
functions of these bodies practically remained as before.2% The next step 
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to provide all the first clas municipalities with additional power was 
seen when in 1878 under the Act VII of that year they were given the right 
to take over the cleaning of privies and to levy a rate for this purpose.*+ 
In 1880 vaccination was made compulsory and became a responsibility 
.of the municipalties.25 


When Lord Ripon came to India he enthusiastically advocated the 
extension of self-government at all levels in British India. Accordingly, 
in 1881 he reviewed the previous resolution of Lord Mayo and adopted an 
historic resolution on municipal institutions in 1882.26 The prime 
object of his resolution was to involve the local people in the 
management of their own local affairs-both in the urban and rural 
areas. To Ripon, the local government was predominantly an instrument 
of political and popular education. Ripon’s resolution is known as the 
magna charta of local self-government in British India.?7 Keeping the 
object of local self-government in view, the Bengal Municipal Act of 1884 
was passed during the viceroyalty of Lord Ripon. The main features of 
that act were as follows :28 


i) All the preceeding laws on municipal administration were 
consolidated in the act: 


ii) The unions and stations as classes of municipalities ceased and 
certain new provisions were made in the Local Self-government Act, 
1885; 


iii) The division of municipalities into first and second classes was also 
abolished in Bengal; 


Provision was made in the act for the election of two-third of the 
commissioners, chairman, and vice-chairman by rate payers; 


‘eae 


iv 


v) Though the municipalities were given freedom in respect of selecting 
their representatives as well as conducting their own business, a 
special provision was embodied in the act for exercising an effective 
control by the magistrate concerned.29 


The Bengal Municipal Act of 1884 also empowered municipalities to 
levy some rates and taxes on landholders, animals, bridges, water- 
supply, roads, lighting and the like with prior sanction of the 
government.2° The responsibilities of municipalities were also 
increased?! through several acts passed during 1886-1924. Moreover in 
May, 1891, the government also issued a comprehensive resolution in 

order to implement certain principles of policy (i.e. election, wide 
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franchise, budget) on local government in British India.32 The Act IV of 
1894 thus provided for the constitution of sanitary boards and for 
preparation and carrying out of water-supply and drainage schemes, In 
the Act II of 1896, provisions were made for extending the powers of 
municipalities so that they could spend funds on new welfare services 
such as provision of open spaces, libraries, maternity centres, and care 
of animals.33 The commission on decentralization was set up in 1906 in 
order. to review and strengthen the local-government system in India. It 
recommended some measures in 1906.34 But those recommendations 
were not implemented because of the outbreak of the First World War 
(1914-1918).35 Lord Hardinge’s government passed a resolution in 1915 
which provided some changes in the structure and functions of local 
bodies. It was stated in the resolution that the Government of India 
would not impose any views on the provincial government on local- 
government matters, and that the provincial government would help, 
foster and develop local institutions. 


However, as the initiative in national development rested mainly 
with the Government of India which exercised control over resources and 
sources of taxation there was left no room for material progress in local 
government affairs. The Montague- -Chelmsford Report of 1918 tried to 
resolve this dichotomy.36 © 


The Government of India Act, 1919 thus marked the next big step 
towards the advancement and development of local self-government. 
The whole responsibility for the management of both urban and rural 
local-government was transferred to elected ministers in the 
provinces.37 The popularly elected ministers established elected councils 
and gave executive authority to their elected chairman. This approach 
was quite liberal and was a deliberate attempt to give the local bodies 
greater freedom.38 The Simon Commission reviewed the working of local 
bodies during the period of ‘dyarchy’.9 


The municipalities, alongwith other local bodies,. suite a setback 
during 1920s and 1930s.due to the independence movement in the 
country when nationalist leaders used them as platforms for political 
agitation.40 During this period the Bengal Municipal Act of 1932 was 
passed by the Bengal Legislative Council. The purpose of this act was to 
‘consolidate the Act of 1884 and its subsequent amendments. The act was 
enforced on 1 December, 1932. It laid out-provisions regarding the decla- 
ration of new municipalities and alternation of limits of existing ones, 
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and specified the number. of municipal commissioners to be elected and 
the elective procedures to be adopted. The provision for election of four- 
fifth of the members in case of Dhaka and Chittagong municipalities and 
of three-fourth for other municipalities were embodied in the act. The act 
provided for the appointment of one-fifth of the commissioners for 
municipalities of Dhaka and Chittagong and one-fourth of the commi- 
ssioners in other municipalities. The number of nominated municipal 
commissioners were also to be increased so that the government could 
ensure representation of industries. Minority communities were also to 
have seats reserved for them in the act. Women were allowed to vote as 
well as to become commissioners of municipalities by it. Voting was 
secret but no symbol was then introduced. The chairman and vice- 
chairman of different municipal bodies would be elected by the 
municipal commissioners. The control of the municipality was shifted 
tothe elected chairman from the magistrate and from divisional commi- 
ssioners. The act further provided that there would be committees such 
as standing committees, education committees and special committees 
and other committees for smooth functioning of municipalities in 
Bengal. The commissioners of the municipal bodies were to be ex-officio- 
members of those committees constituted for specific functions.#! 


The powers of municipal commissioners were also extended so that 
they could utilize municipal funds as well as levy rates and taxes on the 
residents of municipalities. The provision for inspection, control, and 
supervision of municipal affairs by local officers and government were 
spelled out. The act has been hailed by some as the finest piece of 
municipal legislations in South Asia.42 ` 


.- The Government of India Act, 1935 introduced an autonomy scheme 
for the provinces. This was implemented on 1 April 1937 and local 
government, including municipal administration, was listed as a 
provincial Subject. However, ministers could not develop the requisite 
working conditions of municipal administration due to exigencies of 
circumstances in the provinces.43 The working of Bengal administrative 
system during 1944-1945 would reveal that several factors were 
responsible for the failure of municipal administration in Bengal at this 
time. Some of the reasons are as follows :44 __ 


I. Absence of proper conditions for the setting up of these bodies 
ultimately’ led to the establishment of many small municipalities with 
scarce resources. 
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Il, The municipalities failed to become effective bodies in respect: of 
collection of their scheduled taxes and rates, since the commissioners 
were unwilling to upset their political bases by. toremg the citizens to pay 
for municipal services. | 


II. The citizens themselves were always reluctant to bear their own 
share of responsibility in the efficient management of their respective - 
municipalities, especially, in clearing up their municipal dues. 


IV. Last, but not the least, the municipalities with their 
unsatisfactory service conditions were unable to attract sufficiently 
competent personnel to run their departments and implement policies 
thereby to improve municipal services. 


Pakistan period 


When Pakistan became independento on 14 August, 1947, it was 
divided into East and West Pakistan. At the time of the partition of India, 
the. district of Sylhet was added to East Pakistan. In this district there 
existed 7 village panchayets, 4 municipal boards and 1 town committee. 
These were.administered under the Assam Municipal Act, 1923. The 
other 43 municipal boards operating in East Pakistan were run under the 
Bengal Municipal Act of 1932.45 


Changes were made to the acts governing municipalities in East 
Pakistan by the United Front Ministry. The East Pakistan Assembly 
passed the East Pakistan Act XXII of 1956 on 14 March.1956. This act 
amended some of the provisions of the Bengal Municipal Act, 1932. The 
main amendments were as follows :46 


1. Nomination system as well as reservation.of seats for minority 
communities in municipalities were abolished. 


2. The principle of elective system for all local bodies was introduced. 


= 3. The members of municipal bodies were to be elected on the basis of 
universal adult franchise and persons of 2 l years and’ above were 
entitled to become voters. 


4, Symbols were introduced in the secret ballot system sf voting. 


Subsequent municipal laws empowered the government to appoint 
one or more stipendiary magistrates of the rank of first or second class 
to be magistrates in municipality for trials of certain offences under 
municipal laws.47 These amendments, no doubt, were made towards the 
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development of municipal administration in East Pakistan. But due to 
the promulgation of Martial Law in 1958, those amendments were not 
put into action. Instead, the military government promulgated the Basic 
Democracies Order,.1959, and the Municipal Administration Ordinance, 
1960 which repealed all laws relating to rural and urban local bodies in 
Pakistan. 48 


The union councils in rural areas (replacing the union boards and 
panchayets) and the union committees and town committees in urban 
areas (that is, in the areas within municipality) were constituted 
according to the Basic Democracies Order, 1959. 28 out of 56 
municipalities with population of 15,000 and below were declared as 
towns, and a town committee was formed as per provision of the Basic 
Democracies Order, 1959. The remaining 28 municipalities with 
population of above 15,000 were retained as such and municipal 
committees were constituted in each of them after the promulgation of 
the Municipal Administration Ordinance, 1960. 


Both urban and rural local bodies were reconstituted in 1965 under 
section 57 of the Electoral College Act, which amended the Basic 
Democracies Order, 1959 to conform to the provisions of the Electoral 
College Act. Eleven towns and union committees were set up under this 
Electoral College Act. There were 39 town committees and 29 
municipalities working both at the rural and urban areas of East 
Pakistan. 49 


Bangladesh period 


On 16 December 1971 Bangladesh emerged as an independent state. It 
inherited all previous administrative set-ups including local 
governments, both urban and rural, of erstwhile East Pakistan. But a 
new order for local bodies, repealing all previous acts, ordinance and 
rules on local government, was issued by the President of the People’s 
Republic of Bangladesh in 1972.50 It was stated in the order that the local 
councils and committees would be administered by appointed govern- 
ment officials rather than elected persons. The Presidential Order, 1972 
decreed that {i) all the local councils and municipal committees in 
Bangladesh would stand dissolved, and (ii) all persons holding offices as 
chairman, vice-chairman, member and administrator of such local 
committees and municipal committees would cease to hold offices. 
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It may be noted that. the Order also renamed (a) the union council as 
the union panchayet, (b) the union committee as the nagar pahchayet, (c) 
the town committee as the shahar committee; (d) the thana council as 
thana development committee; (e) district council as zilla board and Uf) 
municipal committee as pourashava. 


The powers and functions of dissolved local councils and aaien 
committees, other than divisional councils, would be performed by the 
prescribed committees which would be duly appointed by government 
authorities. The constitution of the People’s Republic of Bangladesh 
however, stipulated that the local government would be run by. elected 
bodies.5! The government declared through a press note published on 3 
May 1972 that a decision had been made to reconstitute the local 
councils and municipal bodies with representatives to be elected on the 
basis of universal adult franchise as early as possible.52 The President of 
Bangladesh promulgated a new order namely the Bangladesh Local 
Government (Union Parishads and Pourashvas) Order in 1973. It was 
mentioned in the Order that the union councils and municipalities.and 
town committees in Bangladesh would be renamed as union parishads 
and the pourshavas. 


The Municipal Administration eens dete Order, 1973 was 
promulgated by the President of Bangladesh in order to revalidate the 
earlier Municipal Administration Ordinance of 1960. This enabled the 
municipalities (pourashavas) in Bangladesh to carry out their activities 
as prescribed in the provision of the Municipal Sen 
Ordinance, 1960.53 l 


However, the Jatiya Sangsad passed the Bangladesh. Local 
Government (Union Parishad and Pourashava Amendment) Act, .1973 
for running the local bodies (urban and rural) in the country.°4 During 
the period of 1973-77, some attempts were made to amend local 
government acts for their administration and the government 
promulgated the Pourashava Ordinance (Amendment), 1977.59 The next 
development on municipalities was the Pourshava (Amendment) 
Ordinance of 1978 which declared Dhaka Municipality as Dhaka 
Municipal Corporation. During the period 1978-91, several acts and 
ordinances regarding the administration and management of the 
municipal institutions were promulgated and passed in Bangladesh. 
Accordingly, the Corporations of Dhaka; Khulna, Chittagong and 
Rajshahi were declared City Corporations.°® 
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From the foregoing discussion we may conclude as follows : 

(I) Municipal institutions in Bangladesh have attained their present 
state after’ passing through different phases of history, namely ancient, 
mediaeval, British, Pakistani and Bangladeshi periods. Each period 
contributed significantly to the move opments of local institutions ‘in the 
subcontinent. | 

(II) The urban local podies a nowa as S panehauels evolved 
spontaneously and developed in ancient India; but this system of urban 
administration was replaced by a new urban body—the kotwal system 
during the Mughal period in India. Again, this system was abolished by 
the British. 

(111) During the British period, the government introduced a new 
pattern of local government with a view to training and involving 
Indians in urban administration. It was at first nominative in nature 
and nomination for. minority communities in municipal institutions 
was also introduced in India under this system. People’s participation in 
these institutions was not significant and as such this system was not 
wholly successful. Nevertheless, this system of municipal institutions 
was in operation till the partition of India in 1947. 


(IV) The structure and functions of municipal institutions at first 
remained more or less the same in the erstwhile Pakistan. But the 
provision of .nomination for the -minority communities in 
municipalities. was abolished and the principle of election for all urban 
and rural bodies was introduced in 1954.. But it is interesting to note that 
those aspects of municipal development were not carried out after the 
promulgation of Martial Law in Pakistan in 1958. 


(V) Municipal institutions in Bangladesh inherited the previous 
structures and functions of local bodies of the Pakistan time. But later 
they. have been, divided into two categories viz. city corporations and 
pourashavas in place of three classes (i.e. first, second and third class 
local bodies) of the Pakistan time. 

(VI) Despite the constitutionally declared p to transform all 
these bodies into elected ones, measures so far adopted in this connection 
fall far short of the constitutional provision. The heads of city 
corporations are still being appointed by government. In other words, 
the anti-elective and anti- democratic processes in urban administration 
in Bangladesh persists.” 


* Recently an amendment has been passed by which heads (mayors) of city 
corporations would henceforth be popularly elected (Ed). 
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In sum, it is evident from the above study that the municipal 
institutions in. Bangladesh have a long history and have come to their 
present shape through a lengthy process of evolution and development. 
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THE QUESTION OF MODERN EDUCATION IN 
BENGALI MUSLIM SOCIETY DURING EARLY 
TWENTIETH CENTURY AND THE ROLE OF 

BENGALI MUSLIM JOURNALISM 


Md. Nurul Quaiyum 


Education in India under the British Government, commented a 
British writer in 1872, was first ignored, then violently and successfully 
opposed, then conducted on a system now universally admitted to be 
erroneous and then placed on-its present footing.! During the early 
period of its administration, the East India Company did not promote 
Indian education. Like all commercial companies, its main object at that 
period was pecuniary gain by trade.” It is true that it established the 
Calcutta Madrassah in 1780 and the Benaras Sanskrit College in 1791. 
But the object in founding them was self-interest, for they were to furnish 
maulavis and pandits competent to cite and interpret Muslim and Hindu 
Law in cases that had to be tried by British Magistrates.° 


In Bengal, Persian was the chief language of business in every 
department and was the court language till 1835.5 When Persian was 
replaced by English as the official language in 1836, Hindus took up 
English in place of Persian and participated in trade, industry and 
banking along with their British principals.’ But far different were the 
feeling of the Muslims ‘whose attitude towards English education was 
anything but friendly.’ The Muslims bitterly resented the colonial 
educational policy and could not easily reconcile themselves to the 
changed circumstances. After all, the newly introduced system was 
secular in intent, a thing unknown to Islam and they felt that it ‘forced 
them to learn not only the language of their foreign rulers but also the 
language of their subject races.’” 


The beginning of English education in India is connected with the 
evangelical efforts of the Christian missionaries. Education was the 
principal means by which the missionaries sought the evangelisation of 
Indian people.? Beside laying their emphasis on English education, the 
missionaries established a number of vernacular schools throughout 
Bengal. The: early converts to Christianity came mostly from the lowest 
rung of Hindu society, and hence the missionaries paid their attention to 
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the educational development of the Hindu community.!9 Moreover the 
desire for English education among the Hindus was so great that even the 
most orthodox of them sent their sons to missionary English schools. 1? 
Instances were not wanting of wealthy Hindus seeking the cooperation of 
missionaries in establishing schools. 12 


But the case of the Muslims was quite different. They had the far 
more difficult task of convincing themselves that it was necessary to go 
to missionary schools. Firstly, the deliberate confinement of missio- 
nary activities to Calcutta and its suburbs as a matter of policy led the 
missionaries into greater contact with the Hindus as they were much 
greater in number and more affluent in these areas than the Muslims. 
With the exception of a few isolated Baptist Missionary Stations, the. 
Muslim populated areas of northern and eastern districts, were practi- 
cally outside the range of missionary activities.!3 Secondly, the missio- 
nary schools were generally Bangla schools and the Bengali language 
was sedulously cultivated on the basis of a through grammatical 
knowledge of the Sanskrit, a language about which the Muslims knew 
nothing.!+ Thirdly, there was no provision for Persian and Arabic, the. 
languages which the Muslims regarded as those of their religion and 
culture. As an Assistant Inspector of Schools of Bengal observed in 1900, 
they regarded the introduction of English, as a step towards conversion 
to Christianity.!5 Because of these reasons, the missionary schools were 
not liked by the Muslims and it is not surprising that very few of them 
ever went to these schools for modern education. 


Sir Syed Ahmed Khan (1817-1898), Nawab Abdul Lateef (1828-1893) 
and Syed Ameer Ali (1849-1928) had endeavoured to bring English 
education, that brought material advantages, near the reach of the 
Muslims. But when the Muslims of Bengal began to feel the need for 
English education, they faced several problems. The first problem that 
confronted Bengali Muslim students seeking higher education was the 
question of admission into colleges and accommodation in the hostels. 18 
The Moslem Chronicle, an important English language weekly published 
from Calcutta, wrote in 1895, ‘The insufficiency of accommodation for 
Muhammadan students coming to Calcutta for purpose of education, has 
long since been recognised and has been acting as a great barrier in the 
way of Muhammadan educational progress.’!7 


Of course it can not be denied altogether that the Bengali Muslims 
during the nineteenth and even early twentieth centuries showed general 
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apathy towards studies and averseness towards modern and commercial 
education. They neglected the study of Bangla since.to them it was the 
language of idolatry. In an article published in the Calcutta Review in 
1854, it was said that Bengali Muslims ‘can not read pure Bengali but 
they can understand a language, (which was) half Urdu and half 
Bengali.’18 


The Muhammadan Assistant Inspectors appointed to look after the 
education of their co-religionists, reported that the Muslims of Bengal 
generally preferred Urdu to Bangla chiefly because of religious reasons. 
Abdul Karim, an Assistant Inspector of Schools of Bengal, wrote in 1900 
that the Bengali Muslims used to view Urdu as their own language, 
considering it to be like Arabic and Persian as a language through which 
they might learn the fundamental principles of their religion and 
traditions. ‘Perhaps there is no other religion’, writes the enlightened 
Assistant Inspector, ‘the ignorant and illiterate followers of which care 
so much for their faith as Musalmans of their corresponding position do 
for Islam.’!9 He further reported that to the Muslims education meant 
first religious education, secondly moral education and lastly 
professional education.2° Even the religious publication of the Muslims 
‘were very few in number and they related chiefly to Mohamedan rites 
and ceremonies.’?1 


On the other hand, the Hindus’ desire for learning was ‘not confined 
to the limits of India and included personalities so widely different as 
Wallace, Muhammad and St. Paul.’** Moreover, the purely Hindu 
publications consisted of the large number of traditions and 
republications of the religious books like the Vedas, the Upanishads, the 
Puranas, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata.23 Bengali Muslims’ 
backwardness in education, especially in modern education, during late 
. nineteenth century can be shown in the following table : 
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Table 


Showing the number and percentage of the Muslims in different educational 
institutions of Bengal during 1884-85 session. 


Institutions -Total number Number of Percentage of 
of pupils < Muslims Muslims 
Professional Colleges 930 35 3.70 
Art Colleges 2,779 129 : 4.60 — 
High English Schools 54,011 5096 9.40 
Middle English Schools 51,459 6223 12.09 
Middle Vernacular 66,988 8893 13.20 
Upper Primary Schools 109,759 17,577 16.01 
Lower Primary Schools 1,153,002 369,613 32.05 


Source: Report on the Administration of Bengal 1884-85 (Calcutta : Printed at the Bengal 
Secretariat Press, 1886), 331. 

In fact the inclination of the Bengali Muslim community in general , 
for madrassah and maqtab type education blocked their progress in the 
field of modern education. This inclination offered them little scope for 
any government employment. Indeed they were reluctant to come to 
modern educational institutions that promised them material 
advancement. The Muslims thus deprived themselves of the opportunity 
of government jobs while the Hindus, embracing modern education, 
monopolised in course of time all government services. The British 
Government remarked that it ‘was only by frankly placing themselves in 
line with the Hindus and taking full advantage of the Government 
system of high and specially of English education that the 
Muhammadans could hope fairly to hold their own in respect of the 
better description of state appointments’.24 


The Bengali Muslim Press took a pioneering role in the creation of 
modern Muslim society. It perceived that the most important mode of 
modernising a society was education. Therefore from the early decades of 
the twentieth century it emphasised the need of spreading modern 
education among the Bengali Muslims. Bengali Muslim journalists were 
fairly conscious of the defects of the mode of education followed in the 
madrassahs and magtabs. Many of the journals and periodicals 
criticised the curriculum of these religious oriented educational 
institutions and called upon the Muslims of Bengal to accept an 
education suited to the times. 
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Sikha a leading Bengali Muslim journal wrote that ‘the madrassahs 
are only creating a group of beggars who are dependent on other people. 
Our people are showing little interest in medicine, engineering and other 
technical subjects. The illiterate and the half educated are gratified if 
their. children qualify from a madrassah’.2° Another Sikha piece argued 
that just as an army that has more modern weapons than its opponents 
wins a.battle, a nation with modern knowledge succeeds in the struggle 
for existence. Madrassah education was several centuries old and so 
should be discarded.’”2© Still another Sikha article expressed concern 
that while free primary schools of District Boards were closing down for 
want of students the number of madrassahs were on the increase.?’ This 
article further stated : ‘In contemporary world, earning a living is a 
` -tough job. Madrassahs offer no vocational training or modern subjects, 
thus making Muslims backward in education and earning a living and 
hence this system of education ought to be discarded’.28 Another issue of 
Sikha regretted that the Bengali Muslims gloried in teaching 
unintelligible Arabic books to young pupils and called for discarding 
this attitude. It suggested introduction of a modern and general 
curriculum in the madrassahs, which would make the learning process 
pleasurable while educating the students with modern knowledge that 
would equip them well for struggle for existence.?9 Sikha pointed out that 
‘while the Hindus were absorbing western education very quickly the 
Muslims were clinging desperately to their culture despite losing 
political power over the subcontinent. That they were not entering 
schools and universities as pupils but going to madrassahs was a very 
serious bottleneck for Muslim educations.’ Sikha felt the necessity of 
strict supervision of the madrassahs in the interest of the expansion of 
modern education among the Muslims. ‘Since the Muslims are so eager 
to study in madrassahs it declared proper control of madrassahs would 
help to increase the number of students in schools, colleges and 
universities in future.’?! : 

Another leading Bengali Muslim journal Islam Darshan stated that 
‘among the Bengali Muslims many think that one who has qualified 
from a.madrassah has nothing else left to study. To them the last 
examination of the madrassah is the highest imaginable academic 
qualification. Mullas produced in this way are narrow-minded as they 
do not study national history, philosophy or science.’32 The journal 
advised the Muslims to read the books of Syed Ameer Ali, namely Spirit 
of Islam and Short History of the Saracens — to realize that Islam did not 
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ask the Muslims only to study religion and that at one time the Muslims 
were adept in undertaking education of every type and suited to the needs 
of the times.%4 


Saogat an important Bengali Muslim journal called for the 
establishment of modern educational institutions at various parts of the 
country. Instead of depending on the government, it called on Muslims to 
make voluntary efforts in this field.34 Saogat particularly underlined 
the opposition from the mullas to modern schools. It said : ‘The Mullas 
do not possess any of the liberalism of Islam and are narrow-minded. 
These people think that even boys should not be sent to modern schools 
as they would become agnostic. They have closed all doors to modern 
science and methods of training,’?® 


Masik Mohammadi a monthly Bengali Muslim paper, tried to 
remove from the minds of the Muslims the fear that western education 
would make the people irreligious and agnostic by citing the example of 
Hindus, who, according to the journal, ‘are more advanced than the 
Muslims in modern education but have not forsaken Hindu religion or 
rituals.’36 It further noted that although ‘the Muslims of other provinces 
of India, have adopted western education they have not drifted away 
from Islam. Rather, they have contributed the most to the preaching of 
Islam and spreading the glory of the religion around the world.’37 


The Masik Mohammadi also took a stand against the teachings of 
orthodox mullas and maulavis in the magtabs and madrassahs : ‘The 
education imparted by the Mullas are creating cowards rather than brave 
men. It is neither giving them the urge to fight the battle of life nor to 
defend their right and is therefore meaningless.’$® 


Al Eslam wrote that ‘in the opinion of all classes of people the 
Muslims of Bengal have neglected English, the official language, and this 
was the reason for their backwardness. On the other hand the Hindus 
and other communities such as the Parsis have adopted the current 
official language and as a result have advanced and succeeded in 
obtaining jobs in offices and in working with Europeans. 39 


The journal Nur had also recommended the learning of modern 
languages and had given this more importance then learning the 
classical languages. It regretted that among the languages of advanced 
nations only English was taught in Indian educational institutions. 
‘French and German, in which so much work on science has been done, 
are neglected. In order to acquire new thoughts and strength we would 
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have to learn French, German and Russian.’ It hoped that superstition 
. and ignorance would be removed by the influence of foreign literature.4° 


Criticising madrassah education, the periodical Basana said that at a 
time when people were awakening all over the world, the madrassah 
students were sleeping. It thought that madrassah curriculum made them 
stupid and added that since ‘they do not learn Bengali they are like 
statues and can do no work in the household.! Basana suggested the 
teaching of English and Bengali in addition to Arabic in madrassahs and 
other educational institutions for Muslims.4? 


Another Bengali Muslim periodical Jagaran wrote, ‘We need modern 
knowledge because we need doctors capable of saving our lives; engineers 
capable of developing our land and roads; lawyers capable of saving us 
from gallows, and scientists and philosophers to make our lives 
meaningful. We can not get these benefit from madrassahs. Yet our 
leaders are saying that the madrassahs are doing a great job and this is a 
cruel joke’.45 It further said that the mania for establishment of more 
madrassahs has resulted in allergy rather than affinity for knowledge: 
bigotry and self — delusion rather than liberalism; communalism and 
desire to downgrade other religions and contentment in ignorance rather 
than the pursuit for truth. Among the drawbacks of madrassah 
education, Jagaran identified the curriculum which did not include 
topics that could refine one’s taste, sharpen and discipline his brain, 
make his desire acute, and inspire his imagination. It further said that 
the madrassah student ‘fails to have the company of students of other 
communities which could have removed their narrow — mindedness.’44 


Typically, the Moslem Darpan expressed dismay at the increase of 
students qualifying from madrassahs as with it were ‘increasing 
narrow-mindedness and degradation of society’. It complained that their 
aim in obtaining education was such that they could only act as priests. 
‘While the English-educated youths can join in education departments 
and other government institutions’, —- wrote the journal, ‘the madrassah 
students have no such opportunity and unemployment problems is acute 
among them.'45 Moslem Darpan stated that the ideal education should 
cover such a wide field that it would include everything under the sun and 
would be of use to man in his everyday life and would help uplift the 
nation. ‘Such types. of education are in use in the U.S.A., Europe and 
Japan’, it commented. The existing madrassah system of education 
produced only what that the paper ironically called slaves and mullas.4® 
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Thus other Bengali Muslim journals offered similar arguments. The 
Sariate Eslam thought that the aim of education ‘is to develop the mind 
and acquire more and more knowledge, reform society and the nation 
and remove the darkness of ignorance from the world and thus leave a 
monument on the memories of time.'t? The Masik Mohammadi wrote 
that education should aim at developing (i) thought (ii) body and (iii) soul. 
‘Any education policy would be scientific and acceptable only if it aims 
to develop these three things among pupils. If it does not do so it should 
be regarded as unscientific and unacceptable.’48 The Moslem Bharat 
suggested that education should be profitable in every way. ‘Just as bread 
alone does not satisfy the hunger of the soul, knowledge alone can not 
satisfy the hunger of the stomach. So education, in order to be beneficial 
to us is to be specially related to our lives on earth and in the world 
hereafter’.*9 Finally, the Al Islam attributed the ‘lack of proper 
education’ as the main cause for the degradation of the Muslims’ and 
said, ‘the existing education system is not nursing the various instincts 
with which different people are born.’5° 


The noble movement of spreading modern education among the 
Bengali Muslims championed by the Muslim press brought about a 
renaissance in the Bengali Muslim community. Superstition, prejudice 
bigotry etc. began slowly to recede from the Muslim society and was 
replaced by eagerness for modern education. Besides receiving their 
primary education in maqtabs and madrassahs Muslim pupils began to 
attend ordinary primary and secondary schools in large numbers. For 
example, it may be mentioned that during the 1913-14 session, the 
number of Muslim students at the primary stage (in the Presidency of 
Bengal as constituted in 1912) was 5,31,781. In the 1931-32 session the 
number increased upto 9,55,938.5! The number of Muslim girls in 
primary classes in the year 1913-14 was 66,469 and this number 
increased to 3,02,808 in the 1931-32 session.5* Muslims began to attend 
higher educational institutions too in large numbers from the second 
decade of the present century.>° Of course, due to various other reasons 
the progress of modern education among the Muslim masses was 
somewhat slow. The most powerful factor which checked the progress of 
modern education among the masses was their poverty. Being mostly 
small farmers or landless labourers they could hardly afford their 
dependents to pursue higher education. This factor is more or less 
operative even now and is a major hindrance in the way to the spread of 
mnodern education in Bangladesh. 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE 16TH AND 17TH 
CENTURY MUGHAL AND DECCANI PAINTINGS* 


Najma Khan Majlis 


The sixteenth and the seventeenth century witnessed unique art 
activities amidst the Muslims of India. Two schools in particular 
flourished in this period —- one in the north, renowned as ‘Mughal’ 
painting, and the other in the South styled as the ‘Deccani’. Both these 
schools produced works which are classed as miniatures for they 
developed as adjuncts to manuscripts or were mounted in muraqqa! and 
as such were comparatively much smaller in scale than the murals. 


The origin of the Mughal and Deccani paintings may be traced back 
to the medieval tradition of manuscript illustration of West Asia, 
particularly that of Persia where myriads of illustrated manuscripts and 
albums teemed in the atelier and libraries of the Muslim monarchs and 
Sultans. 


India, however, had its own tradition of miniature painting. The 
earliest miniatures were on palm leaves and are from the Pala dynasty of 
Bengal. They date from the last quarter of the tenth century to the very 
end of the twelfth century. According to S. K. Saraswati, at least twenty 
five dated illustrated manuscripts of this period are scattered in 
museums and private collections all over the world.2 Similar miniatures 
of West Indian provenance; belonging to the Jains, also date from as 
early as the twelfth century. At the end of the 12th century, Arab 
merchants introduced paper in this region, but it was not until the late 
14th century that the Hindus and Jains of northern and Western India 
adopted this material. Miniatures on palm leaves were then gradually 
replaced by manuscripts produced on hand-made paper, but the 
horizontal format of the illustrations lingered for a long time. The Jain 
and Pala manuscripts were religious and hierarchic in nature and 
depicted their respective gods, the goddess trithankaras, and also 
different phases of the life of Buddha. These were illustrated by strictly 


following the rigid canons of the existing silpa-sastra* texts of India. 


* The paper was presented at the monthly mecting of the Asiatic Society of MENGAN 
held on February 28, 1991. 
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However, the kalpasuira and the Kalakacharya Katha, the two Jain 
manuscripts of early fifteenth century, absorbed some Sassanian and 
thirteenth century Mesopotanian motif and features such as the three- 
quarter face, pointed beard, high boots, patterned robes and eye balls 
sliding into the corners. 


Muslim manuscripts appeared in India in the early 15th century. 
Under the royal patronage of the Khalji Sultans of Malwa (1405-1531 
A.D.) and Husayn Shahis of Bengal (1494-1538 A.D.) numerous 
-manuscripts were illustrated. Sultan Ghiyas-al-Din and Nasir-al-Din 
Khalji were both great connoisseurs of art from this provenance. Among 
the surviving copies of Mandu manuscripts are a book of Glossary named 
Miftah al Fuzala written in nastaliq hand, now in the British Library, 
the Ni’mat nama (a book of Delicacies) in the India Office Library, 
Bustan of Sadi, housed in the National Museum, Delhi, and the Kitab-fi- 
Ma’rifat-al-hiyal al-Handasiyya (a Persian translation of al-Jazari’s 
Arabic manuscript on ‘Automata’) in the British Library. Though the 
Mandu Bustan miniatures have very little Indian influence, the Ni’mat 
nama shows a considerable amount of ‘cross fertilization’ of Persian 
and Indian galams (styles). 


Under the Husayn Shahi Sultans (1494-1538 A.D.), Bengal enjoyed a 
period of unparalleled brilliance in the cultural arena. Nora M. Titley 
opines that Sultan Ala-ud-Din Husayn Shah imported manuscripts from 
Shiraj and commissioned fine works to be copied at his capital Gaur, in 
Bengal.° Sharafnama, the first part of Iskandarnama by Nizami, perhaps 
the only genuine manuscript belonging to the Sultanate period of Bengal, 
has been recently acquired by the British Library. It contains the name 
of the calligrapher Ahmed and the patron ruler, Nusrat Shah, to whom it 
was dedicated. Though inspired by the Shiraj School of painting the 
miniatures are rendered in a more indigenous style than the Malwa 
illustrations. 


But while the courts of the Indian Sultans were experiencing varied 
art activities, in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, the 
Mughals were knocking at the gates of India. The founder of this new 
dynasty was Babur, a copious writer and aesthete who infused into the 
vein of his descendants the love of art, so much so that, even during his 
tedious bid to recover the lost throne Humayun gathered among men of 
note, two famous Muslim painters of his day viz. Mir Sayyid Ali and 
Khawaja Abdus Samad. From a folio of Tarikh-i-Khandan-i-Taimuria 
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in the Khuda Bux Library at Patna (folio no. 298 A.) we come to know that 
while at Kabul, both Humayun and his son Akbar used to take lessons in 
painting from Khawaja Abdus Samad. Anis Farooqi is of the opinion 
that, after his restoration to the throne in India in 1555, Humayun 
ordered the Sher Mandal of Sher Shah at Purana Qilah, Delhi, to be 
converted into a library which also housed a Mughal Tasvir Khana or an 
atelier.” 


On becoming ruler, the art loving prince Akbar laid the foundation of 
Mughal painting. Akbar’s love of pictorial art went to the extent of 
encouragement of sculpture, depiction of taswir on coins and murals and 
the painting of miniatures in manuscripts and muraqgqas. His interest 
and patronage towards painting is reflected in the following lines frorn 
the Ain-i-Akbari : “There are many that hate painting; but such men I 
dislike. It appears to me as if a painter had quite a peculiar means of 
recognising God; for a painter in sketching anything that has life, and in 
devising its limbs, one after the other, must come to feel that he cannot 
bestow individuality upon his work, and thus forced to think of God, the 
giver of life, and will thus increase in knowledge”. The Ain-i-Akbari 
also mentions a large studio built by Akbar in his newly built capital at 
Fatehpur Sikri (1568-1585 A.D.) which consisted of more than a 
hundred artists-Muslims from Persia and also indigenous non-Muslims 
from India. Mughal painting under Akbar centred round the. Persian 
tradition of manuscript illustration. He also had predilection for 
collection of paintings in separate muraqqas. In this regard, Abul Fazl 
remarks : “His Majesty himself sat for his likenesses and also ordered to 
have the likenesses taken of all the grandees of the realm. An immense 
album was thus formed : those that have passed away have received a new 
life, and those who are still alive have immortality promised them”.9 


However, it was under the aegis of the aesthete and connoisseur 
Jahangir, son of Emperor Akbar, that. Mughal painting attained its 
fullest development. Akbar’s atelier strived successfully for the 
depiction of miniatures in manuscripts. On the other hand Jahangir’s 
studio extended full concentration on rendering of miniatures in 
muraqqas. Only a few illustrated manuscripts such as the Tuzuk-t- 
Jahangiri, Diwan-i-Amir Hasan Dihlavi, Raj Kunwar, Anwar-i-Suhaili 
etc. were rendered during Jahangir’s time. Whereas Akbar’s atelier 
consisted of over a hundred painters, Jahangir’s imperial studio, 
according to Andrew Topsfield, “was reduced to an elite group of the best 
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painters; who attended the ce i -both in court:and camp to carry out 
his mission.”!° . 


Shah Jahan’s reign Gidencsa an. age of mava in E But 
painting was not altogether abandoned. M.S. Dimand points out that 
“Under Shah-Jahan, the art of Mughal portraiture reached its climax, 
and the brilliant court.life was splendidly reflected in simple portraits 
and ceremonial groups’.!! To Jahangir’s eldest son Dara Shikoh, a 
renowned writer and a great connoisseur and patron of art. and 
literature, Mughal, painting owes some exquistely beautiful miniatures 
mounted in. muraqqa, now preserved in the India Office Library in 
London. Among fifty miniatures in this muraqqa are excellent portraits 
of youths; maidens, birds and flowers. , 


Aurangzeb's days: were shrouded in internecine wars arid rebellions. 
Yet, the art of painting was not thrown into oblivion. Excessive bright 
hues. of the Emperor's portraits and sumptuous decoration. of the court 
scenes show that Mughal painting was now set on the path of decadence. 


_ The Deccan, the Dakshinapatha of the Vedic Aryans, the Dakkan of 

the Muslims, in medieval times; saw the incessant rise and fall of Hindu 
and Muslim Kingdoms, internecine warfare and abrupt change in 
political maps. The first independent Muslim Sultanate of the Deccan 
was the Bahmani Kingdom. This was carved out in 1347 by Hasan Khan 
(also called Zafar Khan), the Tughlaq governor of Daulatabad. He took 
the title of Alauddin Bahman Shah and claimed his descent from an 
early Persian. King Bahman. The Bahmani Kingdom slipped out of the 
clutches of the last weak Sultan Kalimullah in 1538 A.D. and was split 
into five’ independent Sultanates. These were the Adil Shahi of Bijapur, 
the Qutb Shahi of Golconda, the Nizam Shahi of Anmadnagar, the Barid 
Shahi of Bidar, and the Imad Shahi of Berar. In 1565 these five 
kingdoms formed into a confederacy under the leadership of Husain 
Nizam Shah I of Ahmadnagar and defeated the Hindu Kingdom of 
Vijaynagar at -Talikota (1565 A.D.). The Victory at Talikota gave the 
Deccani pitas: a brief IESP and enabled them to pursue peace and 
culture. 


From the late 14th to mid-16th century a distinct cultural 
environment was created not only by the Sultans of the Bahmani 
Kingdom but also by the infiltration of ambitious Turkoman princes 
who brought with them poets, painters, and artisans from Persia. As 
mentioned earlier, Alauddin Bahman Shah, the founder of the Bahmani 
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Kingdom. was a Persian; Quli Qutb Shah of Golconda was a Turkoman of 
Qara Qayunlu (Black Sheep) tribe and Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapur, 
according to Ferishta, was the son of Sultan Murad II of Turkey. That is 
to say, Yusuf Adil Shah was a Turkoman, although this assertion has 
been challenged by some modern scholars, for example, Burton Page. 12 


Yusuf Adil Shah, the founder of the Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijapur, 
was a cultured man of whom Krishna Chaitanna says that he invited 
poets and. painters from Turkey and Persia who enhanced the 
intellectual and artistic glory of his court.!% Of Ismail Adil Shah, the 
second Adil Shahi Sultan, Ferishta comments : “He was an adept in the 
art of painting, varnishing, making arrows and embroidering saddle 
cloths. In prose and poetry he excelled most of his age. He was fond of the 
company of learned men and poets, members of whom he munificently 
supported at his court. He was the founder of the Turkish and Persian 
manners, music and language.”!4 Chand Sultana, wife of Ali Adil Shah I 
and regent of Ibrahim Adil Shah (1558-1580 A.D.), was a linguist and a 
painter.!5 She excelled at painting flowers. Sultan Ibrahim Adil Shah II, 
according to Mark Zebrowsky was... . “the greatest patron of the arts the 
Deccan produced. Passionately fond of painting, music and poetry, he 
caused sweeping changes to occur in the Deccani painting just as the 
Mughal Emperor Akbar transformed Mughal art”.!© Interestingly, both 
Mughal Emperor Akbar and Sultan. Ibrahim Adil Shah II were 
contemporaries. 


‘The Nizam Shahi Sultans of Ahmadnagar were no less patrons of art 
and literature than the Sultans of Bijapur. The three Sultans of this 
dynasty who were avid patrons of art and literature are Husain Nizam 
Shah I (1554-65), his son Murtaza I (1565-88 A.D.), and his brother 
Burhan IT (1591-95 A.D.). The historian Ferishta and the poet Zuhri 
ornamented the court of Anmadnagar. Zuhri arrived in the Deccan from 
the court of Shah Abbas in 1580-81 A.D. He dedicated his famous 
composition Sakinama (the Book of the Cup Bearer) to Burhan. 


`The Qutb Shahis of Golconda (1518-1687 A.D.) too, maintained a 
brilliant court and extended royal patronage to painters and litterateurs. 
They established cultural and Ponca ties with the Safavids and 
intermarried with them. 


The art Historian Stuart Carey Welch is of the opinion that some 
Turkoman artists may have migrated from Tabriz to the Deccan as early 
as 1470s when the Qara Qoyanlu or ‘Black Sheep Princes’ arrived there 
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for seeking fortune. The Golconda Sultans, like the Khalji Sultans of 
Malwa and the Husayn Shahis of Bengal, were great collectors of 
illuminated manuscripts. To Abul Hasan, popularly known as Tana 
Shah (1672-1687 A.D.), the last ruler of the Qutb Shahi dynasty belongs a 
manuscript of Khamsa-i-Nizami (B.M. addenda 6613) and a manuscript 
of Anwar-i-Suhaili (B.M. addenda 18579) which may have formerly 
belonged to the Mughal court. 


The Deccani Sultans had close cultural ties with the Mughals 
whether at war with them or in peace. This was because during peace as 
well as internal strife the Deccani Sultans sought refuge in the Mughal 
court or made piecemeal cease-fires with them by matrimonial 
alliances. Moreover, they modelled their courts as the Mughal court. The 
Mughals, on the other hand, never acknowledged their supremacy and 
declined to call them ‘Shah’, a fact corroborated in contemporary 
history, literature and art. From the Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, we come to 
know that in 1618 Jahangir sent his portrait to Ibrahim Adil Shah of 
Bijapur inscribing in it : “I have sent you my own portrait that you may 
see me spiritually from my picture.”!7 


Burhan II, the Nizam Shahi ruler of Ahmadangar, rebelled against 
his elder brother and took refuge in Akbar's court in 1583. Here he was 
welcomed and honoured although obviously, for political reasons. He 
returned to the Deccan in 1591 A.D. And to this period belongs some 
interesting portrait of Ahnmadnagar on the Mughal model. The gradual 
absorption of Ahmadnagar by the Mughals brought the Deccanis in close 
contact with them. Ibrahim Adil Shah II was compelled by the political 
situation to give his daughter in marriage to Prince Daniyal in 1601. In 
1630s Shah Jahan, his wife Mumtaj Mahal, and his father -in-law Asaf 
Khan, lived in the Deccan. Aurangzeb lived in the Deccan twice- once in 
the 1640s and then in the 1650s, As an Emperor he transferred his 
capital from Delhi to the South in 1681 A.D. and remained there until 
his death in 1707 A.D. During this phase of history we find the Deccani 
Sultans’ interest in historical records and note the exchange of painters 
among the Mughals and Deccani courts. The Mughal painter Farrukh Beg 
was sent to the court of Bijapur by Akbar in 1601 A.D. He is said to have 
stayed there for nine years. His influence on Bijapuri paintings, . 
especially on royal portraits, is obvious. On the other hand, Mir 
Muhammad, a Deccani, the painter of Codex Manucci, was sent to the 
Mughal court.. | 
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Stella Kramrisch is of the opinion that Mir Hashim, a court painter 
of both Jahangir and Shah Jahan, was an exponent of the Deccani type 
of painting. A famous portrait of Quli Qutb Shah and another of Malik - 
Amber has been assigned to him.}8 


Like their Mughal counterpart, the Deccani painting was obviously 
court nurtured and cultivated under the royal patronage of the Sultans. 
Both were secular in nature. Despite their similarities, however, they 
were different from each other in spirit as well as content. 


While the Mughal rulers reiterated the customary Islamic passion for 
historical records, the Deccani Sultans commissioned fewer histories 
than their Mughal contemporaries. Thus while contemporary Mughal 
literary and historical sources- for example, the Tuzuk-i-Baburi, Ain-t- 
Akbari, Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri consciously record the aesthetic approach of 
Mughal rulers towards art and contain references to Mughal atelier, list 
of court painters, and the art appreciation of the Mughal rulers, there are 
few such ‘historical records regarding Deccani painting. Art historian 
Pratapditya Pal aptly remarks : “this Mughal imperial workshop (of 
Akbar) became as much a state concern as any other organ of 
government or culture”, 19 


The themes and subject matter of Mughal painting encompass a wide 
perspective. Their passion for history, classic literature (both Persian 
and Indian), autobiography, scientific, astrological and philosophical 
treatises, romantic tales and portraits of the king, members of the royal 
family, portraits of grandees of the empire and also portraits of animals, 
birds and flower studies are recorded in their paintings. Historical 
records are reflected in the illustration of innumerable manuscripts as 
well as some muraqqas. Dastan-i-Amir Hamza, Babur Nama, Timur 
Nama, Chengiz Nama, Nizami’s Khamsa, Ayyar-i-Danish, Anwar-i- 
Suhaili, Jog Vasisht Rajm Nama, Darab Nama, Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, Raj 
Kunwar, etc. and Muraqgqa-i-Gulshan and Muraqqa-i-Gulistan to name 
some, reflect the taste and temperament of the Mughal rulers. 


On the other hand, their Deccani counterparts commissioned the 
choicest treatise on astrology, compendium of poems, literature, and 
musical. modes (raginis) and romantic stories. History and portrait 
albums, too were included in their repertoire. Tarif-i-Husayn Shahi, 
Nujum-al-Ulum (a zodiacal treatise), Kitab-i-Nauras (a philosophical 
work), Nizami’s Khamsa, Masnavi (compiled in Deccani Urdu), Kulliyat, 
Majalis-al-Ushshaq, Ratan Kahan (a popular love story), Bhog Bal, 
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Khawar-Nama (a treatise on the life of Hazrat Ali) are some of the much 
coveted manuscripts which have unfolded before the recent researchers. 


A comparative study of a portrait of Akbar (P1.V} form a muraqqa of 
Shahjahan period c. 1645 A.D. in the collection of prince Sadruddin Aga 
Khan with a portrait of Sultan Ibrahim Adil Shah II of Bijapur (pl. VII) c. 
1615 A.D. in the British Museum brings forth the characteristic 
similarities as well as differences of the above mentioned schools of 
painting. From its very inception Mughal painting gave much emphasis 
on portraiture, particularly during the time of Jahangir. Sultan Ibrahim 
Adil Shah II of Bijapur was a contemporary (as mentioned earlier) of 
both Akbar and Jahangir. Besides political contacts there were cultural 
ties between them even to that extent of exchange of painters. 


Thus both the portraits are in standing posture, outside the precints 
of the court; yet both the portraits breathe an air of formality. That 
Akbar’s portrait was rendered in a later period (after his death) is 
attested by the three retainers and servitors in the hashiya on the left 
side. At the top of the portrait on the hashiya are two putti carrying 
baldachin in their hands, a symbol of divine grace. Below the portrait, 
on the hashiya are depicted graceful buck and deer amidst naturalistic 
landscape. 


The portrait itself is in the Mughal tradition that reached its apogee 
during Jahangir’s period. Akbar is shown standing amidst an 
undulating green medow, with light green backdrop of a blank horizon. 
The golden sky is pitted with nimbus clouds of mauve and blue strokes. 
This standing figure facing right reveals a strong personality. The 
splendid halo behind his head is rendered as a symbol of royalty as well 
as his abode in the heaven, for he is referred to by his descendants with 
reverence as arsh-i-ashiyani or the ‘dweller of the heaven’. Besides the 
detail of his costume and ornaments, the painter has put much emphasis 
on the face of the Emperor. By the subtle and feathery strokes of his 
brush he has brought fourth the gentle grace and personality of the 
Emperor. While his left hand is resting on a sword, the emperor's right 
hand is engaged in a pose of blessing. 


The portrait of Ibrahim Adil Shah on the otherhand is treated ina 
romantic mood. It is a contemporary portrait unlike that of Akbar. The 
Sultan is depicted amidst a luxurious garden with lush green foliages 
bedecked with light crimson flowers in the fore ground. In the backdrop 
is a glimpse of a multistoryed palace to the left and a visage of a typically 
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Deccant ‘curling’ luxuriant foliage with creepers to the right. Whereas, 
the background of Mughal portrait is almost blank with a colour wash, 
the background of the Deccani portrait is profusely decorated. Though 
the treatment. of both the figures are similar, the Deccani Sultan's 
costume is more elaborate and ornamented. The jama and the patka or 
sash of the Deccani Sultan are longer almost reaching below the feet. 
Here too, the Deccani painter has concentrated on the face, like his 
counterpart Mughal artist. But, his treatment is more ornamental and 
the mood poetic, which are the characteristic elements of the Deccani 
school of painting. _ 


The 16th and the 17th century Mughal paintings are unique for their 
calligraphic character, multiple range of bright but jewel-like colours, 
sense of realism and expressiveness, insight into human character, 
narrative approach, and modelling by means of delicate shading and 
indigenous devices of perspective, chiaroscuro (light and shade) effect 
and durnuma {representation of distance and horizantal perspective) 


Deccani painting, on the other hand is made distinctive by its rough 
bold lines and limited range of bright contrasting colours such as red, 
green, black, yellow, blue, orange and lighter tones such as mauve, pink, 
scarlet (blue-green), olive-green etc. These inherent characteristics of 
Deccani painting which originated from the SERERE Vijayanagar 
murals give it a new flavour. 


On the whole, Mughal painting is more humanistic and ‘bound to the 
earth’ than the Deccani paintings. The Deccani Sultans were ‘indolent in 
péace’ and ‘frivolous in war’ and tended to while away their leisure in an 
escapist mood. This mood is reflected in their “eccentricities”, 
“conscious stylishness” and the lyrical content of their painting. Lands- 
capes with supernatural motifs, e.g. precipices in the distorted shape of 
animals, often appear in. early Deccani painting. Flowers, vegetation, 
streams and the sky too are sometimes painted in this flavour. 


. However, both Deccani and Mughal painting bear the stamp of 
European art. European elements crept directly into the 16th and 17th 
century Deccani paintings due to commercial contacts and the seize of 
Goa by the Portuguese in 1510 A.D.2° An adventurous English painter, 
James Story left England for Goa in 1583. It is said that he established an 
art gallery. This indicates that there was direct contact between the 
Deccanese and the West in the field of painting. The early seventeenth 
century saw the arrival of the Dutch at Masulipatan and they were follo- 
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wed by the English. In a water pavillion at Kumatgi, a pleasure resort ten 
miles east of Bijapur, are murals where European figures are noticed. 
European figures, too, appear in Deccani miniatures. One such example 
is the figure of a girl shown in European costume of late seventeenth 
century. She is shown in an entertainment scene in a palace-garden 
along with two other girls., The miniature bears the sign of the painter 
Rahim Deccani.2! European elements in the Deccani painting are also 
evidenced in the landscape features, modelling of portraits, and in the 
depiction of European ‘pleinarism’. Glimpses of gleaning white palaces 
in the famous ‘Siesta’ piece in the Berlin State.Museum, and the 
decorative background of romantic crag and castle in the painting of 
‘Lady with the Bird’2, and the European vista in some of the Tarif-i- 
Husain Shahi manuscript (1565-69 A.D.) are some examples worth 
mentionable. i 


On the other hand, the first manifestation of European influence on 
Mughal painting is noticed as early as the period of Akbar (1556-1605 
A.D.), During the seize of Surat in 1576, a Portuguese delegation led by 
Antony Cabral met Emperor Akbar and aroused his inquisitiveness 
towards European culture and art. The first Jesuit: mission arrived at 
Fatehpur Sikri in 1580, headed by Father Rudolpho Adquaviva who 
presented Akbar a copy of the Royal Polyglot Bible of Philip II of Spain 
printed in eight volumes by Plantin at Antwerp and a copy of Byzantine 
Madonna from the Borghese Chapel at St. Maria Maggiore in Rome.?3 
Prior to these contacts European art objects had reached the court of 
Akbar as gifts from earlier Portuguese ecclesiasts. Akbar permitted the 
Jesuits to establish a small chapel at Fatehpur Sikri where large 
paintings of Christ, the Virgin and the Christian Saints were hung.24 
Impressed by these pictures, Akbar commissioned his artists to paint 
similar ones on the palace walls of Fatehpur Sikri. Thus in Bibi 
Maryam’s House, Akbar’s painters depicted over the doorway on the 
north west angle the ‘Annunciation’ scene, and upon the corresponding 
panel on the opposite side of the building they depicted the “Fall in the 
Garden of Eden”.*° The bedroom of the Mahl-i-Khas, one of the Fatehpur 
Sikri group of buildings, contains a mural on one side of the window over 
the eastern door depicting an angel presumably Gabriel, holding a baby 
in his hand.26 | 


` The iconographical figures of the angel in ‘Annunciation’ and the 
angel Gabriel in the other painting mentioned above and also the theme 
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of these paintings are most probably derived from Europe. However, the 
arrival of gifts from Europe such as illustrated Bibles and painted books, 
individual paintings on wood-panel, cloth etc. and religious engravings 
made a permanent impact upon the artistic style of the Mughals. They 
soon adopted some new styles and motifs of contemporary European art. 
The art historian Asok Kumar Das comments : “Slowly their own works 
began to show occasional introduction of European figures, and a 
considerable improvement on the technique of shadowing, depiction of 
perspective and effective modelling. The distant backgrounds of many 
Mughal miniatures of contemporary times were almost replicas of 
similar features in European pictures”.27 . 


In the words of Asok Kumar Das, Jahangir’s evergrowing interest in 
European art, “considerably inspired the Mughal painters in their 
search for a new direction”.28 Thus, we find numerous copies of European 
prints in the famous Muraqqa-i-Gulshan of the Jahangir atelier. 
European figures too cropped up in the background of hashiyas?9 of 
miniatures: The engravings of Albert Dürer, Sadeler brothers (Jan, 
Aegidius and Raphael), Jan Wieriex, Goltzius, Crispin Van den Boreck, 
_ and others, were copied by the Mughal painters, most of whose themes 
were derived from Christian religious subjects such as the ‘Madonna and 
the Child”, “The Virgin under the Tree”, “The Virgin and St. Anne”, “The 
Martyrdom of St. Cecilia” etc.’ The .Mughal painters were also 
commissioned to draw European inspired iconographical symbols of the 
portrait of Jahangir and Shah Jahan. However, the European elements 
employed in Mughal painting never overpowered the Mughal ones; at 
best they remained as a catalyst. 


Apart from European influences, both Mughal and Deccani paintings 
absorbed some indigenous elements. While Mughal painting owes much 
to the central, west, and north Indian art heritage, Deccanese painting 
reflects its allegiance to the southern: art idioms of the Lepakshi and 
Anegunde murals (14-17 centuries A.D.) of Vijaynagar Empire. It is 
likely that after the fall of Vijayanagar at the hands of Muslim 
confederacy at Talikota the local artists of the Vijayanagar Empire 
sought service and were employed in the Muslim courts of the Deccani 
Sultans.30 Thus the spiritual female figures (Ruhanis) of Bijapur 
manuscript, Nujum-al-Ulum (a treatise on astronomy A.D. 1570) drawn 
in profile are the visage of feminine figures taken directly from the 
Lepakshi murals. The elongated figures, the sari drawn across the bosom 
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in Southern fashion, high shoulders, heavy ornaments and chignon, and 
monumentality of the miniature are noticeable. The colour schemes of 
another famous Deccani manuscript, Tarif-i-Husayn Shahi (1565-68) of 
Ahmadnagar too is reminiscent of Vijayanagara murals,?! where 
orange, yellow, green, ochre, purple gold and white, flowered and 
patterned grounds are employed. The ragini pictures (personification of 
various musical modes) of the 16th and 17th century Deccani paintings 
such as the Dhanasri Ragini depicting a lady in distress writing a letter 
to her lover (c. 1570 A.D.) and the Todi Ragini (c. late 17th century A.D.) 
ascribed to the Golconda School testify to indigenous influences, in the 
employment of South Indian slender figures, riot of brilliant contrasting 
colours, and poetic mood.¥? 


The contemporary Imperial Mughal atelier across the northern 
fringe of the Vindhyas too absorbed indigenous norms of Indian art..The 
first royal manuscript of Akbar, the Dastan-i-Amir Hamza (1558-73 
A.D.) shows signs of local motifs and metaphors. The indigenous Hindu 
artists used female figures with Indian physiognomy and sartorial 
design such as ghagra (long filled skirt upto the ankles), choli (short 
blouse), orni (head. scarf) in genre scenes such as, Indian Rajasthani 
village women drawing water from a well.33 Even in the formative period 
of Mughal painting when Persian influence was dominant, thé above 
mentioned Indian motifs and themes could be seen testifying to the 
workmanship of indigenous Indian painters of the Mughal court. Indian 
flora and fauna- banyan trees, banana grooves, mango frees and 
animals such as the elephant, nil gai, cheeta etc. — were introduced even 
in early Akbari manuscripts like the Dastan-i-Amir Hamza, the 
Tutinama, the Tilasm and the Zodiac etc. 


Indian styles and techniques too, percolated into and were absorbed 
by Mughal painting through the hands of the indigenous royal artists. 
The mural like character of the Dastan-i-Amir Hamza, and the subtle 
modelling on Ajanta model of the later Mughal figures, and the new and. 
widened palette of the Mughal atelier based on the Indian shilpa sastra 
techniques testify to these facts. To these indigenous elements were 
added Indian themes for manuscripts such as the Razmnama- 
(translation of the Mahabharata, Ramayand, Jog vasisht (a treatise on. 
Hindu spiritual mysticism ascribed to Valmiki), and the Tilasm and the 
Zodiac etc. 


While Mughal painting abounds in exquisitely beautiful hashiya or 
marginal decoration with naturalistic drawings, in Deccani paintings 
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they are very rare. But marbalized painting on rare and expensive 
coloured paper (locally produced), appeared in Deccani paintings where 
naturalistic drawings of animals and human studies are employed as 
hashiya in valuable illustrated manuscripts. Technique of marbelling 
was not unknown to the Deccani painters but it was further perfected 
through their contacts with the Turks from the fifteenth century 
onwards. A marbled drawing of the ‘Darwish and pet cat’ (no. 102) in the 
Salar Jung Museum, Hyderabad, and a drawing of an ‘Ascetic riding a 
Nag’ in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York are some eloquent 
examples of this technique. 


Nevertheless, the technique and style of Mughal and Deccani 
paintings seem to have originated from a common source—Persia. 
Whereas silpa sastra treatises such as Vishnudharmottara, Silparatna, 
and Abhilashitartha Chintamani etc. of India are the most authentic 
texts relating to the technique and canons of classical art, the absence of 
any such text relating to the technique and method of Muslim painting 
whether in Persia or in the Mughal and Deccani courts leave the 
researchers in this field rather perplexed. However, this lacuna is 
somehow patched up by Muslim literary sources and some writings of 
contemporary historians of Persia such as Dost Muhammad (16th 
century) Khwandamir (b. 1475-1536), Muhammad Hydar Mirza Dughlat 
(a cousin of Babur : born c. 1500-51) and. Iskandar Munshi (1587-1629). 
Literary sources throw light on the history of the growth and 
development of Mughal and Deccani paintings and provide us with the 
information that while migrating to India painters from Persia, brought 
tools of their trade, pigments, brushes, sketches, and pounces (charbas or 
tracings on deer skin}. It is said that Muslim painters divulged the 
technique of their paintings only to persons of their choice, who were 
made to vow to keep their trade secret. However, the Muslim painters 
learned the technique of painting through the apprenticeship method - a 
handed-—down tradition from father to son or from a master to a pupil or 
to a particular class of people learning the trade through generations. 
While Mughal painters absorbed some tradition and techniques from 
different parts of India regarding modelling, pigments etc., the Deccani 
painters took over the Indian spirit and motifs. 


Viewed as a whole, Mughal painting is steeped with profound touches 
of realism while Deccani painting, although attractive and having loud 
colours proves in the end to be more elusive. Nevertheless, both achieved 
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great success in this form of art providing much enjoyment for 
contemporaries and inspiring the future generations to carry on this 
unique Indian artistic tradition. 
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PI. II : West Indian (Gujrat) Jain Art on Palm Leaf, c. 1400 A. D. 
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. HI : Birth of Prince Salim Mughal, c. 1605 A. D. 
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PI. IV : Reception of Jahangir and Prince Salim 
by Nurjahan, Early 17th Century. 
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PI. V : Portrait of Emperor Akbar, c. 1645 A. D. 





PI. VI: Young Gujrat Lady. Mughal 
Painting, c. Early 18th Century. 
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Pl. VII : Portrait of Ibrahim Adil Shah of Bijapur, 
Deccan. 





PI. VIII : Portrait of Sultan Murtaza 
Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar 


(Deccan), c. 1575 A D. 
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PI. IX: A Scene from ‘Tarif-i-Husayn Shahi," 
Ahmadnagar, Deccan. 
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PI. X : Dhanasri Ragini Deccani Painting. 


ON FOLK DOLLS AND TOYS OF CHITTAGONG 


Shamsul Hossain 


Archaeological exploration in Sind and Beluchistan have brought to 
our knowledge the existence of a primitive agricultural people in a pre- 
Harappan cultural stage. In their art activities we may trace the 
protohistoric tradition of making cult figurines, dolls and toys in this 
subcontinent.! Archaeological excavations in some other sites 
throughout the subcontinent also yielded similar objects of different 
ages.2 Excavations at Mahasthan and Mainamati in Bangladesh laid 
bare cultural properties of similar nature, though information about 
such objects is scanty in preliminary reports.% Also in the villages of 
Bangladesh, and in some form of isolation, these old inherited art forms 
are still surviving. Following Niharranjan Ray, A. M. Chowdhury has 
rightly observed that “In Bengal the traits of tradition and their 
continuity are discernible in very clear terms.”* The apparent 
resemblance of these dolls and toys with the archaic dolls found during 
excavations at numerous sites from Mediterranean through middle east 
to this subcontinent is highly astounding and remarkable. 


In this paper, we shall try to describe a few forms of handmade terra- 
cotta dolls and toys made in rural Chittagong (sold at seasonal and 
religious festivals known as mela) and understand the traits of their 
tradition. | | 


That the folk art of Chittagong drew the attention of Rabindranath 
Tagore is known from a letter written by him to Professor Surendranath 
Dasgupta. He showed keen interest in its collection.’ In 1941 the Asutosh 
Museum of Indian Art of the University of Calcutta embarked upon a 
scheme known as “Rural Art Survey”, but its actual work could have been 
given effect in part only in 1947. It also needed nearly a score of years to 
publish a catalogue of this folk collection. Some 24 objects from 
Chittagong were included in it. M.K. Pal classifies the objects under the 
following three types : 


l. Cult-figurines and Cult-objects, 
2. Dolls, and 
3. Toys. 
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The figurines with their archaic treatment and primitive 
characteristics have played an important role in retaining the 
continuity of traditional arts throughout the ages.’ Nothing enters his 
catalogue as figurine from the Chittagong collection, and there is a 
classification of three terracotta dancing females as dolls, and two 
horses, six elephant-riders, three elephants, five bulls, one cat, one 
mongoose, one species of lizard and two birds as toys. 


Ajitcoomar Mookerjee makes the most pertinent observation by 
saying : “It is a moot point whether many of the human and animal 
figures that are adopted as dolls and toys by the womenfolk are really 
playthings or cult objects.”® 


A suggestion of Mortimer Wheeler may be cited here as an effort to 
solve this problem. He says: 


Of all the products, a majority were probably toys, but some of them- 
female figures and perhaps bulls - may be thought to have been votive. It 
may be observed that bulls are represented but not cows, hens but not 
cocks; evidently the draught-bull and the egg-producing hen enjoyed a 
proper precedence, as did the mother or mother goddess emblem of 
fertility. 9 


The ideas of fertility, production, success and wealth have all been 
well represented in the icono-plastic art of the region from the very 
earliest time. We may consider here, in brief, the cases of two major 
religions of the subcontinent, where we meet the images of stout, thickset 
and pot-bellyed devatas. In Hindu iconography Ganesa or Vinayaka is 
represented as Lambodara. Alice Getty observed its antiquity as a totem 
of a Dravidian tribe.!9 A hollow terracotta piece from Chandraketugarh 
(c. 2nd cent. A.D.) represents the pot-bellyed figure of a seated Kubera,!! 
the Lord of the riches.! Cunningham's suggestion to trace him back to 
Greek mythology, as early as the 8th century B.C. during the time of 
Hesiod, corresponding with Ploutes, the Greek god of wealth is 
interesting. 13 


Jambhala with a protruded belly in Buddhist iconography is another 
example of the above category. Benoytosh Bhattacharya writes : 


The characteristic feature of Jambhala emanating from Ratnasambhava 
is that he carries the mongoose in his right hand and the citron in the 
left. The mongoose is supposed to be the receptacle of all gems and jewels, 
and when Jambhala presses the two sides of the mongoose it vomits the 
treasures within. 14 
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From the above discussion we may consider the symbols of pot or 
protuberant belly or a hollow form of it as representing prosperity. 

The birds in the folk art of Chittagong in ‘ageless type’ are found in 
two major forms ~ one, on a conical pedestal (pl. III, fig. I) and the other, 
with a protuberant belly (exactly like Ganesa) and an elephant’s head (pl. 
Ill, fig. 2) in the posture of hatching.!5 The first has some resemblance 
with a Mohenjodara specimen!® and certain dolls from Mymensingh,!? 
the second form might have bearing on the fertility cults and in which it 
was used as votive offerings. 

Of the other animal forms, the following are available : 


1. humped bull, 2. horse, 3. elephant, 4. giraffe, 5. cat, 6. monkey, 7. 
mongoose and 8. lizard. 


Bulls, horses and elephants are also available with riders upon them 
(pl. IH, fig. 3; pl. IV, figs. 5,6). The images of humped bull and horse are 
known to have been in use as votive objects.18 The elephant rider forms 
are available from two regions of Bengal, Murshidabad and Chittagong. 
But the elephant of Chittagong might be stressed upon from a different 
angle. Chittagong was a part of Arakanese kingdom for a long time. The 
rulers of Arakan used to take a pride in calling themselves #413 14a (Lord 
of the white elephant) as is apparent from their coins.!9 A.M. Serajuddin 
observes : “Until 1652 the king is styled ‘Lord of the white Elephant, Lord 
of the Red Elephant’.”29 He also tells us : 

It is no coincidence that only those rulers who had Chittagong under 

their possession at the time of accession to the throne assumed Muslim 

names and titles and struck coins in Arabic and Bengali scripts bearing 

these names and titles. 2! 

The forest of this region once abounded with a population of 
elephants. Elephant-catching locally known as kheda operation, was the 
traditional profession of a group of people. It is often mentioned in the 
folklore. This elephant-motif in the folk art of Chittagong may have 
sprung out of this tradition. 

Mongoose or lizard is found sculptured with some icons as their 
vehicle (bhMn). Cat and monkey (pl. IV, fig. 7) are domestic animals. It 
might be hazardous to say anything more than that the giraffe motif is 
an importation from outside, as it is not usually found in this region. 

Dolls in the form of a dancing female (pl. IV, fig. 4) may be classified 
as a ‘time bound type’, the costumes wrapped around them being 
probably of European influence.?2 
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These symbolic dolls and toys may “be regarded as a kind of diagram, 
expressing certain ideas, and not as the likeness of anything on earth.”23 
Neither canonical prescription nor any philosophical or rhetorical 
doctrines, such as sadhana, mantram, dhyanam has yet been discovered 
which could serve as the guiding factor for this art. But this process is 
preserved for ages through profound personal devotion of artisans to this 
art along with incredible degree of artistic maturity which they display. 


The absence of mother and child figure and representation of 
everyday details is another feature of the folk-art of Chittagong. 


The process of selection and procurement of appropriate clay for 
modelling is a major task for the artisan at work. Naturally a potter’s 
village is found located near a site from where abundant supply of such 
clay is ensured. At the onset of the dry season from the Bengali month of 
Agrahayana (November-December) to the. end of Chaitra (March-April) 
trenches are dug in the fields, not very far from the village, to procure 
potter’s clay. Usually it is found four to five feet below the surface. A 
group of six to seven persons working together in a single trench like 
miners gather their desired specimen of clay. The clay thus gathered is 
not instantly ready for use; instead, it goes through a process of 
trampling and pounding by feet after sprinkling of some water on the 
trench site. 


In this manner sizable lumps of processed clay are prepared and 
these are then carried to the potter’s hut. The lumps are stored wrapped 
in banana leaves with wet torn quilts spread upon them to maintain its 
softness. | 


The actual work of modelling dolls and toys begins in the month of 
Chaitra (March-April) and it continues for ten to fifteen days at a 
stretch. Meanwhile all fresh soft clay dolls are made to harden by sun- 
drying. Burning of these hardened objects starts from 15 Chaitra (29 
March) and when it is done the terra-cotta pieces are soaked in water 
mixed with lime. In the process the sun-dried objects take on a brilliant 
white colour. Then comes the stages of final touches with the red and 
black steady strokes of cheap colours using homemade brushes. 


Though almost all members of the family of an artisan contribute 
their respective mite in creating an object of folk-art, yet it is always a 
women who carries out the main task of transforming the inert clay into 
the numinous image.*4 Elderly male members bear the responsibility of 
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selecting and procuring the clay and female members and children 
usually above the age of seven lend their hands in sun-drying, burning 
and colouring the objects. When completed the initial products are 
marketed to Baruni Snaner Mela (Katiali Mela) held on 27th Chaitra (10 
April)25 and Chaitra-Sankranti Mela (held on the last day of Chaitra (13 
April).26 This task is always shouldered by the male head of the family. 


The other two major festivals in the city from where one can 
purchase folk dolls and toys are Laldighir Bali Khela (popularly known 
as Jabbajyar Bali Khela) is held at Laldighi and Maharramer Mela held 
at Dewanhat. 


Most of the artisans engaged with clay or terra-cotta works call 
themselves Kulal (%77), Kaulal (Am7) being a Sanskrit word meaning 
earth. But they are locally known as Kumar (7A). On the east fringe of 
the University of Chittagong there is a hamlet known as Kulal para (atā 
ar), and there lives an octogenarian folk-artist. Her name is Charubala 
Rudra, the clan title being Rudra, which is one of the names of Siva. 


The location of other important centers of folk-art engaged in the 
production of dolls and toys in this district are Shikarpur in Hathazari, 
Unsattur Para in Rauzan, Betagi in Rangunia, Bhatiari in Sitakunda, 
and Sadhanpur in Banskhali. 


Primitive simplicity is one of the most striking features of this art 
which is again the product of a society whose way of looking at life is also 
simple. In every form of folk-art, practiced through the necessities of 
life, the tradition and its continuity is quite discernible.27 The folk artist 
experiences a tremendous life of feeling and a keen insight into it by a 
profound devotion to his age-old culture while his magical fingers spin 
out eternal rhythms. 
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Notes on Plates 
Fig. 1 Bird, H. 5+ 


Fig. 2 Bird H. 2+ 


1 
Fig. 3 Bull-rider H. 455 


Fig. 4 Dancing female H. 47 


Shamsul Hossain 


Hand-made terracotta toy-bird on a conical 
pedestal. The artist's flight of fantasy is balanced 
by a keen sense of propriety which might reflect 
his mature craftsmanship. The symmetrical crest 
and, tail, the eagle's beak and the eyes in applied 
pellets, the extended belly are some common 
features from the popular tradition. 

There are strokes of red on white ground with 
tinges of yellow over the body, and the eyes are 
painted black. 


Hand-made terracotta toy-bird with a protuberant 
belly in the posture of hatching. Its half elephant, 
half bird features suggest a chimerical form. 

The body, in the form of a small round pot, the 
head and the tail; these three portions were 
evidently made separately and joined afterwards. 


On white ground it is painted with red and black 


strokes. 


Hand-made terracotta bull-rider (that the bull and 
the rider had been made separately and then 
joined together is evident from the seam). The four 
legs of the bull are stripped black and red but the 
body of the bull with the rider has stripes of only 
red; all on white ground. With the expanded chest 
and red cross on it, the rider looks like a warrior 
making a war-cry. The simple yet vigorous 
execution of the face and horns of the bull reflects 
the artist's primitive mind. 


Hand-made terracotta dancing female doll. The 
lower portion of which is conical in shape. With 
her left hand lifted to the head, the balance is 
maintained by the right hand curved to the waist 
in an angular way. Two pointed breasts of the 
figure are very summarily executed. 

It is very interesting to note that almost all heads 
and faces of the human dolls and toys resemble 
those of animals, particularly monkeys. 


The doll is seen wearing a long skirt and a tight 
blouse. The alternate red and black vertical 
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Fig. 5 Elephant-rider H. 42 


w 


Fig. 6 Horse-rider H. 5+ 


Fig. 7 Monkey H. 3" 
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sirokes on white ground, and a red waistband 
represent a skirt with folds, while two black cross- 
bands aroung the chest and the back suggest a 
blouse. 


Hand-made terracotta elephant-rider. The 
vigorous execution of the simpler form of the toy 
with the rider on his vehicle testifies to the clay- 
modeller's creative vision. With monkey's face 
and a turban on his head, the rider in boldly 
holding the elephant by the neck, the movement of 
which being indicated by the forward movement of 
the leg and slightly uplifted trunk and tail. All 
over the while body red and black stroks are seen. 


Hand-made terracotta horse-rider. The horse and 
the rider were made separately and then joined 


- together, as in No. 3. Painted with. brisk red and 


black strokes on while ground. 


The powerful movement of the horse is indicated 
by its forcefully outstretched legs and uplifted tail. 
That the rider — slightly bending his body and 
neck on the running horse-might be a hunter on a 
chase is suggested by the left shoulder to the right. 


Hand-made terracotta toy-monkey in a sitting 
posture, right hand akimbo and left hand 
supporting the lower jaw. The impression of the 
uplifted face comes from forward chin. The tail is 
lifled upward in half coil, the end curvéd: towards 
the mid of the backbone. Outstreched igs are 
suggested summarily. E 


A black cross over the chest, which reaches: upto 
the end of the leg, is being balariced with a curve on 
the forehead, where eyes are indicated with two 
dots. On white ground faint red strokes are also 
seen. | 
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Plate IV 
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Note on an Inscribed Copper Vase from the Collection of 
the Bangladesh National Museum 


Gouriswar Bhattacharya 


In the Reserve Collection of the Bangladesh National Museum there 
is an inscribed copper vase of utter importance.” The existence of this 
vase was reported to me by the late eminent epigraphist, Dr. D. C. Sircar. 
Unfortunately Dr. Sircar could not edit the inscription on the vase. The 
copper vase measures 38 cm. in height and has a circumference of c. 70 
cm. Its Accession Number is 68.4. I was told that the vase was purchased 
in 1968 from a shop at Dhamrai, near Dhaka but reported to have come 
from Chittagong. The inscription on the vase contains altogether 
twenty-two lines of writing, two on the neck of the vase and twenty on the 
body. An ornamental, creeper-like design demarcates the beginning and 
end of writing of the text on the body of the vase. Some parts of the 
writing are damaged, especially the part where the boundaries of the gift 
lands are mentioned. 


The script of the inscription is Siddhamatrika of about the 8th 
Century and the language is Sanskrit written both in prose and verse. 
The characters of writing of this vase are earlier to those of the 
Khalimpur copper-plate grant of the Pala ruler, Dharmapala (8th 
Century). The ruler mentioned in this important and early inscription is 
Devatideva-bhattaraka who was a pious Buddhist. He belonged to the 
non-Aryan Khasha tribe. King Devatideva’ ruled over the Harikela 
kingdom, which included the present day Chittagong region with some 
adjacent areas. 


The inscription is dated in the ‘prosperous regnal year 77 of the 
illustrious lord Devatideva, in the year (called) Margashirsha, on the 
13th day of the bright half of the month of Ashadha’. The regnal year 77 
refers perhaps to the Burmese Era starting from 638 A D and, hence our 
record should be dated as 751 AD. 

* Iam thankful to the authorities of the Bangladesh National Museum for kindly 


permit me to study the inscription.on the vase and also supplying me with several 
lack and white photos of the inscribed vase. 
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The object of the inscription is to record the grant of several patakas 
of land by the Chief Administrator (Mahapradhana) and Chief Minister 
(Mantrimukhya), the illustrious, Nayaparakrama-gomin to the 
' Haritaka-Dharmasabha-Vihara for the enjoyment of the multitude of 
noble Buddhist monks who were engaged in worship-of the Buddha ahd 
the Dharma and “for the repairing and. rénovation work of the 
monastery. 


Quite interesting of course is the list of royal officials given in the 
inscription. These are : Kumaramatya, Mahabaladhikrita, 
Mahamahattara, Dharmapatha, Sandhivigrahika,, Mudrapala, 
Kayastha , and Mahavarika. | . E T 

In this connection: we should refer to the incomplete Chittagong 
copper—plate grant of Kantideva of the early 9th century A D. The 


' Buddhist ruler Kantideva ruled from, his capital Vardhamanapura 


situated in the Harikela-Mandala, i.e., the present. day .Chittagong 
region. From the paleographical study, King. Devatideva seems to have 
ruled before King Kantideva in the Chittagong area.. 


Unfortunately we cannot definitely -say what. was the purpose -of 
inscribing a copper vase recording a land grant and for what purpose this 
vase was used in a Buddhist monastery? In any case; this is a unique 
example from Southeast Bengal (rather Bangladesh) which is unknown 
in pos other part of the Indian a CO - 

A 
A 


-~ d Y 


“adage! 


ae a 
* A detailed study on. this inscribed vase will be published by the author in the 
forthcoming N. G. Majumder Commemoration Volume to be edited by Dr. Debala Mitra. 


REVIEW ARTICLE 


DHAKA’'S PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 
Syed Abu Hasnath and Saif-ul-Hag 


[The book Dhaka Past Present Future is edited by Sharif Uddin 
Ahmed and published by the Asiatic Society of Bangladesh, Dhaka 
in1991] 


The study of urbanization in history is an advanced intellectual 
exercise which essentially involves inter alia a grasp of literature in the 
entire range of social science discipline on urban affairs. The study of 
urbanization in Dhaka from a historical perspective and’ the 
conceptualization of its present state of affairs and future possibilities 
take no exception to that intellectual exercise. The historical pattern of 
urbanization in this city (region) has been recorded in a number of 
studies; only a few of them are thoughtful analysis of the interplay 
between chronology and important events. There is no dearth of 
description on the city’s past physical infrastructure; however, the 
impact of authority structure on patterns of physical infrastructure and 
contemporary socio-economic development has not received the 
scholarly attention it deserves. | 


While we are convinced that a historical approach to urban 
development is necessary to understand the role of a city in the rise of a 
centralized state, it is equally necessary to capture the historical trend 
and sudden shift in city structure associated with such phenomena as the 
growth (or decline) of population and economy. How do these 
developments unfold, and what is the causal nexus among them? We 
shall only learn by examining the city — on the ground, its creation, its 
physical elements and form, and the socioeconomic relations created 
within it - in a framework of urban history. We need to examine the 
city's past, recent past, and current history. 


The pursuit of urban. history— a complex field of urban inquiry - is 
concerned with the human experience of, and in, towns and cities. It 
studies the living conditions of the masses in urban communities in the 
process of human history, rather than the history of ruling authorities 


The authors would like to acknowledge the encouragement and useful comments made by 
Professor Nazrul Islam and Mr. Michael Holmes in the preparation of this article. 
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and dynasties and their power struggles. The students of social, political, 
and economic organizations would benefit by giving more attention to 
the discipline of urban history, while knowledge and skill in social 
science is apposite for doing research in urban history. 


Against this background the present essay critically reviews Dhaka 
Past Present Future from an urban planning perspective.! The book is a 
compilation of selected papers presented at the International 
Symposium on Urbanization in Dhaka (Dhaka : November 16~19, 1989) 
organized under the sponsorship of the Asiatic Society of Bangladesh, 
Dhaka. This is a rather unique volume in the sense that it attempts to 
provide an integrated perspective on Dhaka’s temporal and spatial 
dimensions of growth and development, and examines the present 
‘urban explosion’ of Dhaka in the light of the previous history of the city. 
It is also comprehensive, covering the urban, regional, and architectural 
history of Dhaka over 300 years, with attention not only to urban space 
in general, particularly planning, but also to the economic, social, and 
cultural conditions of its production. This set of events cannot be fully 
understood if it is not looked at in relation to the past. As such, the 
papers in this book afford both authors and readers an opportunity to 
appraise the level and direction of studies in urban history, what (if any) 
real advances have been made with the publication of this book, and 
what areas need to be addressed more forcefully in subsequent studies. 


This essay extracts the essential elements of Dhaka’s urban history 
from what is presented in the book and supplements material from other 
accounts. Our purpose is to give an outline of the theme for professional 
urban scholars and readers already knowledgeable of the city and its 
problems. The dominant theme in this essay is urban planning. 
Therefore, some of the notable papers in this volume dealing exclusively 
with the political and cultural history of the city have not been included 
in this review; although it is difficult to disassociate the study of urban 
history and planning from that of political science and cultural ecology. 
In fact, urban policies and programs tend to result from political 
decisions, rather than a rational and informed analysis of the situation 
that comes from academic research. The assumptions and theories about 
urban structure are also culture bound. Nevertheless, it may seem 
impractical for a critic to attempt to encapsulate diverse subjects in one 
essay; the advantage could be greater cohesion in scope, balance in 
format, and evenness in the level of treatment. 
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In this review we apply some basic standards-—such as theoretical 
perspectives, methodological rigours, and relevance of the research to 
specific public policies ~ to the major papers in this collection, asking 
whether they make any essential contribution to the understanding of 
the urban past, present and future of Dhaka. Theories are given 
importance in this essay because no substantial analysis is possible 
without a good theoretical background. “Facts cannot explain; they 
remain mere facts: isolated and meaningless, unless they are tied 
together by some conceptual framework” (Reitsma and Kleinpenning : 
1985 : X). The papers are also judged against methodological context and 
public policy content to see what is new, what is convincing, and what is 
missing in this prestigious volume. 


CONTENT AND THEMES 


The book is divided into five parts, containing 36 full papers and 6 
short communications, in addition to the preface, foreword, 
acknowledgment, and the editor's introduction he first three parts are 
arranged under the titles (a) History, Politics, Society and Culture 
(consisting of 15 papers); (b) Monuments and Paintings (6 papers); (c) 
Contemporary and Future Issues (11 papers). The fourth part is placed 
under the title (d) Urbanization and Urban History (4 papers); and the 
papers presented in brief have been arranged under the title {e) Short 
Communications. The editor provides the readers with information on 
the academic affiliation and research interests of the authors. 





As the title of the book indicates, we envisage discussion on a broad 
front reflecting the importance of the subject which is essentially 
interdisciplinary in nature. There are, however, some overlapping 
discussions; but those are in different parts and tend to cover distinct 
material. Each part is summarized separately, and the discussion 
proceeds in the order the sections appear in the book: although we do not 
feel comfortable with the structure and logic of this organization. For 
example, part D, which provides a general introduction to the setting of 
urban history in Bangladesh and reviews problems and prospects of 
writing the history of Dhaka, might have appeared first, followed by 
parts A, B, and C-that give more specific manifestations of urban growth 
and development in the Dhaka region. The theme of urban history in 
part D, and the process of urbanization as presented in the rest of the 
text, intersect decisively at various points, which is another justification 
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for part D to find its place at the beginning of the book. While doing our 
review, we have taken the liberty to relocate some of the sections in the 
book. For example, we feel that Rosie M Ahsan’s “Changing Pattern of 
the Commercial Area of Dhaka City” best fits in section A; some others 
have been rearranged accordingly, as well. 


A large number of scholars - both national and international — 
participated in the symposium, and most of them are very distinguished 
in their respective fields. As might be expected, the majority of the 
contributions are from Bangladesh, with a few items from India and 
England. The papers in this collection average about 17 pages and are 
quite detailed, so our account of them is necessarily incomplete, and 
' somewhat selective. Also, the book contains hundreds of references. At 
the risk of seeming incomplete, this review cites only a few relatively 
recent, more visible, and authentic contributions. 


The historical development of the city - in terms of its politics, 
society, and culture - has received attention in part A while part B deals 
with the city’s civic planning and building; all of these aspects 
nevertheless develop simultaneously. In fact, a fort, a mosque, or a court 
house - all are a city in the making. The buildings and built-up areas of 
cities form primary evidence of urban history, but the actual meaning of 
‘urban’ and its interpretation in history are broad in scope and inclusive 
in nature. Part C makes a stride in many details of physical and functio- 
nal issues {both contemporary and future) of the Dhaka metropolitan 
area. These characteristics reflect certain underlying qualities and built- 
in constraints inherited by the city from its colonial past- a theme 
developed in part D. Communications in part E fill some of the gaps that 
remain in earlier parts. Mohammed Ismail Hossain’s short paper on 
“Financing of House Building in Dhaka” is a case in point. (This 
important piece could be incorporated fairly in part C as a full paper). 


THEORIES OF PRE-INDUSTRIAL URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


An illuminating approach to understanding the origin and evolution 
of an urban center, including the diversity of its institutional 
arrangement and physical form, is found in the theory of capitalism and 
material life by Braudel (1973 : 373-440). The principal characteristics 
of medieval cities that he explored and elaborated are : an unusual 
concentration of men and houses, close together, joined wall to wall. It is 
a demographic anomaly which increases tension, accelerates the 
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rhythm of exchange, and stirs. up men’s lives. The essential 
characteristic of a town is “the most revolutionary division of labour : 
the fields on the one hand and the activities described as urban on the 
other.” Braudel’s urban geography also consists of town markets, the 
existence of suburbs, and the relay towns that grew up at-a certain 
distance from large urban centers. 


Chaudhuri (1990 : 338-74) - who acknowledges an intellectual debt to 
Braudel — finds little disagreement with the above view of urban 
development in pre-modern societies around the Indian Ocean. His set of 
urban characteristics comprises of defensive walls, the density of 
housing, the splendour of public. buildings, concentration of people, and 
the presence of a market. A town is distinctly different.from a village, a 
hamlet, an army camp, or any other objective category of space. The 
urban history of towns and cities is more than a history of material 
artifacts and concrete objects, Chaudhuri concludes. Implicit in this 
concept is a distinct activity pattern of people living in a large scale, non- 
agricultural, and plural society in contradiction to, but linked with, an 
indigenous peasantry. The linkages are, more generally, considered to be 
dependency ties with rural areas, but have never been perfectly defined. 


The most comprehensive view on the non-Western city, in its most 
general form, is to be found in the work of Gideon Sjoberg (1960) relating 
to “pre-industrial city.” He regarded pre-industrial cities as quite 
distinct from industrial cities in social, economic and ecological terms. 
The key setting was a simple technology and a small elite society. 


Sjoberg’s pre-industrial city is (i) generally small, walled, and 
agrarian, and is based on a rigid class structure. Technology is based on 
human and animal rather than inanimate power. There is little division 
of labor into skill. (ii) Urban settlement pattern is clearly exhibited by 
the pre-eminence of the central area. It is the place of residence of-the 
elite, located at the end of a processional route and commonly arranged 
around a central square. Those imposing buildings (though relatively 
low, constrained by technology) symbolized by the political and religious 
power of the elite, represents centrality of functions and dominates the 
skyline. At the periphery of a city one will find-lower order functions and 
residences of low-income outcast families. They perform most of the 
unpleasant physical tasks and provide the menial services. (iii) Within 
the cities, communities are segregated along ethnic, occupational and 
kinship lines. (iv) In contrast with the segregation of social and 
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occupational groups, there is little differentiation of land use within the 
city. Space is put to multipurpose uses, and part of a house, more often 
than not, is used as a warehouse, shop, or a place of manufacture. The 
city is highly congested because streets are winding, narrow, unpaved, 
and poorly drained. 


Criticisms of Sjoberg’s model have mainly come from Wheatly 
(1963), Cox (1965), and Langton (1975). Wheatly complains that the model 
does not do justice to the formal layout of some early cities, where wide 
streets divided the residential area into blocks. Cox’s main criticism is 
of Sjoberg’s failure to allow for the existence of different kinds of social 
systems in contrasted urban forms. Langton considers Sjoberg’s model 
more appropriate to the cities of the Middle East and North Africa than 
those of South and East Asia. Sjoberg (1960 : 22) acknowledged that his 
field investigations concentrated “heavily on some of the better 
documented cities : Seoul, Peking, Lhasa, Mecca, Cairo, Fez and Florence 
or Bokhara.” However, he consulted studies on social and ecological 
characteristics of other Eastern cities, including Indian cities, in order 
to enhance the representativeness of his typology of the preindustrial 
city (Sjoberg : 1964 : 144). 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF DHAKA CITY 


Two opening essays : “Origin and Development of Mughal Dhaka” by 
Abdul Karim, and “Physical Growth of Dhaka City” by A M Chowdhury 
and Shabnam Faruqui, are complementary to each other. Both the 
papers summarize the extant literature on the topic and tend to present 
the evolutionary character of Dhaka since 1608 A D. The year is noted 
for the appointment of Islam Khan as the first Subadar (viceroy or 
governor) of Bengal during the Mughal Empire in India (1526-1858). 
Islam Khan established a thana (a military outpost) at Dhaka~a new city 
in Bengal was founded on the northern bank of the Buriganga river. The 
river is a tributary of the Meghna~Brahmhaputra~Padma system. 
Although Dhaka's pre-Mughal past is obscure, archival records and 
several other scholarly publications, however, report.a number of 
thriving urban centers that existed and spread around the borders of 
Dhaka since the eleventh century. Noted among them were Sonargaon, 
Bhawal, Bikrampur, and Bajitpur (Mohaimen : 1990). 


Historically, the medieval cities in India are expressed in the major 
symbols of the fortress, the market, and the mosque. The marketplace 
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played an important role in the city’s economic life. The city depended 
on food and other agricultural produce that were traded in the urban 
market; it was also a center for long distance trade. The export of Dhakai 
Muslin, a super-fine textile product, is a case in point (Hossain : 1988). 


A dominating architectural symbol — often the crowning glory of the 
city ~ was the mosque located near by or some distance of, from the 
imperial residence. This was also evident in the previous capitals of the 
Sultanate period - Gaur and Pandua in the northwestern part of the 
country. Despite the architectural accomplishments of the 
contemporary master builders, the common people lived in squalid 
conditions. The streets were typically narrow wandering lanes, rarely 
more than 8 feet wide. While the homes of the imperial officers and of the 
rich - mostly the local collaboraters of the imperial powe — spread 
horizontally, the poor lived in the high density mud huts. Karim’s article 
provides a good account of the impressive building activities in Dhaka 
(1610-1704). The Bara Katra (caravansari), Choto Katra, Chakbazaar 
Mosque, Lalbag Fort, Ramna Gate, Husaini Dalan, and the Satgambus 
Mosque were important among them. 


The following article by Chowdhury and Faruqui supplements 
Karim’s paper by doing a bit more work on the geographical aspects of 
the origin and growth of Dhaka City, with the help of a series of neatly 
drawn maps. They demonstrate the two long and short waves of the city’s 
expansion, followed by subsequent contraction : the first from 1608- 
1704 and the second from 1905-1911. The first one related to the transfer 
of the capital from Dhaka to Murshidabad (1704), the second to the 
partition (1905), and annulment of the partition (1911), of Bengal.. 
During the later period (1905-1911) Dhaka was made the capital of a 
newly found province of East Bengal and Assam. As a result, the process 
of urban development (i.e. city building) was discontinuous. The period of 
contraction is marked by a drastic decline of urban area and the 
population size of the city rather than restructuring the character of 
urbanization at a place. If one expects such a process, urban history 
becomes a linear exercise in tracing the progress of urbanization in 
certain regions over time. l 


From. the perspective of urban land use planning, Chowdhury and 
Faruqui identify some noticeable characteristics of a Mughal city in 
Dhaka. “The fort served as a nerve center of the city; the adjacent market 
places and the surrounding mahallas (neighborhoods) growing out of the 
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residential needs follow the well established pattern with winding roads, : 
not really following any plan” (p 48). It is not until the second half of the 
19th century that “the inner part of the city witnessed widespread rebuil- 
ding activities of roads and houses but again not following any definite 
plan. . . . The only locality which was developed as a fully planned 
residential area was Wari with broad roads and proper drains” (p 53). 


A more comprehensive land use analysis of the “Changing Pattern of 
Commercial Area of Dhaka City,” with emphasis on the retail activities, 
is provided by Rosie Ahsan. She sets herself three tasks in the essay : (a) 
to describe the evolution of the commercial area of Dhaka city from pre- 
Mughal to Bangladesh period; (b) to delineate the central business 
districts (CBDs) of the city, based on service area, land value, and land 
use; and (c) to summarize locational changes and extension of the 
commercial areas. In all counts she is mostly successful; her table on 
area and population estimates of Dhaka 1600-1981 is illustrative. 


INFRASTRUCTURE AND SOCIETY 


The infrastructure component of public investment and 
organizational aspects of public institutions (e.g., Dhaka Municipality) 
have been the subject matters of two other essays : “Municipal Politics 
and Urban Development in Dhaka : 1885-1915” by Sharif Uddin Ahmed 
and “Provision of Civic Amenities in Dhaka : 1921-1947” by Nazia 
Khanum. Both of them considered transportation, water supply, health 
and sanitation, and urban civil services, including police and justice, as 
important components of urban infrastructure. Physical infrastructure- 
economic and social ~ occupies a position so dominant in the urban and 
economic development process that it is natural that it should occupy an 
important place in this book. The aspects of investment in urban 
infrastructure that have been emphasized in their essays are, however, 
the level of civic amenities, not the externalities it involves. The authors 
have not sought to.establish the importance of infrastructure to private 
sector productivity and income growth. 


Ahmed endorses the preceding description of Dhaka’s physical 
growth presented by Chowdhury and Faruqui; in addition, he states that 
during the period of twenty years (1864-1884) “considerable progress had 
been achieved in civic matter under the guidance of British civil 
~ervants. A medieval town built in traditional manners, and later 
suffering from neglect and economic decline was given a tremendous 
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boost through road building, improved conservancy, filtered water 
supply and health care services” (p 151). 


Quite a different story emerges in Khanum’s paper. She is more 
critical about the poor revenue base of the Dhaka Municipality and its 
inefficient administration (during the last quarter of a century) by the 
colonial rule. The quality of water supply, sewerage, electricity and street 
lighting was not at all satisfactory. The resource of the Municipality was 
meager compared to the expanding demand for public services. 


Differences in observation notwithstanding, the readers will benefit: 
from the opportunities to compare the urban development of Dhaka that 
took place in two consecutive periods (1885-1915 and 1921-1947). The 
essays. provide a broad outline of the city’s modern infrastructure 
development and note that the rate of Dhaka's urbanization during that 
period was significantly positive. 


The level of infrastructure development from a regional perspective 
is further elaborated by Shirin Akhter in her essay : “On the Selection of 
Dhaka as the Capital of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 1905-1911.” “Dhaka 
being situated at a crucial juncture in lines of trade and communication 
with other districts, was connected by regular steamer services as an 
adjunct to the Eastern’ Bengal Railway, running from Calcutta to 
Kushtia. The Railway service was extended upto the river port Goalundo 
on the Padma in 1871. Thus Dhaka and Calcutta were connected by 
steamer and rail routes via Goalundo and Narayanganj,. . The tea 
producing areas of Assam were simultaneously connected with Dhaka 
and Narayanganj” (p:187).3 


Turning to the dynamics of urban social structure, we come across 
two papers : Sirajul Islam's “Social Life of Dhaka 1763-1800”, and KM 
Mohsin’s “Commercial and Industrial Aspects of Dhaka in the 
Eighteenth Century.” Together they present a socioeconomic-scape of the 
leisure and laboring classes of the eighteenth century Dhaka. The 
parameter they incorporate stem from colonial rule, contemporary 
political process and its interaction with the civil society, particularly 
with the upper class society. 


Islam provides a description of how “the society of this ... city was 
segmented into many status groups having distinctive characteristics” (p 
75)..The people enjoying the highest status were the remnant of the 
Mughal aristocracy- the noble families, high military officers, Naib- 
Nazims (puppet governors under the control of the British East India 
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Company), and their associates. They were followed by the trading 
(including currency trading) class (the Mahajans), and the 
manufacturing class. Among the inhabitants of the city, most numerous 
were the small traders, artisans, weavers, masons, shopkeepers, 
domestic servants, and so on. 


Mohsin describes the residential pattern of the laboring class in 
relation to occupation types. “An important aspect of the city’s economic 
life was the handicraft industries organized on household basis. ...The 
same occupational groups used to live in groups, and in most cases the 
same house was used for the factory as well as residence. The position of 
the city as a manufacturing center is apparent from names of the 
localities specialized in different types of industries. Tantibazar and 
Juginagar (weavers market), Patuatuli (painters of textile), Banianagar 
(trader’s area, particularly of gold and silversmith), Shankharibazar 
(shell-workers locality), Sutrapur (carpenter’s area), localities of 
Kamarnagar (blacksmith), Jaluanagar (fishermen), Goalnagar 
(milkmen), .. . . and Dhanmondi (paddy market). These artisans, 
manufacturers and professional people settled in compact groups and 
produced goods both for local and external markets. The Mughal rulers 
had also established karkhanas or state owned factories (Malbus Khas 
Kuthi) in Dhaka for the manufacture of textiles (mostly finer quality of 
muslins) for the Mughal nobilities at Delhi and Dhaka. The royal 
patronage and external market encouraged the growth of textile 
industries in Dhaka to the height of its excellence and perfection” (p 65). 


An earlier generation of scholars - mostly historians and a few 
geographers and statisticians — tended to investigate Dhaka's physical 
and population growth, and socio-economic conditions from a historical 
perspective. Most notable among them are : Bhattasali (1927, 1936), 
Taifur (1952), Dani (1962), and Karim (1964). A good part of the section 
draws heavily from these works. Nevertheless, several parts of the essays 
go into much more historical detail of their inception and subsequent 
development. We have a feeling that the interpretation parts of the essays 
leave much to be desired. 


For example, the concept of social class, more germane to the study of 
urban structure, has been given atheoretical treatment in the essays 
under review. The authors could take advantage of the rich urban ecology 
literature developed by Park, Burgess, and Wirth, which introduces the 
basic proposition that the social relations of the city are structured in 
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space; and that there are systematic relations between the activities that 
take place in the urban core and the character of the concentric zones 
that succeed one another out into rural/peri-urban hinterland (Chapin 
and Kaiser : 1979 : 26-68). A more sophisticated factor analytic techni- 
que could be used to study human ecological relationship; that is, of 
individuals in their socio-environmental contexts. 


A NOTE ON ARCHITECTURE AND PAINTINGS 


The city of Dhaka preserves a large number of secular and religious 
buildings of historical importance, dating from the early Mughal period 
to the British period (Zahiruddin : 1991 : 97). The second part of the book 
comprises six essays, five on these buildings -mosques, tombs, churches, 
and magnificent gates - and one essay on the paintings of these buildings 
and the contemporary society of Dhaka. 


S M Hasan’s essay “Muslim Monuments of Dhaka” rapidly surveys 
the principal specimen of Mughal architecture ~ mosques in Dhaka. 
Hasan, a noted architectural historian of the country, also provides a 
short description of other edifices — forts, palaces, audience halls, and 
bath houses ~ belonging to pre-Mughal and post-Mughal periods. 


In a wide range of synthesis from published material, supplemented 
by a number of works to the author's own credit, Hasan celebrates the 
benign imperialism of the Mughal rule in Dhaka, rather uncritically. 
However, he rightly observes that “the splendid mosques are unique 
examples of provincial version of imperial Mughal architecture, though 
they are certainly not blind copies. Under Mughal dispensation the style 
of building underwent drastic change compared to the pre-Mughal brick 
and terracotta architecture. Mughal mosques had to suit to new forms 
and techniques” (p 297). This kind of observations are made by several 
authors elsewhere (Anand : 1974 : 25-30, Islam et al : 1985 : 23-29). 


In a similar vein, Asma Serajuddin — in her essay “Mughal Tombs in 
Dhaka”— deals with one aspect. of Mughal building activities : honouring 
the dead by raising tombs over their graves. The exclusive focus of her 
essay is on the kind of building activities sponsored by Shaista Khan, a 
popular Mughal Governor of Suba Bangla (1679-1688). Besides a careful 
analysis of types, structures, and material used for construction and 
ornamentation of the tombs, Serajuddin attempts - although timidly—at 
demystifying the Mughal image. “What is most interesting is the fact that 
all the extant tombs ascribed to the patronage of Shaista Khan in Dhaka 
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belong to women who are identified as his wives, concubines or 
daughters” (p 333). She is the lone author in this section who looks into 
the monument and its patron simultaneously and, to some extent, 
critically. However, the role of the flamboyant court culture — in 
disturbing the placid current of common people's lives — needs to be 
analyzed more critically.4 


In the following article, a typological study of the Mughal mosques in 
Dhaka is written by M A Bari. To make the study purposeful and easily 
understandable, he has arranged 23 representative mosques into six 
typological orders. The arrangement is based on their varying ground 
plan and roofing pattern. Three domed type mosques constitute 15 out of 
the 23 mosques. The representativeness of this type is also supported by 
other studies. Zahiruddin et al. (1990) note that “the Mughals introduced 
the three-domed mosques instead of the familiar multi-domed mosques 
of Bengal; the age-old tradition of rich surface decoration with terra- 
cotta tiles was replaced by plastered panels; typical curvature of the 
cornice of the earlier phase was also abandoned in favour of horizontal 
parapets, and so on” (p 19). 


‘Perween Hasan’s “Old Churches and Cemeteries of Dhaka” contains 
refreshingly new material for discussion. She describes the history of 
Catholic churches and the changing phases of Christian society in 
Dhaka over a period of three centuries (1620-1920). The descriptions of 
the major Christian monuments of Dhaka —- the Greek Mausoleum, the 
Church of Holy Rosary, the Armenian Church of Resurrection, the St. 
Thomas’ Anglican Church, the Holy Cross Church, and the Beck’s 
Mausoleum — are vivid and pleasant reading. Some architectural 
interpretations of the monuments are given in the text, but they are very 
tentative. Nevertheless, the essay tries to fill an important gap in the 
urban history of Dhaka, dealing with a non-Muslim society; while most 
scholars cling to a theory of Muslim development in Dhaka. 


However, Perween Hasan has also pursuasively demonstrated the 
attributes of Muslim monumental complexes elsewhere (Hasan : 1984). 
In her masterful survey of the Sultanate Mosque-Types in Bangladesh, 
“the buildings have been divided into four groups-Mamluk, Early, 
Classical, and Late, according to stylistic considerations” (p i). In her 
concluding remarks, she emphasized “(s)ultanate architecture is found to 
form a continuum with pre-Islamic Buddhist and Hindu architecture... 
and, is therefore, identified as a manifestation of mainstream Bengali 
architecture” (p ii). 
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- Another important piece on a specific aspect of Dhaka’s archit- 
ectural history, the “Gate Architecture of Dhaka,” is by A H Imamuddin, 
S A Hasan, and W Alam. The paper gives an overview of the development 
of Dhaka and a careful analysis of its gate structures. Some interesting 
information is provided on gate structures and the circumstances behind 
ambitious public buildings. The changes in style of gate building have 
been traced from the Mughal to modern period. The study includes : the 
Southern Gateway of Bara Katra, Lalbag Fort, Husaini Dalan Gate, 
Nimtoli Gate, High Court Gate, Gate House of Dhaka Medical College, New 
Market Gate, Shishu Park Gate, and Dhaka Gate. These are landmarks of 
the city’s history, development, and identity. They also play an 
important role in the socio-cultural milieu of the city. For example, the 
Muharam celebration takes place every year on the premises of the 
Husaini Dalan Gate. However, the authors observe that modern gates can 
be classified as “either a functional or symbolic structure, but rarely 
serve a dual purpose like those of earlier times” (p 379). 


By and large, this is a very good paper, if not without a few 
limitations. The description part of the paper is forceful, but the 
conceptual section is not. The background description of gate building in 
the history of the Indian subcontinent is very brief, and moves abruptly 
from the Vedic Period {BC 1500-800) to Mughal Period (AD 1526-1757), 
leaving a huge gap. We presume that this is largely because the early 
history of gate building in India is extremely nebulous. What is not 
known heavily. outweighs what is known. In the paper, the authors seem 
to have pursued a dual objective. One is the development of gate 
structures themselves, and the other is a comprehension of Dhaka’s 
development based on the study of its gates. While any one of the two 
objectives could have been a manageable theme for the paper, together 
they do not deliver a clear message. However, the quality of analysis 
throughout the paper effectively compensates for these weaknesses. The 
essay is written in an engaging style, and is well served by clear 
photographs and drawings. 


_ How the brushes of European and indigenous painters have depicted 
the glories of Dhaka (and its environment and people) is the subject of 
study in the lone paper on paintings in this volume, written by N K 
Majlis. She tries to show the monuments and social geography of Dhaka 
during the early nineteenth century, through paintings done by 
European and indigenous artists. The author chose 10 British paintings 
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done by either Sir Charles D’oyly (1781-1845) or George Chinnery (1766— 
1852), and two indigenous paintings by artists not identified in the 
paper. 

For most of the article, the author gives a description of the 
paintings, specifying either the geography or archaeology of each 
painting. But the author does not attempt to describe the buildings or the 
society of contemporary Dhaka on her own. Near the very end, she gives 
a brief account of when British artists started to create paintings of 
India, two brief biographies of D’oyly and Chinnery, and explains the 
difference between European and indigenous painters. 


Praise should be given to Majlis for writing such an original piece of 
work, for few scholars set out to write about a commonly known field 
from such a different perspective. Her originality lies in choosing the 
subject matter and making the paintings accessible to a wider audience, 
for they have not appeared in print before. However, it would have been 
appreciated if more information could have been given on the other 
European paintings of Dhaka, and on additional indigenous paintings as 
well. 


Common to all of these studies is an attempt to understand Dhaka 
from the perspective of its rulers - the Mughals and the British, not the 
people whose land it had been before the arrival of the foreign rulers and 
their trading companies. There is a lack of historical scholarship in 
articulating the components of architecture and urban space into the 
fabric of political and social history. In this section attention is 
concentrated on individual buildings, with almost no emphasis at all on 
the broader process of the planning and development of the city. 


To ensure their hold over Bengal, the Mughal built a permanent 
military camp in Dhaka. Perhaps they knew that a well-planned city did 
more to maintain peace and security than twice the number of soldiers. 
Also, they understood that the city was more than just a government, 
business, or religious center. All of these aspects were present, but more 
importantly, it had to be a place where people wanted to live. And to 
ensure better living, there is no substitute for planning. A more intensive 
study of Mughal Dhaka might reveal planning. We only hope that future 
studies of architectural history will situate Dhaka’s monuments within 
the broader context of a host of environmental and planning 
considerations. That would greatly enrich the history of Dhaka, and the 
reader’s appreciation of the discussion. 
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CONTEMPORARY ISSUES AND FUTURE PROSPECT IN URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


Rapid urbanization in Dhaka is placing increasing strains on the 
absorption capacity of the city in terms of job creation, housing, and 
urban service provision. Its impact on urban poor is severe : more than a 
half of the city’s population live in slums and on illegally acquired land, 
covered with crowded squatter settlements. Even this figure do not fully 
reflect the deteriorating quality of life in the city. 


Urbanization, from the perspective of the poor and powerless, is the 
major theme of the following two papers : A Q M Mahbub and Nazrul 
Islam’s “The Growth of Slums in Dhaka City : A Spatio-Temporal 
Analysis,” and Nazrul Islam's “Dhaka in 2025 AD.” Islam presents 
Dhaka’s future in terms of areal extent, population size, urban land and 
housing condition, and the role of urban management for building a 
better Dhaka. The ubiquitous growth of unplanned urban settlement in 
this and’ other major cities of Bangladesh reinforces the cleavage 
between modernized and traditional sectors; political and economic 
integration becomes more difficult; conversely, progress in the housing 
sector is not only a key to development, but is also a vital element of total 
development process. Because of the failure to manage this process, 
Mahbub and Islam note : “the slums and squatter communities are 
slowly moving towards the periphery of the city,” encroaching upon the 
scarce crop land of private individual.” The other findings of their papers 
generate an awareness of environment and information that is policy 
relevant. 


For nearly two decades Islam and his associates, including Mahbub, 
have engaged in illuminating one area of urbanization in Dhaka : the 
issue of low-income urban communities. These poor people are 
squatters, slum dwellers, pavement dwellers, and floating population. 
Their migration pattern, employment prospects, and provisions of basic 
minimums for urban living, and their place in urban planning, are the 
subject matter of the two essays. Since the urban history of Dhaka 
presented in preceding sections often discusses urbanization in terms of 
macroeconomic and political forces of the rich and powerful, readers 
will find this emphasis on human actors a useful counterpoint. 


Two other essays —“Squatters of no Hope? A Critical Analysis of 
Spontaneous Settlements and Resettlement Camps in Dhaka” by 
Tasleem Shakur, and “Dhaka’s Informal Sector and Its Role in the 
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Transformation of Bangladesh Economy” by A T M Nurul Amin - 
elucidate further the contemporary issues of low-income urban 
settlement and employment in Dhaka. Shakur and Amin also wrote 
their doctoral dissertations and published papers in reputed journals on 
the above topics (Shakur : 1988; Amin : 1981, 1987). | 


Shakur provides the necessary historical background of squatter 
settlements in Dhaka since the pre-Mughal period. “There are evidence 
that langar khana (refectory for the destitutes) existed during the Mughal 
period. The process of squatting during the early British period (1769- 
1787) was due to the famine of 1769-70 preceded by a sudden and long 
continued inundation in the Dhaka district that destroyed the greater 
portion of the crops” (p 523). History repeatedly records their plight, 
their misery and deprivation. When disease struck, Shakur notes, the 
people in these areas suffered most. We appreciate the author’s effort for 
two reasons: (a) it coincides with the topical characteristics of the book, 
and more importantly, (b) indicates the fact that Dhaka’s importance 
also lies in the suffering of these people. The heroism of Dhaka’s history 
is to be found not only in the deeds of governors, but also in the struggle 
of ordinary people against the forces of nature and cruelty of men. While 
this point is often forgotten even by the most notable urban historians 
and architects of the country, Shakur presents an unequivocal detail of 
those charges. His narrative is based on an empirical investigation of 
squatter settlements in the city and evacuees in camps at the outskirts of. 
the city. It efficiently blends objective analysis and subjective 
assessments. | | o 


A more challenging contribution — to the understanding of the role of 
a primate city and its informal sector~is made by Amin. A long period of 
working as a professor of development planning at the Asian Institute of 
Technology (AIT), Bangkok, has possibly led him to appreciate the 
comparative aspects of urbanization in Dhaka and Bangkok. The latter 
has demonstrated a remarkable capacity for economic growth during 
recent years in Thailand. Amin visualizes a similar role for Dhaka and 
attempts to integrate its economy and space in his discussion. His vision 
bears upon public policy. 


Since the paper “is basically premised on the need of Seber: 
industrial transformation of Bangladesh economy” (p 446), one would 
expect the author to address the issue of technological innovation and 
adaptation in formal as well as informal sectors. The paper falls short of 
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the analysis needed on the activities of informal sector units vis-a-vis 
organized firms, and the role of government that helps or hinders this 
sector. 


Amin sets his analysis against the background of the role of city-size 
in accruing the benefits of economies of agglomeration in development. 
In the context of recent technological innovation, information flow, and 
the international division of labor, N Hansen (1988 : 318-30) argues that 
the substantial productivity advantage of large cities has lost ground 
relative to small and medium size cities. The idea was first statistically 
demonstrated in a paper by R L Moonaw (1981). Hansen’s analysis — of 
the relevance of hierarchical diffusion of city size and city function in 
today’s economy —- is nevertheless richer and significantly different 
from that of Moonaw for theoretical reasons. In the context of 
developing countries, a more recent study “balances the engineering and 
planning view that greater population density lowers the cost of 
providing public services by documenting a U-shaped relationship 
between spending and density: except in sparsely populated areas, higher 
density typically increases public sector spending” (Ladd : 1992). 
However, Amin’s point, that agglomeration economies still have a 
strong influence on the spatial pattern of banking, trade, services, and 
“the intense rural-urban interaction” in the context of Dhaka, is clearly 
meaningful. His effort to substantiate that important point stands out 
with a special attractiveness.® 


The working conditions of the formal sector industries in Dhaka and 
Narayanganj are described and analyzed by Nizamuddin Ahmed. Based 
on a field survey of 51 industrial units, Ahmed identified a series of 
issues related to trade unions, labor laws, wages, health, safety, welfare, 
comfort, the efficiency of the workers, and their housing conditions. The 
working conditions in many of the factory buildings, and the living 
conditions of most of the workers are, as expected, deplorable. 


In order to improve this situation, Ahmed recommends measures to 
be taken for the existing factory buildings and the ones of the future. The 
aspects of an industrial building design covered in his set of 
recommendations include : structural features, material handling, 
ventilation, lighting, acoustics, pollution and its control, accidents, 
safety symbols and signs, fire protection and control, and security and 
emergency lighting. This is a pivotal contribution that an architect can 
provide in the industrial building design and management process. 
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An extremely useful description of the problems and processes of 
urban housing in Dhaka as well as a critique of the significance of 
Turner’s and Mangin’s ‘self-help approach’ to low-income housing as 
applied in Dhaka, is provided by Charles L Choguill. His essay : “Building 
for a Better Dhaka : Policies for Housing and Infrastructure 
Development” is well written, intellectually sound, and reflects a high 
quality of scholarship. The objective of the paper is to compare the 
approaches of the Government of Bangladesh towards housing from the 
three temporal perspectives ~ past, present, and future. | 


During the first two years (1973-74) of the First Five Year Plan 
(1973-78), the Government constructed, 27,000 housing units as part of 
the war rehabilitation program. The War of Independence in Bangladesh 
(1971) rendered 10 million people homeless. “During the Second Five 
Year Plan (1980-85) there was a shift in the Government housing policy 
from the construction of high quality housing units to the provision of 
serviced land, adoption of lower standards and the introduction of 
measures to improve cost recovery” (p 499). In the Third Five Year Plan, 
Government considered the needed priority of improvement of urban 
infrastructure and environment over building and land development. In 
view of the scarcity of Government resources for urban development, and 
the necessity for improvement of infrastructure and services, the author 
supports the Government’s shift in housing policy. 


The other analytical aspects of the essay comprise those current 
urban policy issues which involve considerations of efficiency, equity, 
and welfare. The policy aspects of the paper include ; (a) sites and services 
projects with least-cost lay-out and cross-subsidy method;’ (b) the 
upgrading of infrastructural standards in the areas adjacent to old 
Dhaka; and (c) the Grameen Bank type housing program outside old 
Dhaka. The program is aimed at assisting the very poor. 


Our only dissatisfaction with the paper is the author's limited 
judgement on the effects of the transfer of a portion of the Government 
owned housing stock to private ownership in Dhaka. While he is 
impressed by the advantages of this step as encouraging private sector 
investment and reduction in Government maintenance expenditure, he 
ignores the issues of distributive equity and justice.® 


The other extreme of the people’s location in inequality structure is 
the high-class/high-rise building complexes. Toufiq M Siraj and Md. 
Shofiqul Alam address the problems (and prospects) of apartment/real- 
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estate development in Dhaka city. The subject is important to housing 
scholarship, as well as -critical to the management of urban 
development. 

The discussion of the essay goes through the high land value in 
Dhaka and the work of private developers for profit motive. Dhaka has 
experienced an unprecedented increase in land value since the 1970s. 
“While between 1969 and 1979 the cost of living in Dhaka has increased 4 
fold, the price of high class residential land has increased 25 to 35 fold” 
(p 475). Eleven causes of high land value have been identified. Most 
important among those include : (a) lack of investment opportunity in 
other sectors of the economy; (b) rapid urbanization and consequent 
scarcity of urban land; (c) uncontrolled land market: (d) inflow of 
remittances by Bangladeshis abroad, particularly from the Middle-East: 
and (e) the land speculation motive of real-estate developers. 


An equally impressive description of the problems of apartment 
development in Dhaka is provided in the second half of the paper. The 
popular criticisms that go against the apartment development are : that 
the flats are expensive, but lack in certain services, and sometimes 
prevent social contacts. The authors’ counter argument is that the 
critical point is not so much of the microeconomics of the construction 
firms responsible for the apartment development, but the extent to 
which the metropolitan region is planned and its building activities are 
properly regulated. We appreciate the authors’ perceptions, particularly, 
their emphasis on planning. Urban planning in Dhaka is less effective. 
Further research is needed on the possible linkages between development 
control systems and apartment development for efficient land use in the 
Dhaka metropolitan region. 


The section focuses on micro-and macro-level issues of urban 
-housing and development. It critically examines the pattern of 
demographic, economic, and land-use change in Dhaka city by focusing 
on urbanization and migration, and by investigating the linkages 
between these processes. Description of individual urban problems- 
housing, employment, transportation, and environment-are adequate 
and often useful, but some of the authors’ approaches to resolve these 
problems are simplistic. They resort to the existing mechanisms 
available to resolve the problems; only a few new perspectives emerge 
from their discussions. 


Although the title of the section is : “Contemporary and Future 
Issues,” only one or two essays touched on the future of urbanization in 
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Dhaka. During recent years there has been considerable growth in the 
study of economic forecasting and social change. The study of future 
urbanization is a vital ingredient in the urban planning process - for 
that matter in any economic, physical, and social planning process. 
More explicit treatment of forecasting the city’s growth and designing its 
viable future are therefore required. 


Instead of presenting a broad overview of land use change and 
housing conditions, the researchers could have brought their analytical 
resources to some of the key, unexplored areas in urban spatial 
structure-such as inter~and intra—metropolitan development~under the 
current phase of adjustment. The researchers could have examined the 
evidence available about housing demand elasticities, production 
possibilities, and conditions of factor supply for various housing sub- 
markets, and under several alternative scenarios. In that matrix of 
analysis, the supply of urban land to the housing industry could also be 
determined. 


The researchers could also explore the roles of government and 
national development agencies, and foreign assistance and donor 
agencies in the process of infrastructural development of the city. What 
are the endogenous distortions of urban development due to market 
failure? What are the policy induced distortions due to the Government’s 
failure? And, what are the external distortions due to the influence of 
donor agencies, like the World Bank. Can a bank-international or local- 
really afford to work towards the goal of a universal entitlement of 
affordable housing and other basic minimums of urban living? The 
answers are sobering and complex for academics and policy makers; 
particularly, for those advocating radical (if not reckless) moves towards 
liberalization. There are several other urban development issues, related 
to institutions and politics, which need to be addressed as well. The 
policy environment cannot be explained without reference to political 
factor. 


The comment suggests that only a great deal of analytically oriented 
research of interdisciplinary nature, with the help of advanced state of 
the arts, will adequately serve the purpose. 


AN APOLOGY BEFORE CONCLUSION 


The study of “Urbanization and Urban History in Bangladesh” —- in 
the broader context of the urban history of the Indian subcontinent — is 
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the theme of Part D. We have not reviewed this part. This is not because it 
is not worth reviewing; precisely the opposite is true. All the four essays 
are so well written that they should have been the first section of the 
book, allowing the reader a better picture of what lay ahead. They deal 
with such broad areas - as K M Karim’s problems of writing urban 
history of Dhaka, M M Islam's urban centers in Mughal India, N Gupta’s 
urbanization in the nineteenth century India, and M A Mohit’s 
conceptual framework of Dhaka's urbanization in terms of spatial 
distribution of power and authority — that each of these will be the 
subject of a single review. The limitation of space provided does not 
allow us to go into enough detail about the subject. 


We now wish to provide some evaluation of the book — in particular, 
to identify topics that are given insulficient attention, as we point out 
directions for research. It cannot be said that the selection of essays and 
their review, provided in the preceding sections, are unbiased. Certainly 
the reviewers’ perspectives have been involved, and their limited 
competence to review the diverse topics may be reflected. Despite this, we 
trust that our critical comments suggest a more rounded view of urban 
studies in Dhaka — its past, present, and future. Our crilicism begins with 
the beginning of the book : the Editor’s Introduction. 


1. An introduction is a useful place for an editor to outline his 
approach and to explain the contents of this volume. We expected the 
volume to begin with an excellent overview and summary of the book, an 
introduction to each part, providing a backdrop for the discussion it 
follows, and concluding with a chapter on how and why the roles of 
Dhaka and the status of urban studies may be inter-changed. This would 
have provided a secure foundation for future research. Instead, the editor 
provides a short sketch of Dhaka, reviewing a few articles. One wonders 
whether it is coherent enough to produce a viable introduction for the 
book. However, there is evidence of good editorial control in shaping and 
integrating what otherwise could easily have disintegrated into a series 
of loose essays. Nevertheless, there is a lack of process of dynamic 
integration between and among the essays. This is a perennial problem 
of the edited volume, particularly if it is a collection of seminar 
proceedings. If one judges each essay in the light of its purpose and 
integral unity, this book comes off rather well. 


Sharif Uddin Ahmed is a competent scholar of Urban History and 
committed researcher in Social Sciences. His book : Dacca : A Study in 
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Urban History and Development (London, Curzon Press : 1986) is a 
highly informative and comprehensive treatment of the mid-nineteenth 
century Dhaka.? Ahmed’s long 32 page paper, included in this volume, is 
also truly scholarly. One can look forward fairly to an extensive 
introduction of Dhaka from him, with a vision of urban studies and 
development. In his introduction, the editor could have seized the 
opportunity to emphasize : (a) the emergence of “Urban History” as a 
distinctive area of teaching and research;!9 (b) the historical approach to 
urban-ecological phenomena which offers the best hope for sound 
management of the metropolitan growth; (c) the interaction of urban 
history and social sciences, and finally; (d) the ‘sense of history’ in the 
national urban planning. But Ahmed missed that opportunity. 


2. The writing of urban history in Bangladesh is in a state of infancy. 
As a result of this, scholars who seek to understand the contemporary or 
historical character of Dhaka (and other towns of Bangladesh) often find 
themselves grappling with some elementary conceptual problems. 
Consider, for instance, the definition of the terms “cities”, “urban 
history,” and “urban society” or “urbanism in history.” What precisely 
do we mean by these terms? Obviously no great progress can be made in 
our comprehension of urban society contemporaneously or in historical 
perspective, unless such concepts are identified. Yet, we turn in vain to 
the book - and other literature on Bangladesh — for any measure of 
clarity. 


3. Perhaps a more fundamental limitation of most of the essays is 
their atheoretical approach to urban study. Although this book does not 
presume to arrive at an integrated theory of urban history in 
Bangladesh, nevertheless an effort could have been made to put their 
dispersed findings and ideas into a meaningful theoretic framework. 
And the theory, methodology, and analysis could have been presented in 
a more integrated way. In that case, many of the conclusions reached in 
their essays could offer good working hypotheses for the study of other 
cities in Bangladesh, and in other South Asian societies. Attention has 
been drawn elsewhere by Smailes (1966, Ch 4) to the spatial 
configuration of South Asian cities as expressions of imperial expansion 
and the intrusion of conquerours, who seek security in urban 
concentration, and whose urban character also reflects their roles as 
administrators, traders, educators, or leisure class in contradistinction 
to an indigenous peasantry. 
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To raise the initial question of the nature of relations between the 
theory of pre-industrial built environments and the process of urban 
development in Dhaka, we have provided an outline of the theories of 
pre-industrial cities (section 3). It is not our goal in this essay to provide 
a comprehensive treatment on this aspect, but a number of insights into 
the spatial form and social process have been reflected in our discussion. 


From the perspective of spatial form, there is a strong element of 
‘environmental determinism’ in the historical process of urban 
development in Dhaka. The city “stretches from the bank of Buriganga 
in the south towards the north, particularly to the Tongi river. The 
stretch of high land is flanked on either side by low-lying marshes and 
old river beds. Often these low-lying swamps creep right into the heart of 
the high areas .. . and, as a result, the expansion of the city has not been 
easy and without difficulty” (p 44). The spatial structure of Dhaka city, in 
addition to natural and topographical features, is also a function of 
many other factors, including the transportation systems, housing and 
resettlement policies of the government, and the urban land market and 
peri-urban development (Siddiqui et al. : 1990: 9). 


In regards to the social process, it has become increasingly apparent 
from our discussion that the principal components of medieval cities in 
the F Braudel model - the concentration of men and houses, division of 
labor, town markets, and existence of suburbs — do account for the 
pattern of urbanization in the early history of Dhaka. G Sjoberg’s theory 
has also been understood in this essay as an attempt to provide a 
foundation for the urban social development; which is grounded in 
reason of pre-industrial economy. We recognize the significance and 
basic application of Sjoberg’s model in the context of Dhaka city, but it 
does not seem to apply entirely. Largely because, the Mughal Dhaka was 
not a “pre-industrial” city in the Sjobergian sense of term. 


Most of the important elements in Sjoberg’s model of pre-industrial 
cities — pre-eminence of central area, political and religious power of the 
elites that dominates the sky-line, segregation of communities (along 
occupational, ethnic, and kinship line), haphazard organization of land 
use, and space put into multi-purpose use — found common in Dhaka. (See 
pages 65 and 402.) In conformity with the Sjoberg’s model, the elites 
lived close to the rulers in well-built pucca houses in the inner part of the 
city, but so did the laboring class and service people, occupying the mud- 
huts in the inner-city squalor; not all of them moved to the urban 
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periphery. The traditional elites needed the services of menial laborers, 
and the pre-automobile transportation system did not make it efficient 
for the menials to live in a distant periphery. 


More importantly, the history of urban growth in Dhaka contradicts 
Sjoberg’s model from the idea of its modest population growth and small 
city size. The main period of growth of the Mughal Dhaka (around 1700 
AD) witnessed a built-up area of 50 square miles and its population rose 
to about 1 million (p 389). Most of the growth was due to the service 
sector, followed by commercial and small scale manufacturing sectors. 
The city, along with its suburbs and relay towns, became an entrepot for 
the whole of Southeast Asia (p 389). 


It would be useful to note that many possible aspects of a theoretical 
proposition such as Sjoberg’s do not always appear in combination and 
do not always go hand in hand with the development of a particular kind 
of urban society. The entire set of elements combine only in specific 
circumstances. For that reason, it is necessary to understand what 
Sjoberg signifies rather than what he writes about ‘pre-industrial cities,’ 


4, Inadequate attention has been given to the British period. The 
inclusion of a more comprehensive study of British colonial cities in 
general and Dhaka as a case study would have been both conceptually 
logical and methodologically desirable. It responds to both the logic of 
accumulation and of social struggles. In the case of Bangladesh, it 
provides an entry point to the study of urbanization under the short- 
lived Pakistani neocolonial rule (1947-1971). The two colonial periods 
are nevertheless important stages for today’s urban development in 
Dhaka. 


The historical experience of colonialism and its interpretation in 
terms of social process and spatial form have been undermined in the 
literature, including this book. To explain this phenomenon, several 
authors use their nationalist feelings, instead of scientific concepts and 
analytical methods of colonial urbanization. 


The authors too often attack a straw enemy (the British rule) and 
demolish caricatures rather than the real demons. They attribute a 
vision of wealth and prosperity during the Mughal rule in harmony and 
partnership with people, which is far from the data and analysis they 
present. Even an author like R C Majumdar, the doyen of the History of 
Bengal, had been trapped by this incomplete history. These kinds of 
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analytical pitfalls are ubiquitous in the minds of senior and young, 
academics and professionals alike, e.g. Ahmed (1989), Zahiruddin, 
Imamuddin, and Khan (1990). It symbolizes an obsession with the more 
distant past (Mughal rule), not the recent past (British and Pakistani 
rules), and a nostalgia for a way of life which has now disappeared, but 
which is fondly imagined to have existed within the Mughal style of 
living. This is recalled in romanticized forms by countless museums and 
heritage pieces. 


All in all, we completely agree with those authors’ point of view that 
the British exploited Bengal; its agriculture and the native craft and arts 
decayed. It is commonly taken for granted that because of the 
exploitation by the British, Bengal’s handloom-cloth industry ceased to 
exist. However, one will find that the textile revolution took place during 
that period in England. So, even if the British had not exploited Bengal’s 
hand-loom industry, the industry would have ‘deteriorated, if not 
collapsed, in the face of competition from manufactured British imports 
(Simons : 1985, Harnetty : 1991).!} 


In this sort of enterprise it has become necessary to move beyond 
simple condemnation of British and Pakistani exploitations and 
imperialism, and to examine in detail the means by which imperial 
control was enabled, accorded legitimacy, and how its authority was 
perpetuated - not only from the stand point of London and Islamabad, 
but also in the minds of the subjects of Dhaka. This may set forth the 
objective outline of future studies in the urban history of Dhaka and 
Bangladesh. | 


Despite the exploitation, there is no denying the fact that the British 
introduced, among other things, a new system of knowledge and helped 
develop the foundation of modern science and technology in the Indian 
subcontinent, including Bangladesh. They built railroads and highways, 
and established colleges and universities that produced not only clerks 
to work in the British East India Company ~ as usually blamed - but also 
trained lawyers, engineers, doctors, fine academics, and senior adminis- 
trators for the society at large. For posterity, the advanced education, 
infrastructure, and modernization have assumed an increasing 
importance in the economies of core cilies, including Dhaka. !2 


__5. Next, we examine the methodological perspective. A city is not 
typically a unit by itself, separated from the surrounding countryside 
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and villages, but cultural and administrative center of a large district 
that includes villages, farms, and other small towns. There is a debate 
whether the production of an agricultural surplus enabled pre-industrial 
cities to develop, or whether the natural growth of trade between 
complementary regions allowed accumulation of surpluses and provided 
opportunities for cities to grow on their own. But there is little doubt that 
there is a rural - urban continuum in the process of urban development 
(Hasnath : 1974). In this volume, however, most of the authors studied 
Dhaka’s past, present, and future, concentrating on the built-up area of 
Dhaka city alone. This common method of holistic study of a single city, 
based on the enormous assumption of self-sufficiency, has serious 
limitations. The city of Dhaka (with all probability) was not self- 
contained economic and socio-cultural whole (like a primitive tribal 
village) and could not be studied by itself. It should be studied in terms of 
its inter-regional linkages. For operational reasons, Dhaka may be 
regarded as an independent unit. 


Within the built-up area of Dhaka, the authors primarily examine 
the individual buildings and complexes as pieces of inanimate objects, 
not as instrumental elements of political discourse. The field of urban 
history is currently sustaining remarkable change, much of it along new 
avenues of inquiry in anthropology, global system theory, and subaltern 
studies. Unfortunately, we do not find any such effort in this book, 
although the editor has allowed an acceptable level of diversity to exist. 


- 6. Finally, there is the chronological gap. While it is true that it was 
the Mughals who developed Dhaka, it is also possible that they did not 
start from scratch. The Mughals, having court historians and being 
prolific builders, indeed left behind a wealth.of historic information to 
be read and to be analyzed, and perhaps that is being done ardently by 
present day researchers. Extensive studies have been conducted on the 
pre-Mughal situation in Bangladesh, but in terms of location, the 
connection has not been credibly established with Dhaka. A basic 
question one might ask is why the location was important to the Mughal 
Subeders. Perhaps the answer to this question demands more rigorous 
research into the pre-Mughal situation rather than accepting the simple 
answer of the ‘strategic military importance’ of Dhaka. 


Two other arguments which historians have examined extensively 
are : (a) The location of Dhaka on the bank of the river Buriganga, which 
provided the city with an abundant supply of water and an easy means of 
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communications with other parts of.the region;!8 and (b) The capital was 
in the central part of the state, Suba Bangla. Fundamental to the Central 
Place Theory is the assumption that goods and services are produced at a 
few necessarily central points in order to be consumed at many scatter 
points. It is trade, rather than the result of urbanization, which may 
have been one of the major establishing factors in the rise of Dhaka. 


The above points are nothing more than inconclusive statements. 
The groundwork for future archaeologists and historians to work in the 
pre-Muslim era of Dhaka has been done by the scholars who participated 
in the symposium. More appropriate methods and tools for intensive 
study on this point are needed. If that could be done, then not only would 
new concepts of Dhaka city emerge, but also a sense of identity would 
develop. : 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Having said all these things, it should be mentioned in conclusion 
that the authors have produced a major contribution to the urban 
history and development literature of Bangladesh. The overall standard 
of the book is satisfactory, and its publisher, the Asiatic Society of 
Bangladesh, members of the board of editors and the editor, Sharif 
Uddin Ahmed, deserve special mention. 


We would also like to mention two other interesting aspects of the 
book. First, the papers we particularly enjoyed are those, paradoxically, 
that go beyond Dhaka in their vision and arguments. Examples are : M 
Islam's ‘Urban Centers in Mughal India’ and N Gupta’s ‘Urbanization in 
South Asia’. Second, those who add substantially new papers to the 
literature, integrating recent works on the subject, are relatively young 
scholars, like A H Imamuddin, M A Mohit, Nizamuddin Ahmed, Perween 
Hasan, and A Q M Mahbub. They are also more interdisciplinary in their 
approach and go deeper into the issues at hand. They write with clarity of 
thought and economy of technique. 


In its regular publishing venture, the Asiatic Society of Bangladesh 
(ASB) has picked up a worthy project to support. Aside from proof 
reading of the tables, figures, and bibliography, where there are a few 
misprints, the production quality of the book, produced by the BRAC 
Printers, Dhaka is superb. The maps and photographs are excellent and 
the reprints of paintings in particular will reveal an exciting aspect of 
this volume. The frequent inclusion of maps, plans, elevations, and 
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photographs, previously rare in large scale interpretive works such as 
this, is another innovative aspect of the book: 


While there will be many differences of opinions arising out of the 
content and context of this volume, it represents the type and level of 
analysis of Dhaka’s -past and present (if not future), that speaks 
eloquently to the thoughtful reader about the importance of the 
interdisciplinary character of urban history and development studies. 
As such, the book is destined to influence the course of urban studies in 
Bangladesh in this creative tradition for decades to come. There is little 
academic mileage to be gained from yet another uni-disciplinary 
approach to urban studies. We can use the lesson from the experience of 
this impressive book. Although this gives ground for optimism, we would 
be wise to find links between urban studies and other disciplines with 
judgment and prudence. 


~ 


NOTES 


l. We assume a generally accepted definition of Urban Planning which is “a 
social and governmental process whereby the spatial organization and 
content of cities are evaluated, designed, and regulated. Urban planning is 
more than the development of streets, residential areas, parks, utilities, and 
public buildings. It also involves less obvious but critical decisions related to 
underlying social and economic well-being of the cities” (Witzling : 1991 : 
806). We do not presume that urban.planning will solve all the problems of 
urban community, or that planning by itself -is adequate to preserve our 
national heritage and ensure optimal allocation of resources. Without 
creative planning, however, we will not begin to achieve a livable 
environment for our community. | 


2 The.analysis presented in this paper draws extensively on her monograph : 
Khanum (1982), Some of the empirical findings briefly referred to here have 
been discussed in greater detail in that work and also in a collection of papers 
(Ballhatchet and Harrisson: 1981). 


3. A similar observation is made by S Ahmed (1986). “Although road 
‘~~ communications with the city were still appalling, but Dhaka had excellent 
‘river links which from the 1860s were used by regular steamer services, 
. + themselves an adjunct to the Eastern Bengal (Narayanganj-Dhaka~ 
. ..Mymensing) State Railway” (p 98). Neither Akhtar nor Ahmed examined thé 
effect of improved transportation on the development of rural hinterland in 
Bangladesh. In fact, it required the countryside to produce goods which were 
_.to be exported on unfavorable terms of trade. 
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The unbelievable opulence ~ wealth and power - were extravagantly 
displayed in the splendor of court life. The rulers lived in luxurious places 
decorated with ebony and teak, where they surrounded themselves with 
hundreds ‘of servants, courtiers, and bejeweled dancers. The memory of their 
lavish ways of life still persists in the imagination. of our authors, 
unfortunately. 


In a récent monograph, Islam (1990) analyses the trends in fringe land 
development in the Dhaka Metropolitan Region (DMR) more elaborately. The 
monograph provides:a clear understanding of the current process of land and 
housing development in the fringe with particular reference to the urban 
poor's access to land and housing (p 14). The eastern fringe of the DMR - a 
zone of intense land use conversion + is selected for a case study. Islam views 
public policy responsible for this process of development as both inefficient 
and inequitable. 


Many Bangladeshis have begun to question the iarasi of Dhaka city as a 
feasible form of human settlement. Given the growth of population and 
expansion of the urban economy, perhaps it is inevitable that some form of 
an Asian scale metropolis would emerge in Bangladesh. Amin views rapid 
urbanization of Dhaka as a positive feature that should be encouraged. He 
also suggests to capitalize on this growth potential in favour of further 
industrializing Dhaka (Bangladesh). 


For a more technical analysis of sites and services projects with least-cost 
lay-out and cross-subsidy method in the context of Dhaka, see (Hasnath : 
1982). 


His motivation for expecting jais from this measure was perhaps his 
experience of ‘selling the welfare state’ back home in Britain. Since 1980 the 
housing policy in the UK has been dominated by the privatization of public 
housing in general and the sale of council houses in particular. Apparently 
the policy achieved a limited success within the-Thatcher Government's 
wider social, economic, and privatization policies (Forrest and Murie : 1991). 
The case of Bangladesh is a different ball game. For an illuminating 
discussion on the transfer of assets through disinvestment in Bangladesh, 
see Abdullah (1991 : 20-51). 


In reviewing the book, Professor Howard Spodek (1989} comments : “This 
well-researched, workmanlike history will be very useful to scholars 
interested specifically in Dacca or seeking case studies from which to 
construct their own more comparative assessment of urbanization in 


' nineteenth century British India”. 


10. 


For contemplation about how well urban history might serve as the focus on 


- an entire liberal arts and social science curriculum, see Warner, Jr. (1991). 
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“In the predominantly agricultural economy of Bengal with rice as its staple 
crop, introduction of machinery for dehusking rice was important 
development. The enterprise, using new techniques, and competing with the 
previous traditional system of hand-pounding rice had brought about 
significant changes in rural Bengal, comparable to those produced by the 
introduction of cotton yearn and twist and the importation of machine-made 
cloths in Bengal in early decades of the nineteenth century. As the new 


_industry, rice-milling grew, the existing needs of dehusking rice gradually 


fell into disuse. The rice mill, therefore, reduced a considerable employment 
opportunity requiring little skill and low cost inputs” (Sarkar : 1989). See 
also BRAC Study on Dheky (hand-pounding/rice-milling).. 


‘Of late, more balanced comments about the British rule in Bangladesh, from 


the perspective of cultural continuity, appear in print, although 
infrequently. For example, referring to the comments of Nazimuddin Ahmed 
(former: Curator, Dhaka Archives) on, the buildings of the British Raj, Ali 
(1991) writes : “(T}hey (the British) are blamed for everything that is not right. 
They are accused for desecrating the very cultural fabric of the society and 
disrupting the cultural continuity in the field of Art and Architecture. This 
probably is not true. Walter Holzhausen, a German who spent quite sometime 
in Bangladesh puts it rightly by saying ‘Bangladeshis is of this generation 
may still find it difficult to appreciate fully the cultural legacy of the British 
period. Insufficient time has passed - historical distance is too short. But 
future generations no doubt will think differently, . .. Just as we Europeans 
today see Romans, so the Bangladeshi will one day appreciate the legacy of 
the British; a legacy they need not be ashamed of for despite the impact of 
colonialism, Bangladesh should take pride that it has retained their 
treasured traditional values and culture. And Britain was after all a great 
progressive force whose influence will continue to be felt throughout the 
Indian subcontinent as it has in many other parts of world and will be felt in 
the centuries to come” (p 13): l 

Akbar’s own capital city, Fatehpur Sikri, for all its strength and beauty, 
stood unhabited for three hundred years, because it lacked an adequate 
supply of water (Norton : 1984 : 37). 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Abu Taher Mojumder, Three Essays on Sir William Jones, Academic 
Publishers, Dhaka, 1993. 


South Asia owes much to many people for its present-day modernity 
and fame. But the man who mainly presented the genius of ancient 
Indian civilisation and culture before the academics, intellectuals and 
the learned societies of the world in the late eighteenth century thereby 
generating respect for India at a time when it was passing through a 
critical phase of its history, was Sir William Jones (1746-1794), the 
famous orientalist and the founder of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Calcutta (1784). His literary and intellectual crusades brought respect 
and interest from the Europeans for other areas of Asia as well 
particularly for the Arabian and Persian worlds. 


William Jones's contribution to Indian and Asian studies, and his 
brilliant works on different aspects of Asian life and people ranging 
from literature to plants (‘Botanical Observations on Select Indian 
Plants’ in Asiatick Researches, Vol. IV, 237-317) have been commented 
and appreciated by many scholars and academics. Indeed articles, essays 
and books on William Jones form a huge catalogue. These together with 
Jones’s own works have portrayed Asia and especially the pre-colonial 
India in a different perspective, for which the scholars, specially of India 
remember him with a deep sense of gratitude. ‘He founded the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Calcutta which for the first time made an organised 
effort to study the history, society, and culture of India; his works on 
Indian civilisation captured the post Revolutionary European mind and 
stimulated further research on the subject.’ Some of his discoveries in 
India from its-lost intellectual treasure houses were of the greatest 
significance. Thus his “Sakuntala had a profound effect in India. By 
saving Kalidasa from the medieval commentators he ushered in what 
has been called ‘an Indian Renaissance” (S. N. Mukherjee, Sir William 
Jones —- A Study in Eighteenth Century British Attitudes to India, 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 3). 


However, what is not always appreciated was the hard labour and 
often the painful paths through which this great scholar of oriental 
studies had to go to make his points felt, views known and his scholarly 
activities pursued. Indeed the private life of a scholar is not generally 
known. It could only be revealed by private papers, correspondences and 
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secret diaries if kept by the person himself. Fortunately for us William 
Jones was ‘a great letter writer’, communicating many of his views, ideas 
and desires to different people. Much of Jones’s correspondences and 
letters have already been published revealing the dark often intriguing 
aspect of the life of the great scholar. 


In the book under review “Three Essays on Sir William Jones’, 
Professor Abu Taher Mojumder presents some such letters for the first 
time to a wider public. These letters are the subject matter of one of the 
essays titled “Three New Letters by Sir William Jones’. All these letters 
were discovered by Mojumder while working at the India office Library 
and Records. These letters depict’the neglected situation and also some 
sad aspects in the life of the scholar struggling to secure encouragement 
and financial help in his learned activities, and revealing the 
undesirable elements of jealousy, animosity and treachery among the 
scholars themselves. But more disappointing was the poor estimation in 
which the Court of Directors of the East India Company, his supposed 
benefactor. and patron held ‘Jones’s Oriental accomplishments’ [it was 
not ‘as highly as he did himself * (p1)]. Equally shocking was the sinister 
attempts by certain printers and publishers to deprive him of the 
authorship of one of his very pet projects a Grammar of the: Persian 
Language, and also to bring his reputation to ruins. The story is revealed 
in one of his letters. ‘As I always intended’, wrote William Jones to Sir 
George Colebrooke, Chairman of the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, on 19 November, 1770, ‘this work for the use of the East India 
Company, considered them as interested in it, and thought with reason 
that any attempt to impede its success would be not only an injury to me, 
but an affront conveyed through me upon the Honorable Company whose 
services I had devoted it. But I could not believe that any man would be 
base enough to make such an attempt till a circumstance which lately 
happened, convinced me that no step can be too mean for those who are 
merely actuated by a low desire of gain, without any view to reputation, 
or any abilities to acquire it. In order to make my grammar as correct as 
possible, I intrusted it to a native of India now residing in London, 
requesting him to examine attentively the Persian part, as the book was 
to be printed in about a fortnight. While it was with him, a friend of mine 
received intelligence that a conspiracy was formed to procure a copy of 
my work before it was made publick, and consequently to deprive me not 
only of my property, but by a more malicious cruelty of my reputation as 
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a man of letters and honor. He went immediately to the Indian's 
lodgings, where he found a person employed in transcribing my 
grammar, and so far'advanced that he wanted but a few lines of the 
conclusion. I should have been extremely shocked at so ‘illiberal an 
attempt in any man : but I was moved with still greater indignation upon 
finding that the person detected in it was George Nicol, the very man, who 
in concert’ with Hamilton, had advertised a Persian grammar, and 
dictionary under the patronage of the East India Company’ (p 10). 


The other two essays are Sir William Jones’s Persian. and Arabic 
Translations and the English Romantic Movement; and Sir - William 
Jones and East-West Literary Relations. These two essays show the 
efforts of Willam.Jones in not only drawing the attention of European 
scholars to the treasure house of the finest oriental literary works, 
thereby establishing a new era of East-West literary relations, but also 
how his aitempts actually stirred up the literary world of Europe which 
was then tredging upon the same old paths for a rather unbearably too 
long a period. Through his constant urges and persuations he succeeded 
in freeing the minds of the European scholars by widening their outlook 
and. by introducing to them the oriental literature. This was indeed his 
conscious effort which he carried out in his numerous literary works. 
For he was certain also that ‘would easily serve the humanitarian 
purpose of resuscitating contemporary moribund literature of Europe’. 
In addition, he thought that the literary relations between the East and 
the West might lead to better cultural understanding and harmony and 
international relations’. That William Jones had largely succeeded in 
his mission has been well documented, and scholars now agree that his 
efforts also contributed to the intellectual enrichment of Europe in the 
cenecn and nineteenth centuries. 


‘William Jones’s translation of the exquisite works of the great 
Persian and Arabic poets made such famous names as Hafiz, Ferdousi 
and Tarafa much familiar to European particularly English litterateurs. 
' ‘The exotic names “Bocara”, “Samarcand”, “Roenabad” and “Mosellay” 
had great evocative and associative power and carried readers forcefully 
and irresistibly to an unknown region of dream and romance (p31). 

‘His translations helped to find “new directions” especially for 
English poetry and led to the Romantic Movement in English literature. 
This was also true for European literature as a whole. As Professor V. de 
Sola Pinto has commented that the exploration of the oriental legend 
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and mythology from non-classical sources, “was really a part of a great 
European movement of thought in the eighteenth century which 
emancipated the western nations from the belief that the only sources of 
light and learning were to be found in Graeco-Roman civilization’ (p45). 


Undoubtedly William Jones achieved what he wanted by helping 
establish a literary bridge between the East and the West. But what was 
more important was the true reinstatement of the Eastern countries in 
the committee of civilised nations. As Garland Cannon remarked, ‘the 
quality of his literary translations and Asiatic scholarships perma- 
nently changed the whole Middle Eastern and Indian image in Western 
eyes’ (p45). 

It is a pity that while William Jones was endeavouring hard to 
establish magnificent East-West literary relations, and also presenting 
before the world ‘the wonder that was India’ his own attitude to the 
‘natives’ of the contemporary India was no better than his fellow 
Britons. Perhaps this was why his name and fame did not go beyond the 
intellectual and academic circles of the contemporary Europeans and 
Indians as well as those of later periods. In contrast his contemporaries 
like William Carey and for a later period Reverend J. R. Long have curved 
out significant place in the hearts of millions of our people for their 
humanitarian concern and respect for Indians. 


Most readers would find this anthology kindling their interest in the 
man and his works. Although two of the essays included in it have 
already been published Mojumder, a scholar devoted to William Jones, 
has. done a splendid job in publishing them in a revised form as well as 
an unpublished essay for the benefit of the readers and scholars. Based 
on extensive researches these essays throw new light on the life and 
works of William Jones. Written in the most crisp, precise and lucid style 
the readers would remain glued to the lines till they finish with the 
entire book. The printing and production of the book are praiseworthy 
for which the printer Sunflower Computer Service and Kathamala 
Mudrayan and the Academic Publishers deserve our congratulations. 


Perhaps the only disappointment is that one would have expected 
from a devoted and competent scholar on Jones like Mojumder a more 
substantial anthology with new essays than the present one. Perhaps 
‘Mojumder and the Academic Publishers would jointly endeavour to 
publish such an anthology on Jones breaking fresh grounds to comm- 
emorate the bicentenary of the death of Sir William Jones (1994). 


Sharif Uddin Ahmed 


Muhammad Delwar Hussain, Nineteenth Century Indian Historical 
Writing in English : The Work of Sir William Wilson Hunter, Henry 
Beveridge and Henry Ferdinand Blochmann, Inida, Minerva, 1992. 


Studies of historiographies are very rare in our country. Historians 
here are more concerned with writing history than with evaluating the 
historical literature they create. Only the last few generations of our 
historians have been writing history scientifically, and obviously the 
total crop harvested during the period is too meagre to call for 
historiographical analysis. Indians were the people without history for 
centuries and when Muslim chroniclers began the discipline they 
concerned themselves only-with ruling dynasties. The history of the 
people remained unwritten until British colonial historiographers 
began writing about them. It is from the Europeans’ that we have 
inherited the craft at the beginning of this century. One hundred years of 
history writing ought to have become a subject of evaluation and 
analysis and should have, indeed, contributed to the development of 
historiographical literature as a branch of history. But unfortunately 
such a development has not been much deep-rooted. This may be 
attributed to extraneous influence on our historical research. Till now 
the major works of our scholars are their Ph. D. theses completed in 
foreign lands. The book under review is also a Ph. D. study but with a 
difference. Unlike most other fellow historians of the country the author 
undertook this work at home. Professor Delwar Hussain, therefore, 
deserves our congratulation for his research undertaken locally and all 
the more for choosing historiography as his subject of research. 


This book is concerned with nineteenth-century Indian historical 
writing in English. It analyzes particularly the works of William Wilson 
Hunter (1840-1900), Ferdinand Blochmann (1838-1878) and Henry 
Beveridge (1837-1929). The author has painstakingly shown the trends 
in nineteenth century Indian historical writings. Not surprisingly, he 
has found the nineteenth century Indian historiography to be an 
extension of the historiography current in Europe at the time. The 
methodology was the same, though the subject was different. Indian 
subjects were portrayed in the canvases of contemporary European styles 
such as romanticism, nationalism, colonialism and imperialism, 
utilitarianism, socialism and liberalism. The historian’s search for 
truth was no longer confined to European scenes. To him the whole world 
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had become his subject of study. India offered to the inquirer a special 
attraction because India was one of the oldest civilizations in the world 
and above all India was now ruled by the. British. The arts and sciences as 
developed in Europe for the study of archaeology, epigraphy, 
numismatics, manuscripts of lost languages, etc. — could be most 
advantageously applied to Indian subjects for the advancement of the 
knowledge of human civilization. While religious texts and fragmented 
travel accounts were once the only source of knowledge about the East, 
now western inquirers could study oriéntal civilization empirically 
because of revolutionary changes in communication and particularly 
because of the British presence and domination. The British had to study 
Indian civilization ‘for. political reasons, Thus the early historians of 
British India received patronization not only from the learned 
institutions of Europe but also from the government of British India. 


Among. the intellectuals who pioneered and promoted ~ oriental 
studies the most remarkable names were Alexander Dow, William Jones, 
Tomas Maurice, William Roberson, Colebrooke, Prinsep, Erskine, James 
Mill, William Carey and W. W. Wilson. The school of thought that they 
established produced a generation of historians three of whom Professor 
Delwar Hussain has chosen for investigation. “Each of these. historians”, 
according to Hussain, “represents the views of a. specific , school of 
thought and deserves to be treated separately.” (p..4) What were those 
schools of thought?. Among the three historians selected for study two, 
Hunter and Beveridge, were members of Indian Civil Service under the 
Raj and belonged to the ‘elitist school’ of the British regime in India; the 
third, Blochmann, was a. German . professional. historian ‘pursuing 
knowledge for the sake of knowledge, discovering the lost threads of 
Indian history and trying dispassionately to reconstruct them with the 
available source materials’. (p. 4) Hussain thinks that from the works of 
Hunter and Beveridge we get the British viewpoints of Indian civilization 
and British responsibility to India that they ruled. In the question of 
selection of Hunter and Beveridge we have a’ query to thé author, Do they 
fairly represent the entire class of historians,’ civilians and non- 
civilians, who practiced Indian history? From Alexander Dow to Lane 
‘Poole we have a galaxy of European historians, civilian and non- 
civilian, and they represent a wide varieties of views and thoughts about 
Indian history and their techniques of writing history also differed very 
significantly. Neither in the introdction nor anywhere in the’ main text 
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has the reader been given any clear indication as to the justification of 
the selection of three historians for study. Of course, we are aware that 
the author has previously published a ‘book entitled A Study of 
Nineteenth Century Historical Work on Muslim rule in Bengal : Charles 
Stewart to Henry Beveridge in which he discussed the works of five 
historians including the present three. The other two were: Charles 
Stewart (1764-1837) and John Clark Marshman (1794—-1877}. Both the 
present and the previous book are tiny in size, and perhaps there was no 
overriding academic reasons to go for two independent publications. One 
single book embodying the thoughts of all the leading European 
historians and exposing the.main trends created by them would have 
possibly presented a fuller picture of the historiographical developments. 
in the nineteenth century. However, Hussain’s works on European. 
historiography on India are, of course, of pioneering nature and in this 
field he stands out prominently among the contemporary historians. 


Scholars will probably differ with Hussain’s assertion that Hunter 
was a “serious, systematic and laborious researcher”. Many even wonder 
whether. Hunter was really a historian in the proper sense of the term. He 
had a tendency to deal with historical studies very lightly. The urge to 
make money and earn a reputation expediently was utmost in his 
thought while he was producing one title after another. His Annals, Our 
Indian Mussalmans, and many other polemical works that he wrote 
throughout his. writing career testify to this observation. Hussain has 
made a catalogue of all the works of Hunter and described the nature of 
his principal works. The description makes it clear that Hunter did not 
write history in the manner Dow, Mill, Thornton, Blochmann, Briggs, 
Lane Poole and others who dealt with Indian history. Hunter wanted to 
write a serious history like them but the project never materialized due 
to his illness and death. His Statistical Accounts, Imperial Gazetteer, etc. 
were not really his own works but these were all government projects 
which had been completed by a numerous compilers and analysts of 
whom Hunter was one, albeit the principal one. By no means can he be 
exclusively credited with authoring what-were really collective efforts. 
Hunter's numerous titles were in fact condensed forms of other works 
completed previously under his supervision. None of his work was 
published by the Calcutta Asiatic Society, a world renowned 
organization for conducting scientific investigation into the man and 
nature of Asia. Interestingly enough, Hunter was never close to the 


A, H. M. Aminur Rahman, Politics of Rural Local Self-Government in 
Bangladesh, Dhaka, University of Dhaka, 1990. | 


Rural local governments have been in existence for centuries in what 
may be termed as Bengal. Naturally, there have been considerable 
amount of research on the nature and effectiveness of local government 
bodies in rural areas. 


A.H.M. Aminur Rahman's Politics of Rural Local Self-Government 
in Bangladesh needs to be reviewed in the light of contributions to the 
on-going debate on local governance system in this part of the world. His 
main objective in the volume is to examine from a historical perspective 
the role and performance of rural local self-government institutions. In 
order to do that he (a) discusses the objectives of successive governments 
vis-a-vis rural local self-governments; (b) looks at the socio-economic 
status of local leaders;. (c) examines the relevant environment within 
which local rural government bodies operate; (d) explores the 
relationship between local leaders and officials working at that level; 
and {e) investigates central-local relations. 


Rahman's study based both on literature survey and field research 
does not contain information which can be termed as revealing. But his 
research confirms many of the conclusions of earlier studies. 


Local government bodies were established primarily to mobilize. 
popular support for rulers through the local influentials. During the 
British and Pakistan periods central bureaucrats in many cases acted as 
the agents of national governments leaving little opportunity for local 
initiative. It is strange that the author never questioned the word ‘self’ 
while discussing local rural government. In the true sense of the term 
rural local bodies were never self-governing. They were dictated by and 
dependent on national governments for grants. Even the issue of popular 
participation in local council has not been addressed in the way it should 
have been. 


In ancient India the Headman belonged to the most influential 
family in the village and was not elected to the office. The Panchayet, the 
much vaunted grassroot level council was composed of local influentials. 
This pattern of elite dominance of local councils has been a recurring 
phenomenon. Coupled with this national government's control over 
local councils has been extensive. The agents of such control were central 
civil servants deputed at various field-level positions. 
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Rahman's recommendations to strengthen Union Parishad and to 
ensure local people's access to it, though praiseworthy, would not work 
in practice. He calls for allowing Union Parishads to be involved in 
national planning through a process of bottom-up planning. But he does 
not suggest how it could be done. Several studies have shown that even 
the bottom-up planning process has been dominated by central 
government officials almost to the total exclusion of the representatives 
of people at the Upazila level, a level higher than Union. Also national 
governments have taken advantage of the elected local councils’ 
disinclination to plan their future. Local people's participation in 
decision making and implementation of development projects are 
laudable objectives and shared by many including the author. But it is 
not that easy to realise in practice. The author should have given us a 
broad outline as to how one should proceed in that direction. It is not 
enough to say that “representative institutions should also be responsive 
to the needs and demands of the people and be accountable to them.” 


The recommendation pertaining to socially disadvantaged sharing 
the benefits and opportunities with the rest of the population through the 
courtesy of Union Parishad is not very clear in terms of how this can be 
put into operation. The other recommendation for providing Union 
Parishads with finance and technical expertise, if accepted, would lead to 
further governmental control and loss of autonomy for parishads. 


Role differentiation between officials and elected representatives 
will not result, as the author hopes, only through effective and role 
oriented training. Role differentiation between two categories of officials 
— appointed and elective — will occur when elected officials are true 
representatives of the people and appointed officials accept the role of 
public servants. Holding of fair and free elections on the basis of 
universal adult franchise on a regular basis will be a half-way measure 
to solve the issue of role. differentiation. Rather devising mechanisms, 
even crude ones, to ensure popular control over both categories of public 
officials will not only help in solving the issue of role differentiation but 
will enable people’s participation in all facets of local rural governance. 


The book, inspite of the limitations, has made significant 
contribution to the area of rural local government studies in Bangladesh 
in more than one way. First, it contains a picture of the nature of 
underdevelopment of the rural economy. It has been pointed out by the 
author that both the development strategy as well as the institutional 
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mechanisms designed to operationalize such a strategy fall far short of 
the need of the time. Secondly, in reviewing local rural bodies from a 
historical perspective, the author analyses their development and 
functioning by raising a number of key questions. These questions relate 
to the motive behind the creation of such bodies and here comes the issue 
of politics of local governance. Thirdly, the author’s attempt to 
understand role relationship between political leaders and 
administrators at local level by utilizing four propositions of 
development administration can prove useful for future researchers. 


Finally, Rahman hits at the crux of the problem when he states that 
rural local councils in Bangladesh have been created for undertaking 
administrative and developmental works but not to act as representative 
self-governing bodies with adequate power and status in discussing 
central-local relations. The book has been very lucidly written and some 
of the analyses are very compelling. Its production is very neat and 
technically sound for which the publisher deserve our heartiest 
congratulation. 


Mohammad Mohabbat Khan 
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